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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. 0. P. BLAND. 


OF GOLF AND OTHER GRAVE MATTERS. 


In his Peking days, having 
found “ease after warre ’’ and 
& quiet haven of contempla- 
tive philosophy after much wan- 
dering on stormy seas, M‘Quigg 
was content (as I have said 
elsewhere) to watch the human 
comedy in the spirit of one 
who has paid for his box at 
the play after a good dinner, 
and looks forward to sleeping 
peacefully in his bed when 
the performance is over. His 
interest in the players was 
that of a sophisticated but 
discerning critic, of one who 
had no further ambition to 
find himself facing the foot- 
lights in any interlude of love 
or war. The wild asses at his 
gates might stamp, and legions 
thunder by, without ever dis- 
turbing the serene detachment 
of his outlook on life. By 
Close and sympathetic contact 
With the Chinese, his mind 
had become imbued with their 
VOL. CCXV.—NO. MOCCI. 


rugged racy humour, and in 
the process had acquired some- 
thing of that instinctive stoic 
quality which cheerfully ac- 
cepts an inexplicable scheme 
of things, but declines to take 
it, or any human atom thereof, 
too seriously. Peking was his 
spiritual home, and he rev- 
elled in its atmosphere of 
ancientry and patriarchal tra- 
ditions ; but at the same time 
I think that a good deal of 
the humorous enjoyment, with 
which he savoured the well- 
matured wine of life in his 
snug angulus under the wall 
of the Tartar city, was derived 
from daily observing the fussy 
little activities, the punctilious 
pomps and vanities of the 
Legation cosmos, a little world 
which took itself seriously 
enough in all conscience. From 
his comfortable box, looking 
down on the stage, he had seen 
many a starred and ribboned 
M 
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Excellency emerge to strut and 
fret his little hour upon these 
dusty boards and leave his 
polite audience wholly unim- 
pressed ; but the earnest futility 
of the performance and the 
infinite variety of its comic 
business never failed to afford 
him entertainment. He per- 
ceived—none better—the deep 
significance of the silent strug- 
gle, the predestined clash of 
irreconcilable systems, implied 
by the intrusion of top-hats and 
gold-laced trousers into the 
Forbidden City; but whereas 
Their Excellencies were apt to 
regard themselves as heaven- 
sent makers of momentous his- 
tory, M‘Quigg, like the Chinese, 
preferred to consider this clash- 
ing of systems in the light of 
centuries rather than of days. 
In the past history of the race 
he sought and found justifica- 
tion for the hope that their 
venerable civilisation would per- 
sist and flourish when the last 
top-hat had been laid to rest 
in @ museum. 

Naturally, being an Ulster- 
man—that is to say, instinc- 
tively cautious —and having 
business relations with several 
of the Chancelleries, it was 
not his wont to wear the inner 
heart of his philosophy on his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, but 
in that heart he refused to take 
seriously the little Tin Gods 
of Legation Street or to see the 
dawn of a new era in their mani- 
fold traffics and discoveries. 

In this respect, as in most 
others, old Kuan was of one 
mind with his master. His 
unperturbed acquiescence in the 
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activities of foreigners, as tran- 
sient phenomena obviously ig- ' 
norant of the canons of the 
Sages and menacing the felicity 
of the Celestial system, was 
not inspired by study of histori- 
cal precedents, but simply by 
an atavistic, inarticulate faith 
in the inevitable triumph of 
that system over all barbarians 
and powers of darkness. It 
might require sons of painful 
regeneration, but, through them 
all, the protective law of com- 
pensation would always run, 
like a bright thread of gold 
through the dark pattern woven 
of the gods; and, at the long 
last, the Yang would surely 
emerge triumphant, the Yin 
be swallowed up in victory, 
and wisdom be justified of her 
children. To this simple faith 
he held as confidently as the 
Chosen People cling to their 
belief in a Messiah Who shall 
lead Israel out of captivity, 
give them lordship over the 
Gentile, and rebuild the Temple 
in Zion. Thus, like M‘Quigg, 
though by a different road, he 
had achieved the state of stoic 
equanimity, which denotes and 
befits the Superior Man, for- 
tified against the slings and 
arrows of Fortune by a philos- 
ophy invulnerable. Far behind 
him, on his long trail of years 
of faithful service, he had left 
“those hard taskmasters, the 
passions ”; the kindly serenity 
of his homely wrinkled features 
had become the outward and 
visible sign of a mind secure 
against all buffetings of Fate. 

Nevertheless, his philosophy 
being of the East and founded 
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on the humanities, its imper- 
turbability was never of the 
rigid type achieved by redskin 
warriors or the Spartan samurat 
of Japan. The cosmic breadth 
of his placid outlook upon 
politics and religion was tem- 
pered, in the domestic and 
business affairs of everyday 
life, by certain habits and 
fixed ideas ; where these were 
involved, he was capable of 
displaying perfectly human 
feelings in a wholly unplatonic 
spirit. For example, on the 
subject of woman and her 
rightful place in the scheme of 
creation, he held strong views, 
curiously similar to those set 
forth by King Solomon in 
the Book of Proverbs, and no 
doubt inspired by similar ex- 
periences on @ smaller scale. 
Also in matters concerning 
the preservation of “face ’— 
whether M‘Quigg’s or his own 
—he was a positive and in- 
flexible martinet, opposed to 
all compromise, and liable, when 
thwarted, to generate violent 
wrath matter, the canons of 
the Sages notwithstanding. 
Finally, where the milder forms 
of gambling were concerned, 
he had his own standard of 
Manners and morals. The im- 
portant part which fighting 
quails and crickets had gradu- 
ally assumed, in a life that 
Otherwise might have become 
dull, and the fervent enthusiasm 
With which he was wont on 
Occasion to describe their blood- 
thirsty and profitable exploits, 
appeared to me to supply that 
hecessary and saving grace of 
human frailty which preserves 
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the philosopher from becoming 
a@ prig. The old fellow trained 
and fought his quails in the 
same genial and sporting spirit 
as Lord Rosebery kept his 
racing stud. As he said him- 
self, they provided him with 
a stimulating antidote to the 
insidious influences of monoto- 
nous routine, a pleasant mental 
tonic corrective of cobwebs, 
moss-growing, and ruts. They 
supplied in fact the snack of 
ginger at the banquet of life, 
without which (as he reminded 
me when once I happened to 
discuss with him the ethics of 
the matter) Confucius himself 
could not enjoy a meal. 

That particular conversation 
lingers in my memory, because 
it was one of the rare occasions 
on which I saw Kuan’s poise 
of impassivity most palpably 
disturbed. Also I remember 
well the day—a Sunday morn- 
ing in early spring, the sun 
shining gloriously in a sky of 
pale turquoise and in the air 
@ vital sap and savour of new 
life, released from winter’s icy 
grip. I had called in at 
M‘Quigg’s place after break- 
fast to take him out to the 
golf ground (you couldn’t call 
it a course) for our usual 
Sunday round. Having found 
him at his bath, I was whiling 
the time away in his den, ad- 
miring a delightful arrange- 
ment of jonquils, dwarf haw- 
thorn, and flowering cherry- 
trees, when old Kuan came in, 
armed with his inevitable 
feather duster. After the usual 
courtesies we passed to the 
topics of the day. It was 
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then, all unexpectedly, that, 
in reply to a casual inquiry 
about his family, he began to 
unbosom himself of that which 
vexed his soul. At the festival 
of Awakening Blossoms, held 
on the previous day at the 
Lung Fu ssu, there had been, 
it seemed, a knock-out tourna- 
ment of champion crickets. In 
the last round his own pet 
warrior, a peerless insect freely 
backed by the fancy, had been 
defeated and done in by a 
rival from Tientsin. As if this 
were not misfortune enough, 
his wife, instead of sympathis- 
ing, had seen fit to denounce 
his sporting hobby as wasteful 
foolishness—unbecoming to a 
man of grey hairs and respect- 
able family. How he dealt 
with “the mean one of his 
inner chamber ”’ is not recorded, 


but I gathered that his house- 
hold must have experienced a 
volcanic shock of unusual sever- 
ity, from the very fact that he 
was not only willing, but anx- 
ious, to discuss the subject 


with me. Only from the ful- 
ness of a heart perturbed could 
such unusual confidence come. 
In seeking my moral support 
for the gentle art of cricket- 
fighting, his idea, I think, was 
to elicit, even from an alien 
source, the sympathetic vin- 
dication for which his soul 
craved,—something of a nature 
more authoritative and com- 
forting than the conventional 
condolences of his fellow-game- 
sters. Was not a man en- 
titled, by universal and in- 
herent right, he asked, to spend 
his spare time and cash as 
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he might think fit? Was 
there anything more reprehen- 
sible in fighting crickets than 
playing bridge? And was not 
the scientific training of quails 
a pastime just as befitting to 
intelligent men as hitting a 
ball about with a stick for 
hours at a time? But the 
pith and substance of his ap- 
peal to the world-wide brother- 
hood of sportsmen lay not in 
these arguments (to all of 
which I cheerfully subscribed), 
but in his last apparently irre- 
levant utterance whereby his 
system discharged its grievous 
burden of wrath matter. It 
was in the form of a Chinese 
proverb, curiously like that 
in which Solomon recorded his 
liking for the corner of a 
house-top in preference to shar- 
ing a wide house with a brawl- 
ing woman. The root of the 
majordomo’s trouble, in fact, 
was neither quails nor crickets, 
but simply the eternal feminine, 
that syren’s rock upon which 
so many a man-made bark 
of stout philosophy has gone 
to pieces since Socrates his 
day. 

When old Kuan, justifying 
his own particular path of 
dalliance, introduced that some- 
what disparaging reference to 
golf, I perceived the cogency 
and subtlety of an argument 
which laid a light finger on the 
vulnerable .heel of our own 
Achilles, which pointed gently 
at the unmistakable fly of 
human weakness in the pellucid 
amber of M‘Quigg’s catholic 
and comprehensive wisdom. It 
was ah argument adroitly in- 
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tended to remind himself (and 
me) of the truth that the best 
and wisest of men may have 
their foibles, and, incidentally, 
that bachelors usually pay for 
them less dearly than Bene- 
dicks. 

I thought it best on this 
occasion to express general sym- 
pathy for the victim of feminine 
unreasonableness, and an in- 
telligent appreciation of the 
merits of quails and crickets, 
rather than to pursue the sub- 
ject of golf, because, in the 
first place, golf had nothing to 
do with the case, and secondly, 
because I was aware that it 
would be easier to convince 
Mrs Kuan of the veniality, or 
even the virtue, of quail-fight- 
ing than to make her husband 
sympathise with his master’s 
devotion to the royal and 
ancient game. For all his 
genial tolerance and tacit ac- 
ceptance of the inscrutable ways 
of us outer barbarians, I knew 
that nothing I could say would 
éver persuade him that his 
master’s craze for hitting a 
ball about on the sandy waste 
of the Anting plain was any- 
thing but a lamentable eccen- 
tricity of genius. He could 
hot possibly conceive that any 
tational being of mature age 
should not only take pleasure 
in such an infantile pastime, 
but make it a continual topic 
of serious conversation. To 
him, as I knew, M‘Quigg was 
hot mad with the madness 
common to foreigners ; on the 
contrary, he honestly revered 
his master as one in whom the 
mysterious arts and crafts of 
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the west were wonderfully com- 
bined with the true wisdom of 
the East. The tajen’s fondness 
for golf was therefore some- 
thing pertaining to the cate- 
gory of monsters, prodigies and 
feats of strength—those mat- 
ters which Confucius refused 
to discuss. It was a thing in 
itself as inexplicable as the 
absurd mania for fiddling dis- 
played by another foreigner 
widely renowned for uncommon 
wisdom, a fellow townsman of 
M‘Quigg—the great “I. G.,” 
to wit,—a tajen upon whom the 
old Buddha had deigned to 
confer the Yellow Jacket and 
a Button of the first degree. 
Without entirely sharing old 
Kuan’s views as to the recrea- 
tions suitable and lawful to 
the Superior Man, I am bound 
to admit that M‘Quigg’s mania 
for golf was hardly consistent 
with the usual dignity of his 
attitude as an emancipated 
spectator of the human comedy, 
and that the effect of the game 
upon his mind was not easily 
reconcilable with a philosophy 
founded on an intelligent per- 
ception of relative values. For 
he brought to bear upon it a 
quality of unbending serious- 
ness, quite as lacking in humour 
as that displayed by the diplo- 
matic body in regard to the 
etiquette requisite on sover- 
eigns’ birthdays or the order 
of precedence to be observed 
at official entertainments. 
Without doubt, the game often 
affected him more closely than 
any arguments of doctors and 
saints at our gates, or all the 
rumbling of the distant drums. 
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When its fever was upon him, 
it seemed to deprive him tem- 
porarily of his acute sense of 
proportion and hearty urbanity ; 
in the throes of a foozling seiz- 
ure, he, who in all other ludi- 
crous situations could laugh 
heartily at himself, looked at 
life and his fellow-creatures, 
as through a glass, darkly. 
At the best of times the 
sight of a golf-ball on the tee 
was sufficient to render him 
insensible to everything but 
the hazards and horrors of 
the game. His eyes saw not 
the moving shadows on~the 
hills, his ears were deaf to the 
soaring music of the lark at 
heaven’s gate. On the course, 


@ primrose by the river’s brim 
(if he noticed it at all) was 
nothing more than a primrose. 
In a word, when he donned 


his knickers he doffed his flow- 
ing mantle of sense and sensi- 
bility ; and the tragedy of it 
was, that though he took the 
game so seriously and pursued 
it so persistently, all his efforts 
failed utterly to raise him out 
of the hopeless duffer class. 
He had all the Ulsterman’s 
characteristic rigidity of body 
and heaviness of hand, and, 
having taken to golf late in 
life, was clearly destined to 
remain an earnest inglorious 
foozler to the end of his days. 
But, as so frequently happens 
in such cases, the victim played 
doggedly on, all unconscious 
of his doom, ever hoping to 
discover some “open sesame ” 
to proficiency. Often in those 
days, as I (a cheerful fellow- 
foozler) watched him grimly 
ploughing the desolate sands of 
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the Anting plain, or the grey 
unlovely mud-flats of the Tient- 
sin course, I felt inclined to 
sympathise with old Kuan’s 
attitude towards a pastime cap- 
able of creating such havoc 
with one’s equanimity. Had 
his opinion been asked, Kuan 
would probably have ascribed 
the root of the trouble to some 
unexpiated sin of M‘Quigg’s 
remote, and probably Scotch, 
ancestors. Looking back on 
it now, in the light of recent 
observation, I perceive that 
his infatuation for the game 
was an infirmity natural to a 
certain type of masterful mind ; 
furthermore, that the more pro- 
nounced and successful this 
type, the greater its liability to 
persistent foozling. We used 
to poke fun at M‘Quigg in 
those days for finding, in al- 
leged business negotiations at 
Yokohama or Hongkong, 4 
pretext for trying his luck on 
greens of real grass; but I 
daresay we would not have 
done so, had we been able to 
foresee how great a part golf 
would come to play in the 
crises and destinies of nations 
at the hands of enthusiastic 
foozlers, who happened also 
to be Prime Ministers or poten- 
tates of the Press. . 
An incident which occurred 
in the course of our game on 
the Sunday morning of my talk 
with Kuan may serve to illus- 
trate the demoralising effect of 
the game upon the mind of 
one usually indifferent to the 
cussedness of inanimate objects 
and mindful of the laughter of 
the gods. We were playing 4 
hole in the vicinity of the 
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Yellow Temple enclosure, on 
the northern side of the course. 
M‘Quigg’s tee-shot had put 
his ball close to an obstacle of 
the type which figures with 
such melancholy frequency, not 
only in the waste places, but 
in the tilled fields of North 
China—namely, a little mor- 
tuary mound, consisting of a 
Devoe’s oil packing - case, 
sparsely covered with loose 
earth. On the Tientsin course, 
as on the Shanghai recreation 
ground of former days, the 
game derived a certain piquant 
flavour of Old Mortality from 
the graves, tombstones, and 
widows’ monuments, which af- 
forded almost the only variants 
of the flat landscape, and occa- 
sional hazards; but on the 
windswept No Man’s Land 


which lies beyond the northern 
walls of Peking, none but the 


coffins of the very poor were 
ever dumped, and these con- 
tained, as a rule, the pitiful 
remains of some unwanted 
nameless little one. 

By the rules of the game as 
we played it, M‘Quigg was 
entitled to lift his ball and 
drop it clear of the dismal 
obstacle, losing a stroke. But 
the pangs of defeat were upon 
him, and, hardening his heart, 
he elected to play it as it lay, 
and this, not prudently with 
a niblick, but with a forceful 
ron. No kerosene packing- 
case was ever made that could 
resist the impact of that shot. 
The thin weather-beaten shell 
cracked, as if smitten with an 
axe, and through the horrid 
breach the ball disappeared. 
Had I not been dormie, M‘Quigg 
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would no doubt have agreed to 
treat it as lost, abandoning the 
hole ; as it was, he turned his 
back on that shattered tenement 
of clay and pretended to be 
lighting his pipe; whilst his 
caddy, a ragged urchin of the 
Ishmael breed, proceeded to 
retrieve the ball, as uncon- 
cernedly as if it had lain in 
casual water. Over the details 
of that quest I draw the veil 
of decency. The boy having 
handed the ball to him, M‘Quigg 
doggedly dropped again. Hav- 
ing played the shot, he then 
calmly inquired whether I 
thought that a penalty should 
attach to lifting a ball unplay- 
able under such conditions ? 
He held the view—I was at no 
pains to contest. it—that coffins 
casually deposited on or near 
the fairway should, under local 
rules, be treated as ground 
under repair. As I won the 
hole and match with a couple 
of strokes to spare, the ques- 
tion was of academic interest 
only; had the issue of the 
game depended upon it, he 
was quite capable of referring 
it to ‘ The Field.’ 

From a flowering plum-tree 
just inside the enclosure of the 
Yellow Temple, a golden oriole 
was singing a rapturous greet- 
ing to the spring, the rippling 
credo of a joyful heart, un- 
burdened by any winter gar- 
ments of repentance. Farther 
on, against a dark background 
of cedars, the clustered chalices 
of a leafless magnolia glistened 
like jewels in the sun—goodly 
sights and sounds, whose heal- 
ing virtue lured one to forget 
the grim realities of wintry 
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wastes and squalid lives and 
little coffins on the desolate 
plain. 

“Come on, Peter,” I said; 
“‘-we’ve had enough golf. Let’s 
go and have a stroll round the 
temple grounds. And after 
lunch we’ll sit and smoke under 
the trees and listen to the 
birds, or you can swop words 
of wisdom with the priest.” 

“All right,” he replied ; 
*“T’ve had all I want of the 
damn game for a while. Did 
ever you see anything like the 
way I’ve been slicing my 
drives? All the same, if I'd 
had a bit of luck... .” 

“‘ Post-mortems are barred. 
To every dog his day. Do you 
hear that bird, Peter? I 
shouldn’t wonder if he is draw- 
ing his mate’s attention to 
the curious spectacle of two 
middle-aged individuals devot- 
ing the first spring morning 
to the ludicrous business of 
chasing a ball about with a 
bundle of funny sticks. Let’s 
hang our clubs on a weeping- 
willow tree and hearken to the 
voice of the turtle.” 

So we paid off our gutter- 
snipes, and, leaving our clubs 
at the gate-house, made our 
way amidst the tangled weed- 
covered ruins of outer courts 
and shrines fast falling in de- 
cay, to pay our respects, as in 
duty bound, to the high priest. 
We found him in his private 
sanctum, adjoining the main 
buildings of the Temple—a 
little room all fragrant with 
freesia, daphne, and lilac,— 
where he sat, as usual, the 
embodiment of contemplative 
calm, surrounded by ancient 
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volumes of the vedas and Thi- 
betan texts. In the old days 
of the Temple’s prosperity, be- 
fore the Boxer rising, we had 
known him as one who had 
more traffic with men than 
with books, a sturdy pillar of 
the Church, one who had stood 
with princes in the gate and 
served as envoy from the Son 
of Heaven to the Dalai Lama. 
Now “the shrine was void, 
the altar bare.” His latticed 
window opened upon a dilapi- 
dated courtyard, beyond which 
stood the famous marble stupa 
with its curved bas-relief, all 
mutilated and defaced by the 
troops of the Allies quartered 
here in 1900. Of a truth, the 
glory had departed. Yet there 
was something in the atmos- 
phere of the place, and in the 
courtly serenity of the wise 
old man with the tired eyes, 
which evoked a profound im- 
pression of the undaunted spirit 
of man triumphant over evil 
destiny. As M‘Quigg observed, 
the priest, and everything about 
him, were typical of the very 
soul of the East, of patience 
invincible, upon a fitting monu- 
ment, smiling at life’s brief 
shadow-play of vain illusions. 
We sat with him for half an 
hour, and he talked cheerfully 
—first of the Tribute Mission 
coming from Tibet, of the 
troubles of the Living Buddha 
at Urga, and other ecclesiastical 
matters, and then of his be- 
loved flowers and birds, I was 
conscious all the time of the 
significance of the Buddhist 
ideal of emancipation, of the 
reality of that comfortable faith 
which is the Light of Asia, 
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of a creed which regards life 
as restless foam on the shore- 
less sea of eternity, and death 
as a gateway on the path to 
Nirvana. As an antidote to 
the humours and vapours of 
golf, nothing could have been 
more effective; to M‘Quigg’s 
ruffed feelings it brought the 
very balm of Gilead. 

After lunch, as we sat smok- 
ing our pipes on the sunny 
side of an ancient cedar, at 
peace with all the world, slowly, 
by twos and threes, a small 
crowd of children gathered 
themselves together, silent and 
wide-eyed, their minds divided 
between the fearful joy of 
observing the foreign devil at 
his ease and the expectancy 
of crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. There must have been 
a couple of dozen of them, all 
between three and ten years of 
age, representing the not-yet- 
labouring offspring of a cluster 
of tumble-down houses clus- 
tered around the gateman’s 
lodge. Ragged little waifs they 
were, unwashed and underfed ; 
on all their faces the same 
expression of half-patient, half- 
puzzled gravity, which is the 
birthmark of a race born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly up- 
ward, for ever haunted by the 
menace of hunger. 

“ There,” said M‘Quigg, ‘‘ you 
have the other side of the medal 
—the results of their fatalistic 
creed of passive acquiescence. 
It’s all very well for our 
venerable friend to ignore the 
Painful realities of existence 
and to talk of dewdrops gently 
falling into the shining sea of 
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infinity, but I never see a 
crowd of Chinese children with- 
out wishing it were possible to , 
teach these people to regulate / 
their offspring by the foanrs 
contents of their rice - bins. 
Human misery isn’t made much 
less miserable by teaching its 
victims that their sufferings 
are the result of sins com- 
mitted in a former ingarnation. 
When you remember that, all 
over China, seventy or eighty 
out of every hundred babies 
born go from their cradles to 
their graves, and that half of 
those who survive can never 
be sure of a square meal from 
one day to another, you begin 
to regard their callous waste- 
fulness of life and their in- 
difference to death in a new 
light. Look at those poor little 
devils—not a toy, and hardly 
the ghost of a laugh among 
them.” 

* And don’t forget that our 
worthy missionaries are doing 
their best to intensify the 
struggle for survival by means 
of foundling institutions and 
medical science. I see that 
one American society alone 
expects to save a million lives 
simply by teaching them that 
flies are carriers of disease 
germs, and that drinking-water 
must be boiled.” 

“Ay, but they never ask 
where the food is to come 
from for their extra million, or 
for any of the other millions 
who die every year from want 
of it. Unless they can re- 
suscitate the widow’s cruse or 
repeat the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, all their benevolent 
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activities merely mean that 
fewer Chinese will die of plague 
and pestilence and so many 
more of famine. The patri- 
archal idea of unlimited pater- 
nity was all very well for 
Noah and his passengers, but 
since the days of Oonfucius 
it has simply resulted in a 
perfectly horrible infant mor- 
tality. Wherever you _ go, 
from Kalgan to Canton, you 
will find signs and proof of a 
ruthless ceaseless slaughter of 
the innocents. That pitiful 
little coffin, dumped yonder on 
the plain, is more than many 
of them ever get.” 

“You're right. The grue- 
some work which the Black 
Cart does every morning for 
Peking goes on, in one form 
or another, all over the land.” 

“And as for cold-blooded 
callousness, did ever you see 
anything like the way that 
caddy of mine started rooting 
and grubbing for the ball ? ” 

“Quod fecit per alium,” I 
murmured. “It was certainly 
pretty ghoulish. But perhaps 
there is something about golf 
that’s destructive even of a 
caddy’s finer feelings ? ” 

“A body blow,” Peter ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘ You needn’t rub it 
in. I know I should have 
stopped the little monster. But 
what good would it have done ? 
He’d only have gone back 
later and retrieved the ball, 
to sell to me another day.” 

While we talked, our juvenile 
audience, increasing in num- 
bers, had gradually been draw- 
ing nearer, all stolidly silent, 
with solemn eyes of covetous- 
ness{fixed on our empty bottles 
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and the meagre remnants of 
our meal. Some of the smaller 
ones were still wearing several 
layers of the cotton-wadded 
rags gradually accumulated 
(and sewn) upon their little 
bodies as winter advanced ; 
not even M‘Quigg’s Boer to- 
bacco could alleviate the pun- 
gent discomfort of their closer 
advances. We therefore made 
a bundle of everything that 
was left, and, giving it to the 
largest female infant, bade them 
all begone and discuss the 
matter of distribution some- 
where else. So they went, 
and in a little while high 
words and sounds of woe were 
borne to us upon the breeze. 

“Talking of callousness,” 
said M‘Quigg, lighting another 
pipe, “that grisly business of 
this morning reminds me of 
another experience with a coffin 
which opened my eyes to some 
of the grim realities under- 
lying the struggle for existence 
in this country. 

“Tt happened a good many 
years ago, when I was in the 
Customs and serving at Han- 
kow. I had got a new pony 
and was trying to teach him 
to jump. One afternoon I was 
riding along the river’s bank, 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Japanese 
Concession, and putting him 
at such banks and ditches 
as there were. The river was 
very low that winter. It was 
the year of the great drought, 
and refugees from the famine 
districts in Kiangsu were mak- 
ing for the upper Yangtsze ; 
you could buy a baby—even 
a boy—for fifty cents. Well, 
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as I was looking for jumps, I 
caught sight of one just about 
the right size and height ahead 
of me on the foreshore—a 
bit of No Man’s Land that in 
the flood season would probably 
be under water. It was, as I 
saw, @ newly-made grave, the 
coffin covered with a little 
loose earth and sunk a few 
inches only into the soil. I 
remember that as I put the 
pony at it I wondered in a 
vague sort of way at any one 
putting a grave in such a 


“Well, the pony baulked 
and finally scrambled at the 
jump; and in getting over it 
somehow one of his hind-legs 
caught the lid of the coffin and 
crashed through it as if it were 
made of paper. The animal 
thereupon bolted, and galloped 
half a mile before I pulled him 
up. I then turned back, in- 
tending to put him at the 
jump again, when, looking in 
the direction of the grave, to 
my amazement and horror I 
saw, protruding from the hole 
which the pony’s hoof had 
made, a ghostly hand and 
arm feebly beckoning to the 
world at large. I tell you it 
gave me the shivers, and my 
first instinct was to bolt. How- 
ever, I got off, hitched the pony 
to a tree, and proceeded to 
investigate. The arm, still 
beckoning, had been followed 
by another; and as I began 
to enlarge the opening a faint 
voice from the interior cried 
for help. The thin pine boards 
Were easily dealt with, and 
i @ minute or two I had the 
lid off—revealing, amidst a 
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tangle of coarse cerements and 
loose earth, a wretched crea- 
ture, miserably emaciated but 
undeniably alive, and appa- 
rently about thirty years of age. 
Disentangled from his sack- 
cloth, he sat up and expressed 
a strong desire for food and 
drink; also to go home. His 
name, he said, was Sheng, and 
his father was a shupan, or 
native clerk, in the Customs. 
He knew that he had been ill 
in his father’s house, but did 
not remember anything about 
losing consciousness ; he only 
realised that he had been buried 
when he awoke to find himself 
cabined and confined in that 
narrow bed which I had so 
suddenly disturbed. 

“T left him sitting up in his 
coffin, his legs still swathed in 
his shroud, while I went to 
the nearest village to try and 
get the poor devil some food 
and find a messenger to carry 
word to his parents and fetch 
a chair or other conveyance. 
I was able to buy some boiled 
rice and sweet potatoes, and to 
dispatch a youngster to the 
city, bidding Sheng senior come 
out and welcome his resur- 
rected son; but although the 
whole village speedily gathered 
around the coffin and watched 
its occupant devour the food, 
not one of them would come 
near “the ghost,” or paid any 
attention to his piteous appeals 
to be released from the durance 
of the dead. A buried man, 
in all their experience, was a 
dead man; and if he wasn’t, 
it was the family’s business and 
not theirs. No good ever came 
from meddling with corpses or 
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ghosts. So I gave the poor 
wretch a cigarette, and ad- 
vised him to wait patiently 
until his people arrived. The 
cigarette, which he smoked 
sitting up in his coffin, seemed 
to afford him more comfort 
than my advice. 

**In about an hour the mes- 
senger came back. He had 
told the tale, not only to the 
elder Mr Sheng, as I had bidden 
him, but to every one he met 
by the way, with the result 
that already hundreds of curious 
folk were streaming out from 
the city to see a sight so rare 
as that of a talking ghost. But 
the Sheng family were not 
among the sight-seers. The 


father acknowledged that the 
coffin was that of his recently 
buried son, who had died of 
an epileptic fit a week before, 


but advised all and sundry to 
pay no attention to the ghost, 
and to put back the body as 
they found it. To many of 
the spectators this advice 
seemed sound enough. Ghosts 
are notoriously tricky in their 
ways; and in any case, if a 
father declared that his son 
is dead, there’s an end to the 
business. If I hadn’t been 
there, and if Pére Etienne of 
the Missions Etrangéres hadn’t 
turned up at the right moment, 
they might easily have buried 
the poor devil again. As it 
was, after he had sat in his 
coffin for several hours more, 
Pére Etienne succeeded in per- 
suading a neighbouring temple 
to receive the ghost as our 
paying guest, pending further 
arrangements. As his own 
family absolutely refused to 
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have anything to do with him, 
the Mission people finally had 
to find him a coolie’s job 
somewhere. His father’s decis- 
ion in the matter was inspired 
not so much by prejudice about 
ghosts as by the fact that, 
being an epileptic and feeble- 
minded, his son had become 
@ source of expense instead of 
@ prop of maintenance. But 
the incident gave me, for the 
first time, an idea of the men- 
tality produced by the reck- 
less Over-production and ruth- 
less scrapping of human life 
which, humanly speaking, re- 
mains a weak spot in the 
wisest and strongest social sys- 
tem ever produced by human- 
ity. And now it’s getting on 
for tea-time ; let’s go.” 

As we passed the gate-house 
I caught in its murky recesses a 
fleeting glimpse of M‘Quigg’s 
caddy. Then from its depths 
there emerged an abject-looking 
creature, a thing of rags and 
wretchedness, who came sidling 
towards us. 

** Lao nin chia,” he whined, 
addressing M‘Quigg. “I delay 
your Excellencies. But the 
tajen will forgive me, for that 
of which I speak though 4 
small matter, is serious for a 
poor man. It was all an acci- 
dent, I know, and no fault of 
the tajen, this destruction of 
my little daughter’s humble 
grave...” 

“T knew it before he said 
a word,” observed M‘Quigg. 
“Tt was too good a chance to 
miss.”’ 

“The penalty for lifting one’s 
ball is sometimes postponed,” I 
observed. ‘Of course it’s not 
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his grave, but it looks like a case 
of ‘pay up and look sweet.’ ” 
M‘Quigg spoke softly, as one 
should to a parent bereaved— 
“True,” he said, “it was an 
unfortunate accident. We will 
see to it. But tell me first, 
what is your name, and what 
business brings you to the 
gatehouse of the Temple ? ” 
The shifty-eyed rogue, visibly 
heartened by the prospect of 
compensatory cash, replied that 
his insignificant name was Liu, 
and his wretched occupation 
that of water-coolie. The gate- 
keeper was his cousin. He 
would not have dared to trouble 
us with this matter had he not 
known of the tajen’s generous 
benevolence. It would be neces- 
sary to replace the broken coffin 
with a new packing-case, and 
that speedily. 
M‘Quigg gently dammed the 
“How 


flowing tide of words. 

much will it cost to put all 

things in order,” he asked. 
“Tajen, it is not easy to 


say. The price of packing- 
cases has risen. Probably for 
five dollars .. .” 

“ For five dollars, thou mud- 
baked counterfeit of a man, I 
could buy your whole family. 
And now, since you say that 
the grave over yonder is yours, 
tell me how came you to put 
it on land which does not be- 
long to you, and why did you 
not bury the coffin decently ? ” 

“Tt is common land,”’ whined 
the wretch. 

“And you a common rogue,” 
retorted M‘Quigg. “I have no 
belief in this tale of your 
little daughter. Nevertheless, 
a injury has been done, and 
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it must be repaired. I will 
give you two dollars to buy a 
new coffin, and another one 
for your trouble, but only 
when the grave has been re- 
moved to some spot other than 
our ball-playing ground. And 
if ever another coffin appears 
on that ground, my friend, it 
will mean big trouble for you 
and your family, including that 
turtle’s egg, your son, who 
carried my bag to-day.” 

"T'was an arrow shot into the 
air, but it struck the right 
spot. The native mind was 
obviously impressed by this 
foreigner’s devilish perspicacity. 

*“*T will see that the grave is 
removed,” he said. 

* All right,” said M‘Quigg. 
“Tf it has been done when 
next I come, you shall have 
the three dollars.” The scare- 
crow shuffled back towards the 
gate-house. 

“Observe,” said M‘Quigg, 
“that if we had simply paid 
for a new coffin, the course 
would have rapidly become a 
pauper’s cemetery, maintained 
by ourcharitable contributions.” 

As we rode out towards the 
Anting Gate, the oriole’s even- 
song was throbbing with the 
joy of that never-never land 
where youth and beauty and 
loving-kindness abide for ever. 
Far overhead, like a broad 
arrow speeding to its mark, a 
phalanx of wild geese was head- 
ing for the silent places of 
Mongolia or Saghalien, won- 
derful in their mysterious pur- 
pose and disciplined precision. 
Slowly towards the western 
hills the sun was setting, splen- 
did and serene. 
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St Mato in September, full 
of English-speaking people, was 
no use to me: but the luck 
of the road provided me there 
with an introduction in my 
possible destination, which was 
the City of Angers. Barring 
that, I started without guide- 
book, without a plan, with no 
guiding impulse except the luck 
of the road and a vague pur- 
pose to drink the favourite 
wine of Athos in the country 
where it is grown. I picked 
Dol for my first stage, partly 
because I liked the name, so 
evidently ancient, but chiefly 
because it was the nearest 


place certain to have a hotel; 
also, a little, because it had 
a river which by my calcula- 
tion ought to hold sea-trout. 
And so the train took me, in 
a state of virgin ignorance, to- 
wards the interior of Northern 


Brittany, travelling second- 
class because it is an offence 
against officialism to book third 
for so short a journey. The 
French are a pleasant people, 
but by some strange dispensa- 
tion their railway system is 
planned, manned and adminis- 
tered exclusively by Prussians. 

The country was flatter than 
Picardy—flat as the wheat- 
growing plains of Beauce,— 
but, unlike anything else I 
had seen in France, broken 
into small fields and hedged 
about as if it were in England. 


Then after about ten miles, 
a great lump of ground stood 
up out of the plain with signs 
of quarrying on it: it was the 
Mont Dol, I learnt from my 
neighbours: a little farther 
on came another rise to our 
right, with a great church on 
top of it. That was Dol—and 
the church was a cathedral. 
In Ireland St Patrick, who 
got his ecclesiastical training 
in Gaul, set us up with three 
hundred and fifty bishoprics, 
for, as we gather, no clan or 
sept would let itself be bishoped 
from without. The same must 
have been true of this other 
Celtic country, for in my wan- 
dering I seemed to meet cathe- 
drals everywhere, though the 
dioceses are lumped this many 
hundred years into some larger 
grouping. Town and station 
were a long way apart at Dol, 
as generally happens in these 
old towns: rail likes the plains, 
but fortification liked the hil- 
lock, and what I met first was 
a long pleasant boulevard, 
friendly even on that wet Sep- 
tember evening; entirely 
French, but entirely usual. 
Next, a little square with a 
post-office and a war memorial ; 
then suddenly entering the 
main street at right angles, I 
was back four or five centuries 
at least. . Nothing in St Malo 
had prepared me for these 
quaintly gabled houses, their 
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dormer windows, the fantastic 
line of the roofs, the exquisite 
slating, like fish-scales, and 
the long lovely curve of a 
street which keeps the line it 
had when there were Prince 
Bishops in Dol governing a 
great part of Brittany. Hugo 
in his ‘Quatre Vingt Treize’ 
says that Dol is not a town 
but a street. The same could 
be affirmed of a hundred Irish 
places having like this about 
a thousand hearths ; but, alas ! 
our streets have none of that 
beauty. I left my kit at the 
Grand-Maison Hotel, which be- 
longs of right to all this an- 
tiquity, and following my usual 
instinct, went to look for run- 
ning water. What I reached 
could be hardly called running 
—a stagnant muddy ditch,— 
no use to me whatever, and 
so I fell back on the cathedral. 


Here was a great rudely-con- 
structed porch on the south 
‘ side, decorated on its flanks 
with sculptures that puzzled 


me: powerful things, primi- 
tive in their simplification, yet 
somehow not exactly primitive 
in suggestion. But the light 
was failing, and I left it at 
that and went in to dinner. 
Since there were at that meal 
a couple of English tourists, 
and since Dol is a stopping- 
place on the motor drive from 
St Malo to Mont St Michel, 
probably a great number of 
my readers will know that Dol 
and Mont Dol are inland cousins 
of the Mont, which rise out of 
flat reclaimed slobland—strand- 
ed ports like Romney and 
Winchelsea; and my river, 
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where I hoped for fishing, no 
more than a tidal ditch through 


the long miles of reclamation. 
These instructed persons will 
know also that the sculptures 
which puzzled me were six- 
teenth century work, carried 
out by the restorers of the 
cathedral in deliberate imita- 
tion of the fourteenth century 
roughness. I had not known 
that any one was self-con- 
sciously primitive so early. One 
thing, however, I did learn 
which may have escaped the 
passing tourist: in the Grand- 
Maison people were at cards, 
and when I saw a dummy hand 
put down andiheard trumps 
(or no trumps) declared, I sup- 
posed it to be bridge. But all 
the cards under the seven were 
out of the pack, and the game 
was manille, which presumably 
must be one of the parents 
from which the supplanter of 
whist is descended. Very merry 
my elderly hostess and her 
friends were over it, though 
Mrs Battle would have thought 
them shamefully indifferent to 
the rigour of the game. 

Two other matters may be 
recorded. The neighbourhood 
makes an admirable cheese, 
which may be bought in Lon- 
don, and is labelled Notre Dame 
du Mont-Dol. Rather like Port 
Salut, but better. The other 
concerns a notice in the cathe- 
dral by which the Archbishop 
of Rennes ordains that no 
woman shall be admitted with 
uncovered head. It adds that 
no woman who is comme il faut 
goes abroad except coiffée. I 
suppose we ordinary humans 
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do ill to praise and admire 
the sleek, glossy hair so ex- 
quisitely neat with which the 
young French housewife goes 
about the business of her house- 
hold marketing. If she slipped 
into the church on her way 
home, would God really be 
angry ? 

The orthodox move after 
Dol would be to Mont St 
Michel, where, as everybody 
knows, the ideal omelette was 
made by the Mére Poulard. 
But the Mére Poulard is dead 
and her omelette is now syn- 
dicalised, and can be had in 
half a dozen competing estab- 
lishments. Or, can it, I won- 
der? Does it keep the per- 
sonal touch which it must have 
had to earn a lady this odd 
immortality ? What a talent ! 
And is it utilised now in some 
And in what 


other sphere ? 
other sphere can heavenly ome- 
lettes be created without the 
breaking of eggs ? Anyhow, at 
the little station of Dol I de- 
cided for a ticket to Rennes. 
That little station should not 


be left without a word: the 
station hotel extends its gar- 
dens so as to be continuous 
with the platform, and there 
are seats there in the sun where 
you may sit and drink your 
vermouth. Altogether the most 
welcoming friendly little sta- 
tion I ever did see, but the 
Prussian is in the ticket-office. 
When I went to book he told 
me firmly I could not travel 
by that train. It went to 
Rennes—but my journey was 
not long enough to allow of 
my going on an express. I 
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offered to pay second-class : 
that was rejected, and then I 
heard a voice from behind 
prompting me surreptitiously 
and in a whisper, exactly like 
a schoolboy in class. I asked 
for the name suggested. It was 
a place just outside Rennes: 
and I got it. There was the 
regulation: there was also the 
recognised means of evasion— 
at the cost of a few sous. The 
French people, I fancy, accept 
it all as part of the training for 
their great natural concern of 
circumventing the tax-collector 
—in which they have no Euro- 
pean equals. 

Rennes was very bright and 
very well ordered, very French 
under the clean hard sunlight 
which sharpened all its con- 
tours. I liked its spacious 
Champ de Mars, I liked the 
gay little garden constructed 
over a tunnel where the river 
is bridged across for some two 
hundred yards in the centre of 
the town, and you get the long 
stretch of water shining each 
way beyond all the reds and 
yellows of an autumn parterre. 
I liked the meeting of the slow 
streams, Ille and Vilaine, and 
the general suggestion of de- 
liberate drifting water traffic. 
I liked also the church of St 
Germain with its beautiful east 
window where the sixteenth- 
century glass leaves so many 
uncoloured spaces that the 
whole makes you think of 
some celestial patchwork. I 
liked the shrine of St Anthony 
of Padua with his pleasant 
litany ; but except that Rennes 
was a characteristic piece of 
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north-western France where the 
entirely modern skilfully en- 
compasses and enshrines the 
old, it would be hard for me 
to explain why I found the 
place so enjoyable. Perhaps 
something was due to a petit 
vin de muscadet (said to come 
from Anjou, but much more 
like a Moselle) and a good deal 
to the amazingly capable and 
friendly waitress who kept eight 
or ten tables going briskly in 
the open air those two sunny 
days. But Rennes was not 
the kind of town I wanted to 
linger in; the Ille and Vilaine 
were manifestly not trout 
waters, and in the fishing-tackle 
shop where I gathered informa- 
tion, people told me that their 
customers generally went in 
the direction of Fougéres. At 
Vitré, the junction, I heard 
much talk of a couronnement 
that was happening on this 
particular Saturday. My neigh- 
bours were too busy with each 
other for a polite stranger to 
interrupt, and I arrived at 
Fougéres speculating why the 
town was profusely decorated 
and full of so vast a crowd. 
Multitudes of clergy and at- 
tendant troops of devout par- 
ishioners showed that the cere- 
mony was religious. Once more 
the Boulevard de la Gare 
climbed uphill; crowds every- 
where, all in black, which is 
the Breton way, brightened up 
here and there by patches of 
strong colour on the women’s 
costumes. Beyond the top the 
road descended again and I 
saw the tail of a cortége pass- 
ing and the crowd closing in 
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behind a train of violet that 
draped somebody or something. 
Just beside me a little pAtis- 
serie had a charming window. 
Pleasant people there, in the 
middle of all their traffic, gave 
me instructions with my tea. 
In the ancient chateau of Fou- 
géres built on the ruins of an 
older fortress which Henry II. 
of England had smashed, was 
preserved a statue of the Virgin 
and Child, sculptured in stone 
by some craftsman of an even 
earlier day. In 1449 the Eng- 
lish again captured and sacked 
the place, and flung the statue 
over the ramparts. Many years 
later it was discovered buried in 
the marsh and Fougéres de- 
cided to do honour to Notre 
Dame des Marais. A crown 
was placed on the head of 
the gentle little lady, she was 
carried round the streets in 
triumph, and set finally in the 
church of St Sulpice which 
stands on the lower level near 
to where she was found. Hach 
year, on the 8th of September, 
she and her Babe are borne in 
procession about the town and 
each year more jewels are 
added to crown or robe. I 
turned back to meet the cortége, 
and following it found myself 
plunging down a steep narrow 
street whose houses were many 
hundred years old: some had 
the first floor projecting over 
the sidewalk and strutted out 
on pillars of wood or stone. 
At the foot of the street we 
swung across a narrow bridge 
over a little river and up to 
the narrow gate of a huge 
medizxval fortress ; through an- 
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other gate and tower, and then 
out into a green open space 
where a platform was set and 
chairs provided for a congrega- 
tion of perhaps a thousand: 
but twice as many swarmed 
up on to every coign of vantage, 
while behind the platform a 
long assembly of nuns in huge 
white coifs took up their station 
on the ramparts and made a 
background to all that array 
of bishops in violet and purple, 
while a Cardinal in his scarlet 
harangued. What interested 
me most was his tribute to 
the Mayor whose idea it had 
been to associate the religious 
ceremony with the municipal- 
ity’s possession, this monument 
of feudal times. 

For at Fougéres as else- 
where, officialdom is no way 
clerical; yet here was the 
non-clerical bureaucracy doing 
its best to be friendly to the 
Church. It was not like the 
festival of Jeanne d’Arc at 
Orleans, an occasion which had 
a military significance: no 
troops are at Fougérés, now a 
purely industrial town given 
over to bootmaking: but it 
was a practical demonstration 
that French authority in Brit- 
tany at all events wants to 
keep the Union Saerée alive. 
The most picturesque figure to 
me was one of the Péres Blancs 
in his white Arab robe. It is 
little more than thirty years 
since Cardinal Lavigerie who 
founded the Péres Blancs was 
pelted with execrations for his 
toast d’Alger when at a public 
banquet he called on all French 
Catholics to join him in wish- 


ing long life to the Republic. 
To-day we all know that Lavi- 
gerie and Leo XIII. who 
prompted his speech have won : 
and who is to compute what 
France owes and Europe owes 
to these pioneers of the Union 
Sacrée? Yet, coming away 
from the ceremony in the 
middle of that surging crowd, 
I was amazed to think of the 
formidable courage that is in 
French politicians of the Left. 
Here is this amazingly power- 
ful organisation, a state within 
their state, cherished by mul- 
titudes of their best blood and 
brains; and yet the politic- 
ians have attacked it, smacked 
its face, insulted it, done it 
cruel injury even, perhaps with 
a bigotry of opposition, but 
honestly and firmly determined 
to have no interference from 
any clergy or any cult in their 
national concerns. 

After the ceremony I settled 
myself in a hotel and suc- 
ceeded in finding a friendly 
fisherman. There was a trout- 
stream near Fougéres, the upper 
waters of the Couesnon, but 
I could see nothing in very 
attractive waters except little 
dace that pecked at my dry 
fly. Still that excursion gave 
me sense of what Balzac em- 
phasises in ‘ Les Chouans ’ and 
Hugo in ‘ Quatre Vingt Treize’ 
—the difficulty of the Breton 
country for military operations, 
as compared with the rest of 
France. With those enormous 
hedges, every field is really, 
as Balzac said, a fortress. And 
if you look over the valley of 
the Couesnon from the high 
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terrace of the Jardin Public 
you could easily believe that 
the whole is still, as he de- 
scribed it, one forest. Trees 
are everywhere: every hedge- 
row has its line of them. Yet, 
go out into it, and you see that 
all is to-day reclaimed, broken 
in, managed and civilised. Half 
the semblance of forest comes 
from the fact that nearly all the 
fields are planted with apple- 
trees among which they raise 
their crops of sarrasin, whose 
stalks, red as withered sorrel, 
leave a reddish stubble and 
the ranged stooks of sheaves 
are ruddy notes of colour. In 
the time Balzac wrote of, cake 
made of sarrasin was the tradi- 
tional peasant’s food, like oat- 
cake in Scotland: now they 


only thrash it for their pigs. 
Little trace is left of that dim 
mysterious land of devout bar- 


barism which the two great 
novelists describe, and from 
these regions, once the very 
centre of Chouannerie, the Bre- 
ton language is disappearing. 
Only once in a fortnight did I 
hear a tongue spoken that was 
not French, and then I rather 
think that those two arti- 
sans on their way from Brest 
were not Bretons but of some 
Balkan people. Their French 
was like an Italian’s. 

The forest is there still, of 
course—plenty of it ; but noth- 
ing could show the victory of 
Civilisation more completely. 
A long straight dusty road, 
yet tree-shaded, took me out, 
and where the boulevard ended, 
forest began: all beechwood, 
very tall timber, perfectly kept, 
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the ground clear of under- 
growth, a clean russet carpet 
from which the stems shot up, 
distant enough from each other 
to have full scope for growth, 
yet near enough to be forced 
continually upwards in quest 
of light, instead of spreading 
sideways. And here I met 
the most pleasing thing that 
Fougéres showed me. The main 
road ploughed on broad and 
straight, cleaving the forest 
in two, and on each hand were 
tumble - down shanties — the 
booths of sabotiers. One man 
was working: his booth was 
partitioned in two, and on the 
right lay a hatchet of odd 
shape among a pile of chips. 
As I watched, the craftsman 
picked up a section of young 
beech trunk: it had been 
split in four. Quickly with 
easy strokes of the broad- 
faced blade he shaped it, and 
in two minutes there was a 
sabot rough-hewn. Then leav- 
ing his pile of big chips he 
moved into the other parti- 
tion, more like a workshop, 
less like a wood-shed. Here 
a knife, such as is used for 
slicing turnips, was fastened 
at the end of its three-foot 
blade to a ring in a big block, 
on which it turned freely. 
With this he set to slicing and 
paring the wood, sometimes 
scooping out large chunks, next 
moment delicately shaving and 
rounding till the thing took the 
contours of a booted foot. Each 
step in the process was evi- 
dently traditional. Certain 
nicks were cut across the grain, 
and to them he worked. When 
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it was smoothed off to his 
satisfaction he handed it to 
his wife: for in this trade, 
which goes from parents to 
children, the woman always 
has the task of scooping out 
the sabot when the man has 
shaped it. She looked no more 
than twenty, though her son, 
@ mischievous Chérubin of seven 
or eight, played about the 
shed, learning his trade by 
year-long observation: and 
she was strong, and needed to 
be. Having clamped the sabot 
by wedges into a vice, she 
took a sort of broad-gauged 
auger and threw against the 
wood the full pressure of her 
strength from the hips upward, 
her feet set wide apart for 
the thrust; then with a twist 
of the whole body she gave 
the tool its boring action, 
thrusting and twisting at once. 
It was harder work than the 
man’s, they both agreed. In 
all primitive life—and this craft 
is probably as old as the forest 
—man is the shaper, designer, 
and director; woman the lab- 
ourer, his béte de somme. Yet 
here also skill was needed. 
She took one measure only, 
then the scooping and gauging 
went on till she handed me 
the finished sabot, polished 
like a shell and, like a shell, 
showing pink where the light 
pierced the wood’s whiteness. 
That she said was the guide 
to work by: when the pink 
showed, you were far enough. 
These kindly people live in 
the town: the hut is their 
workshop, they do not move 
from place to place: the State 
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lets them put up these baraque- 
ments on the public road, and 
sells them the timber, dear 
enough, but on payment by 
instalments. Elsewhere alder 
is used (Lancashire uses no 
other, and I have seen clog- 
makers at work down in Somer- 
set where the wood could be 
had); young elm also, and 
plane, will serve: but here at 
Fougéres it is a country of 
beech. 

I went into the forest and, 
propped against a tree-trunk, 
watched all these slim dainty 
persons stand quietly about 
me. From each stem little 
feathery fronds shot out here 
and there, breaking the sheer 
unity of line: and the sun- 
shine, sifted down through the 
upper canopy of leaves, caught 
in their transverse greennesses 
and made darting patterns of 
green light through the shade. 
All was the still life of the 
forest: yet a few hundred 
yards away, up-thrown dust 
hung in a blue mist over the 
road, and the sabotiers’ brown 
booths were dimly discernible. 
A squirrel leapt in the high 
tree-tops, so vivid a red that 
when he rested with sunlight 
on him it was like a piece of 
coloured glass. And as the 
sun sank, all out towards the 
western fringe of the wood be- 
came a glory of gold flooding in, 
illuminating all this solemnity 
with a radiance more solemn 
than the greenest gloom. I 
watched a group of people at 
play there, and their gestures 
and grouping fell into large 
broad lines, the colour of their 
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clothes into dark rich masses : 
I had seen it all on canvas, 
but where? Then I remem- 
bered Watteau, and knew 
through whose eyes I had been 
brought to perceive the classic 
dignity that can be in a game 
of blindman’s-buff. 

A mile or two farther on in 
that forest I came upon my 
vision of the perfect house in 
the French fashion: a chateau 
of the eighteenth century or 
later, which had not only gone 
clear away from the feudal idea 
of turreted building, but freed 
itself too from the stiffness of 
the Grand Siécle. It had a 
lovely emplacement in a broad 
clearing among skilfully planted 
tree-clumps facing down to a 
tiny stream: it looked so 
habitable, so spacious and so 
gracious, distinguished and yet 
easy: sitting on the ground as 
if it had grown there, almost 
even as if it had settled down 
like a resting partridge: it 
might rise up if you clapped 
your hands at it. 

Another forest picture that 
I keep is of woodmen sweating 
in the shade that hot September 
day as they worked clearing 
out the inferior timber with 
seven - pound axes, curiously 
malformed to my eye, and the 
haft a mere broom-handle un- 
Shaped. The clumsy tool made 
their work ugly to watch ; effec- 
tive, no doubt, but lacking the 
poise and rhythm of a good 
man with a Canadian axe; and 
it was in odd contrast with the 
fine instinct for forestry that 
one felt everywhere displayed 
in the spacing of the timber 
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and the perfect texture of that 
wood carpet. 

From Fougéres I headed 
south, thinking to see Vitré 
and Le Mans on my way: but 
I had counted without Prus- 
sianism. At Vitré officials in- 
sisted that my train for Angers 
went in forty minutes instead 
of three hours later, as the 
time-table indicated: I had 
barely time to dash out and 
reconnoitre a fine cathedral 
with noticeable glass chande- 
liers: and, as everywhere else 
in that country, old roofs with 
slating sometimes the colour 
of a pigeon’s breast, sometimes 
black and glossy as a crow, 
but everywhere in their outline 
having that abrupt decisive 
contour, the ligne courte et 
cassée, which is the signature 
of France. Then came my 
next stage, Le Mans, and when 
I was told again that in despite 
of the railway guide I could 
only travel on by a train which 
left after three-quarters of an 
hour, I fought, and ascertained 
that Prussianism insists you 
shall complete your journey by 
the first train available. With- 
out prompting from anybody, 
I did what no doubt every 
Frenchman does in the same 
circumstances: went out to 
sit in a café till I should have 
missed this premier train de 
correspondance. 

A la Renommée de Huitres 
was a tempting sign, and so 
there sat I and ate strange- 
shaped green Portuguese mol- 
luses with very excellent dry 
Anjou wine, then strolled on 
to look at a great grave 
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splendid church which I took 
to be the cathedral, and was 
certainly worthy to be one. 
But after a while I learnt that 
this was Notre Dame de la 
Couture, and that the cathedral 
was elsewhere and ought to be 
seen—as I should not have 
needed to be told if one’s educa- 
tion were more decent. It was 
like coming by accident on a 
work called the ‘ Divina Com- 
media.’ But that day I could 
only get a fleeting visual im- 
pression of the most beautiful 
building that I have ever seen, 
and cursed myself for dallying 
with oysters. 

Still, under the sunlight at 
Angers next morning it seemed 
good to be there: no longer in 
Brittany but unmistakeably in 
France—the European country 
in which northern and southern 
meet, and Atlantic and Baltic 
influences blend with the Medi- 
terranean tradition. One felt 
that very strongly at once in 
the very beautiful public gar- 
dens which at first looked 
essentially southern. Yet half 
at least of the plants used for 
their elaborate colour - effects 
grow almost as well with us— 
the roses, the big dahlias, and 
fuchsias, and even the cannas, 
scarlet, salmon, or yellow and 
frog-spotted. But no English 
garden that I have seen achieves 
that perfect conventionality in 
which statuary is so well in- 
troduced, so fitting a centre to 
the boulevards, discreetly gay, 
and to the wide modern streets 
with houses close - shuttered 
against sun in a fashion that 
tells of the south, and having, 
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as is usual in France, doors 
that seem merely to be a hole 
in the wall. No English door 
ever looks so shut as a French 
one: it calls attention to itself 
in a way that invites to enter. 
I have always a little the feel- 
ing at most French doors that 
I am knocking at a convent 
gate. But, as one said to me, 
it is all the greater distinction 
to find oneself inside what does 
not open too easily. 

For the lovers of antiquity, 
Angers has, heaven knows, 
enough to please them: the 
old quarter of the town is 
full of little narrow streets 
with stone-built stone-staired 
houses that may be any age, 
and have remained solid and 
and habitable. And it is full 
of museums. Just beside the 
cathedral I came on one, looked 
after by an enchanting old 
lady who said, ‘*‘ Dans un in- 
stant je suis a& vous,” almost as 
if it were “‘ Je suis @ toi.” She 
did not recite a litany of 
official details, but explained 
simply all that was necessary 
to know about the amazing 
collection of tapestries which 
were under her charge. She 
loved them all, that was clear: 
if she had a favouritism for the 
fourteenth century, well, partly 
I think she was right, but very 
largely it was because Touraine 
has none of it. Anjou is jealous 
of its better-known neighbour. 
But she carried my judgment 
with her. These earlier things, 
for the most part in strong 
reds and blues, had plenty of 
space about the figure groups: 
the artists who designed them 
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were not afraid that their can- 
vases would look empty: life 
and movement were through 
all of them: whereas the for- 
mal sixteenth century, with its 
decorously subdued tones, gave 
you crowded panels in which 
there was too much of every- 
thing except movement and life. 

These priceless things were 
gathered up within the nine- 
teenth century all over. the 
diocese by an intelligent priest 
from other priests less intelli- 
gent. Between the First Em- 
pire and the Second such treas- 
ures were not valued: turned 
out of the churches, they served 
for anything: to cover a par- 
quet when the walls were being 
whitewashed, or to prevent 
horses from galling themselves 
by rubbing in a stable. One 
particularly fine panel had been 
acquired for thirty francs from 
a curé de campagne who used 
it as a cover to screen growing 
lettuce. Mr Pierpont Morgan 
had passed through here and 
inspected the treasures, and 
regretted his lost opportunities. 
But would a Pierpont Morgan 
ever have cared to buy at 
thirty franes ? 

The good dame had a little 
grievance which did not mar 
the amplitude of her embon- 
point. Her museum was not 
Mentioned in the guide-book, 
and people missed it, though 
it was unique: whereas “él 
wy a pas un chat qui vienne a 
Angers qui ne visite pas le 
chiteau, where, so they tell 
me (said she, with a fine aloof- 
ness), there is nothing to be 
seen.”” Sure enough, nobody 
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can miss that immense for- 
tress by the river, preserved 
and restored till it is abso- 
lutely complete, with its superb 
walls rising from its deep fosse 
and supported with towers, 
splayed out at their base like 
elephant’s legs. It was beauti- 
ful to behold that fine autumn: 
great bulks of sunlit, sun- 
warmed stone up against blue 
sky and white cloud, light re- 
lieved against light; and for 
the outside view it was full 
of interest. But to go round 
the interior one had to wait 
and then join a party of some- 
thing like fifty people, and if 
there was anything worth see- 
ing, the cheerful mutilé who 
stumped round with us did 
not succeed in making me per- 
ceive it. Still perhaps he had 
not a fair chance at me, for 
I was fresh from the sight of 
an adventure. I had sat. half 
an hour on the opposite quay 
looking at town and chateau 
across the river, and as I 
decided to cross the bridge, 
the Sunday passers-by were 
obviously excited about some- 
thing. I saw under the arches 
a man drag himself out of the 
water into one of several cots 
moored in midstream, from 
which patient folk were fishing. 
By the time I reached the 
bridge, the swimmer was stand- 
ing up and stripping to the 
waist, after which, to my amaze- 
ment, he lifted up from the 
bottom of the boat and waved 
proudly some fish as big as a 
salmon:' a carp, at a guess, 
weighing not less than seven 
or eight pounds. And as I 
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listened to the comments about 
me, the history disentangled 
itself. This lucky man had 
hooked this monster, and hav- 
ing no spare line on his reel 
to let the fish run, simply 
went overboard till he tired 
it. But to think that five 
minutes earlier on the bridge 
would have given me view of 
the whole thing! 

At the Hétel-Dieu, where is 
a beautiful great medisval 
vaulted hall, built by Henry 
II. of England, there was an- 
other gardien who rivalled the 
virtues of the lady with the 
tapestries. He showed me not 
only the beautiful cloister with 
an exquisite well-head in 


wrought-iron, but also a great 
old tithe barn in process of 
becoming an annexe to the 


Musée—for the moment, an 
adorable jumble of old wood- 
work. Nowhere in museums 
have I been left so free to 
enjoy myself—free as the gar- 
dien’s puppy who gambolled 
among the cases. 

But, I prefer to amuse my- 
self elsewhere than in museums, 
and the genial banker to whom 
I had been introduced quickly 
sent me on to those who 
could instruct me. I had been 
laying the foundations of my 
education about the wines of 
that region since well before 
the war, when I first saw Vin 
d’Anjou on a restaurant list, 
and ordered it for the sake of 
Athos, and thereafter drank 
it for its own whenever I 
got the chance. Mr Saints- 
bury has been decrying this 
wine, though with befitting 
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reservations: for Mr Saints- 
bury knows well that Alex- 
andre Dumas would not have 
attributed to Athos a taste 
which Alexandre Dumas did 
not share: indeed it had always 
struck me that the wine-mer- 
chants of Anjou did not know 
their business of publicity, or 
they would have made more 
out of this surprisingly effective 
recommendation in the ‘ Mus- 
keteers.’ That may be part 
of the retribution which a just 
Providence inflicts on the coun- 
trymen of this great genius, 
for the French as a race seem 
to think Dumas a negligible 
author. My preliminary survey 
of what the restaurants in 
Angers could offer led me to 
decide that though Touraine 
is fertile in delicious red wines, 
Anjou is not. Of the white 
varieties, I had perhaps ex- 
tended my investigation to half 
a dozen bottles ; but the Com- 
pagnie des Grands Vins d’ Anjou 
took me out in a motor-car 
to one of their properties, 
which was a vineyard of some 
fifty acres with the most modern 
type of winepress installed, and 
also a depét for receiving and 
standardising the produce of 
scores of lesser vine-growers. 
In Anjou, as in Touraine, the 
trouble for exporters, and in- 
deed for general commerce, 
lies in the fact that the growing 
is all in the hands of very 
small proprietors, and each 
man’s output is different From 
one field to another, from one 
year to the next, the yield 
varies even more than else- 
where in its quality, I was 
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told. The young soldier who 
was my guide (like so many 
that we all know, his studies 
had been cut short by the war, 
and after the war he had pre- 
ferred to take to some out- 
door way of life) explained 
that he and his partners were 
endeavouring to collect growths 
resembling each other in char- 
acter, and blend them in the 
huge casks which I saw, so 
that the buyer who bought 
once could hope to buy again 
something closely like to his 
first purchase. As to standing 
the sea, there was no trouble: 
their trade, for instance, with 
Cochin-China was developing 
fast: but the British Isles 
was an unexplored field. I 
told them what I thought 
was wanted, and they pro- 
duced from their stores two 
or three of the drier wines, 
which seemed to me very much 
preferable to the Graves or 
Barsac that one generally can 
get. They all had the char- 
acter which my guide expressed 
by a word that sounds oddly 
a8 applied in praise of wine. 
The Anjou wine is plus jewne, 
he said, than a Sauterne of 
the same class; it has more 
vivacity, more youth, even 
when it is matured. But for 
him the essential Anjou wine 
was a sweet wine: trés fruité. 
“You would think when you 
drink it you have the grape 
in your mouth.” He felt the 
poetry of his occupation, and 
I wish good-luck to the hand- 
somest young soldier I ever 
saw in a trade which, as he 
said to me, has the charm 
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of growing things, of skilled 
manufacture, and of commer- 
cial venture as well. Yet I 
did not feel in him the here- 
ditary instinct which I have 
met in the vignerons of Tour- 
aine. He belonged to a more 
modern development, and one 
little thing showed it. In the 
central hall, or vault, from 
which these vast ranges of 
cellars lead through old quar- 
ries, a couple of women clerks 
were ticketing and arranging 
for despatch of bottles. Now 
in Anjou, at all events, the old- 
fashioned wine-grower will not 
let a woman into any place 
where wine is working—lIl-y-a 
de Vinfluence, they say: these 
perilous creatures may affect 
the fermentation. I said a 
word about this to my friend, 
and he turned the subject 
away hastily. ‘Our bottles 
are corked and sealed,’ he 
said. ‘The wine in them 
could not be affected.” I 
could bet my life he has had 
remonstrances from veterans 
in the business. But probably 
the veterans also prefer the 
old - fashioned hand - operated 
press to his new machine which 
separates it into three dis- 
tinct tubs; the first takes 
runnings of the pressed grape ; 
the second, what flows when 
the screw closes in on the 
mass; the third has the ulti- 
mate squeezings. And prob- 
ably the new way is right— 
even about the women If 
he succeeds like another sol- 
dier, who after the Franco- 
Prussian war set himself in 
Angers to make a fortune out 
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of improving another drink, 
he will not need to complain. 
I was taken to visit the House 
of Cointreau and shown over 
the factory by a big jolly 
Frenchman, one of the founder’s 
sons. Not only the well-known 
Cointreau, made of Cognac and 
selected kinds of orange-peel 
(for the most part green-skinned 
oranges), but half a dozen 
other liqueurs were in manu- 
facture: there was a great 
vat full of fermenting cherries, 
from which would come the 
guignolet, a produce which ap- 
peals to me far more than the 
triple sec on which their fortune 
is built up. 

Angers did not put on view 
in its shops anything that 
specially tempted me to buy 
except what are called officially 
“ produits d’alimentation ’’—but 
in them there was infinite dis- 
play of that ingenuity and lov- 
ing care with which the French 
people envelop all that pertains 
to eating and drinking. I met 
people in Angers who com- 
plained that their town was 
ill-provided with restaurants. 
Well, there is the Cheval Blane, 
and from inspection at a dis- 
tance I recommend it cheer- 
fully to Americans. For myself, 
though vagrant in my habits, 
once I had eaten at the Hntr’acte 
I went nowhere else. It was 
a little low restaurant, and its 
two cream-coloured rooms were 
reached through an unimpres- 
sive passage; but I shall not 
forget its petits pois, its perdreau 
r6ti, and the twinkling middle- 
aged waiter who looked after 
me with the bonhomie which is 
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the charm of Angers. Nearly 
everything that I got there I 
have got elsewhere, but seldom 
so good: only, nowhere else 
in France have I met their 
crémet aua fraises, little wood- 
land strawberries served with 
a thing that was not cream 
cheese but a quintessential 
souflé of cheese and cream, 
having the same faint tang of 
harshness in it that was in the 
wild fruit. And as compared 
with anything else I met this 
year in France, the restaurant 
was cheap to excess. Indeed, 
Angers seemed far cheaper than 
any town in Brittany. Also, 
it is worth observing, the day 
is past when French provincial 
hotels are a horror in their 
intimate details. Commercial 
travellers in the Hétel Moderne 
at Fougéres recommended me 
to the Hétel des Voyageurs at 
Angers: it had nothing pic- 
turesque about it, but a bed- 
room cost five or six francs, 
and had eau courante in it with 
excellent fitments for washing : 
and the frugal English habit 
of always placing the electric 
light switch out of reach of a 
reader in bed is unknown in 
Angers—indeed, for that matter, 
in France. Why in the world 
do not more people go there ? 
In a fortnight I heard no 
English but what I carried 
with me. 

Nice people, nice country— 
with its exceptions, of course. 
One day as I lunched at the 
Entr’acte a big butcherlyFrench- 
man came in with his wife and 
ordered half a poulet. She 
carved, and handed him the 
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wing and slices of the breast. 
It seemed so trifling a com- 
modity for his huge bulk that 
one feared to see him snatch 
the cuisse away from her; but 
presently another leg was 
brought. This time he carved 
it, and pushed the drumstick 
at her. There is much to be 
said for the habit of wearing 
decorations. I liked to know 
that the chemist who sold me 
tooth-powder had the Legion 
d’Honneur and Croix de Guerre: 
I liked also to notice that this 
neighbour of mine at the 
Entr’acte had no ribbon. He 
was the very image of an 
embusqué : I wonder what pro- 
fitable camouflage hid his nour- 
ished carcase. 

Turning back from Angers, 
I made sure this time to see 
Le Mans; but if any reader 
does likewise, let him avoid 
the ostentatious restaurant that 
makes a centre-piece to the 
Place de la Republique. It is 
the only place in France where 
I was ever presented with wine 


. that no Christian could drink, 


and the food was little better. 
There is a little Restaurant 
Central tucked away in a court- 
yard where you can dine very 
Pleasantly, and where in my 
experience droll things kept 
happening. The ejection from 
its kitchen of a whiskered valet 
who had blown in from some- 
where—probably out of a Guitry 
comedy—and his progress down 
stone steps before the slim foot 
of an angry chef was a sight to 
Please anybody. 

It is good to go in a good 
temper to visit the cathedral : 
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yet I think that even if one 
were badly ruffled, serenity 
would soon come there. How 
all that elaborate structure was 
ever built up, how it was even 
ever thought of, above all, 
how it still stands, baffles me 
to comprehend: but there it 
is, vast yet intricate as the 
subtlest cabinetmaker’s work, 
a huge casket set with jewels 
that no stone could ever match 
for colour. In deep sea-water 
you may meet such blues as 
are in that glass: in a sunset 
sky, such reds and purples. 
Nothing can have that quality 
of colour that is not translu- 
cent. You could drink your- 
self drunk with looking at it: 
for in the choir one was shut 
in by these glories, and nearly 
all the clerestory windows re- 
called the tones of some mag- 
nificent old Burgundy or Bor- 
deaux. Yet to get the feeling 
of the building I found myself 
sitting at the opening of one 
of the transepts, facing away 
from the nave which is Roman- 
esque, earlier work, standing 
there like a grave and sober 
introduction to the wild flights 
of fourteenth-century Gothic 
—which must in its broad de- 
sign have been one man’s plan : 
and apparently no one knows 
who he was. This Paradiso has 
no named author. There grew 
up in my mind a feeling that 
the cathedral was not the stone 
and glass, but what is contained 
by them : as if the thing created 
were, physically as well as mor- 
ally, the atmosphere within. 
An artist like this annexes 
space as his raw material: he 
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models in space as a sculptor 
in clay, but by an inverse pro- 
cess, enclosing his creation: 
he borders it with embroidery 
of design, he floods it with 
colour, but eventually what he 
has made when it is finished is 
@ poem in space: space that 
for all its vastness is taught to 
have measure and proportion : 
that for all its simplicity and 
unity is capable of infinite sub- 
tilisation, fading away into re- 
cesses of roof, of ambulatory 
and side-chapels: capable too 
of endless division, into broad 
compartments of nave and tran- 
sept, and in the enormous tower- 
ing choir endlessly cut off and 
partitioned: yet everywhere, 
one; fluid and defined, still, 
yet palpitating with movement ; 
the inner aspect of that living 
shape which was three hundred 
years in growing and for twice 
as many centuries has remained 
in flower. 

It is amazing to think that 
when this glory of France was 
in its growth, England owned 
Maine. Cour de Lion’s Beren- 
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garia has her tomb in the tran- 
sept. Yet in truth neither was 
the England of that day Eng- 
land, nor the France of that 
day France. Europe was far 
more one in the days of chiv- 
alry, that international insti- 
tution, than in the ages since 
nationalities grew up. That 
cathedral hardly expresses the 
France of to-day: it has the 
soul of medieval Europe in 
it: but it is a live thing, not 
a dead one. And there hangs 
by its altar, I am sure, what is 
in almost all French churches 
since the war, a little tricolour 
with the sacred Heart em- 
blazoned on it—symbol of an 
aspiration. France has had 
two religions since 1789, Dieu 
et la Patrie: this is an attempt 
to marry them—some think in 
defiance of nature. The little 


flag looked natural enough, at 
all events in the beautiful 
church of St Serge at Angers, 
set against the creamy tones 
of vaulting, constructed when 
Henry II. was lord and master 
in Anjou. 
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MARK discovered he ‘had a 
long-lost pal who was at the 
moment junior artillery sub- 
altern in one of the outlying 
forts — Maddalena, which is 
towards St Paul’s Bay. So, of 
course, an expedition to have 
tea at the Fort was the next 
“ploy,” to use a Scotch word 
picked up from Miss Mason: 
I suppose it is just a dislocated 
bit of “employment,” but it 
seems to mean an employ- 
ment that is all play and no 
work. The Capitano, as an 
Allied army officer, was in- 


cluded in the invitation, like- 
wise several friends, male and 


female, of Mark’s and the 
junior Sub’s. With the best 
intentions Van Winkle could 
not pull more than four indi- 
viduals up to Maddalena, so 
we set out to hire another 
vehicle. In the stable, Mark 
discovered one of the Maltese 
country carts on which the 
natives come into town and 
transact business. They are 
perfectly flat platforms on two 
wheels, no sides or seats, only 
4 Mattress on which the pas- 
Sengers lie extended! The 
driver generally lies on his 
tummy, which may be a good 
position for shooting, but for 
driving it seems to necessitate 
&® beast as docile as a sheep 
between the shafts. I quite 


agreed with Mark that this 
kind of bed on wheels would 
be much more exciting than 
a dog-cart, and we engaged 
it. The Capitano was rather 
shocked, and not a little em- 
barrassed, when this vehicle 
appeared at the house—for it 
is a purely plebeian affair ; and 
what Madame Patapouffe would 
have said if her cavalry-officer 
brother had been seen leaving 
her house in such a thing, I 
faint to imagine ! 

I did suggest that Octavia 
should go in it—not merely 
for the joy of seeing her in it 
but as a test of the Capitano’s 
feelings! If he went in it 
too, just for the sake of her 
society, it would be as heroic 
an act as Leigh Hunt’s gentle- 
man who jumped down among 
the lions for a glove, and as I 
suggested it, it would be my 
face he would want to slap, 
not Octavia’s, which would be 
an improvement on the poem’s 
ending—from Octavia’s point 
of view. 

In an ordinary way Octavia 
would most certainly have re- 
fused to try, and it must have 
been the first vague stirrings 
of coquetry that made her say 
Yes now! But having tried 
lying flat on her face, and on 
her back, and then sitting up 
with her legs straight out, she 
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said she would rather stick to 
the dog-cart. 

“TIT seem to be all legs when 
I can’t get them under me,”’ 
she explained. “I think 
humans are meant to sit up- 
right.” 

** What about all the women 
of the East who lie about on 
divans all the time ? ” I asked. 

“* They are not human,” was 
Octavia’s characteristic reply. 

It ended in Captain Castel- 
lani and Octavia driving Van 
Winkle with some young crea- 
tures behind, and Mark driving 
the rest of us laid out in the 
country cart like fish in a 
shop—all anyhow, but all flat. 
Half a mile was enough of 
that ! Mark had not the slight- 
est control of the horse in that 
position, and the rest of us 
ached all over! The Maltese 


must have evolved @ joint in 
their backbones that allows 
them to rear up while lying 
flat without breaking in the 


middle. We rearranged our- 
selves—the driver sitting on 
the shaft, as though it were a 
. Side-saddle, and the rest of us 
sitting with our legs hanging 
over the edge in a fringe all 
round. The hill up to Madda- 
lena is pretty steep; and al- 
though Van Winkle had done 
his usual bolt through St 
Julian’s, he was quiet enough 
by the time we reached the top. 
So were we, for at that angle we 
could not stick on to our flat 
cart at all, and had toiled up 
on our own feet. It was no 
use expecting the “young 
people ” to take any interest 
in the view when we got there. 
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I tried, but they all dismissed 
it with exclamations of, “ Golly, 
what a beastly country!” or 
“ Malta’s as pretty as a stone 
quarry,” and so on. 

Some one has said that if 
every priest were a tree, Malta 
would be a beautiful island ; 
but although that would pro- 
vide shady boulevards in the 
towns, the country would re- 
main as it is—walls and walls, 
and still more walls! The 
hills opposite Maddalena are 
so terraced with tier above tier 
of stone walls that they look 
more like great Coliseums— 
only convex instead of concave ! 
None of the guide-books we 
had read explained why the 
whole island should be so cov- 
ered with stone walls, and yet 
it must be the first question 
of any one who visits it, how- 
ever incurious. I said so as 
we were walking up the hill; 
but the only answer I got was: 
“TI never thought about it,” 
though these girls were all 
daughters of Service parents, 
and had been in the island for 
@ year or two. Did I say 
“though ”? I take it back! 

I got the explanation from 
the Oapitano. It is because 
the soil is so shallow in Malta, 
and the rain both scarce and 
uncertain in its behaviour, 80 
the fields have all got to be 
absolutely level to get the 
maximum good from rain, when 
it comes in moderation, and 
when it comes—as it occasion- 
ally does—immoderately, then 
the soil is not washed away by 
it as it would be if the fields 
were steep. So if every field 
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on a hillside is to be level, 
one understands how the gen- 
eral effect is more of the re- 
taining walls than anything 
else ! 

While we old ‘uns had re- 
mained outside the Fort talk- 
ing, and looking at the ex- 
tensive view, the others had 
been laying their wicked heads 
together about some game they 
had concocted. What it was 
we only heard on Easter Day 
—when it caused a scandal on 
the whole island ! 

Going over the fort after tea 
made me feel very old! One 
has to be very young to make 
80 many silly remarks and find 
them acceptable! Octavia 
looks on with a placid maternal 
smile and says naught, and I 
fancy they think her quite a 
nice old thing; but I have 
not her natural and queenly 
repose and capacity for saying 
nothing, yet I can’t talk quite 
nonsense enough really to merge 
in the general idiocy when a 
remark with any sense sounds 
like a snub! Mark’s whole 
visit was a little ageing in this 
way. Taken one by one, each 
of the little erowd of “‘ young 
things” was very nice to talk 
to, but put them together, and 
some inherent imbecility came 
uppermost! Living with Oc- 
tavia generally makes me feel 
very young and irresponsible. 
It is even more difficult to get 
an idea out of Octavia’s head 
than to get it in. When we 
first met, she was a “ big girl” 
at school, and I one of the in- 
significant kids}; so having got 
that firmly impressed when she 
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was sixteen and I only twelve, 
I have not, in all the succeed- 
ing twelve years, been allowed 
to bridge that immense gulf! 
She has naturally a maternal 
soul, but the Feminist move- 
ment and no children have 
suppressed it to a monitrix 
mind ! 

Coming home, I went in the 
dog-cart, and we started last, 
Van Winkle, like ourselves, 
being in an extra sedate mood 
to'show his disapproval of the 
skittish young horse in the 
plebeian country cart. At St 
Julian’s we overtook them, not 
from our excessive speed, but 
because the cart had been 
stopped by the police! 

“I knew they would run 
over some one!” wailed Oc- 
tavia. 

“Perhaps they have only 
dropped off some of themselves 
inadvertently,” I suggested 
more hopefully. Having been 
in that tray-like cart, I knew 
how easily this might have 
happened when Mark rounded 
the corners on one wheel. But 
neither of us was right—our 
little lot were all there, and 
no victim was to be seen. 
Mark and the policeman were 
doing a great deal of concerted 
talking, but the theme was 
difficult to pick out. Without 
Captain Castellani, I don’t 
know what the upshot would 
have been—Mark removed in 
handcuffs, I expect. The 
policeman, when allowed a solo 
in Maltese, explained to the 
Capitano that the English gen- 
tleman had broken a law. 
What law? Why, he had been 
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sitting on the shaft of the cart ! 
Ecco! It was obviously use- 
less to try and get any ex- 
planation of the law from the 
policeman, who was there only 
to enforce it, so Mark’s name, 
parentage, age, profession, 
family, and private life gene- 
rally were duly noted in the 
policeman’s little book, with 
much back-chat on Mark’s part, 
soothing interpreting on the 
Capitano’s, and conscientious 
pencil-licking care on the police- 
man’s. 

** And remember, Jessie,”’ fin- 
ished Mark, “‘ that I can’t read 
or write, I’ve been in prison, 
have lost my appendix, and I 
believe in polygamy.” Obvi- 
ously Mark has visited the 
United States of America, and 
felt that “ Jessie ’—#i.e., Gui- 


seppe—should have at least as 
many details as the inquisitive 
immigration authorities there. 
Next day being Good Friday, 
the entire population was occu- 
pied in watching or assisting 
in interminable processions and 


special services. We did a 
little of each. The Capitano 
took Octavia and me to the 
church where, he said, they 
had the best singing. The 
crowd, even outside, was so 
great that he took us in by a 
side-door. To our surprise we 
found we were in the vestry, 
or whatever corresponds to it, 
where the priests were busy 
getting into their gorgeous 
robes. One might expect to 
feel a trifle embarrassed by 
getting behind the scenes like 
that, but there was no need ! 
While the priests were dressing 
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and being dressed, a crowd of 
devout Maltese were shuffling 
about after them on their 
knees, busy confessing! The 
priests were apparently su- 
premely indifferent to them, 
and much occupied with their 
robes, and often moved away 
from the kneeling penitents 
with the same placid disregard 
with which a sheep moves away 
from her lambs! Octavia was 
trying not to be pained, when 
I whispered to her— 

“Is this the vestry or the 
Green Room ? ” 

Just then the Capitano, who 
had been cheerfully passing 
the time of day with his 
ecclesiastical friends over their 
suppliants’ heads, got us 
through into the church. The 
service when it began was 
very fine—but the best per- 
formance loses some of the 
glamour if one has been behind 
the scenes. Several members of 
the Opera were singing the 
special music, and the proces- 
sions, the lights—the great, 
kneeling audience — were all 
realiy very fine, and Octavia 
was much impressed. 

“How different from most 
of our services,” she whis- 
pered to me. ‘How really 
convinced and sincere they all 
are.” 

The Capitano piloted her 
through the service, and ex- 
plained sotto voce. He also 
was impressed, but chiefly by 
Octavia’s beautiful serious face. 
As for the service itself, when 
I said something about if as 
we came out, he answered iD 
a cheerful tone— 
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“ Yez—it is tout ce qu'il y 
a de plus chic, is it not?” 

Octavia, fortunately, was out 
of hearing. 


Mark’s summons to appear 
in court, to answer for his 
crimes, was for the Tuesday 
after Easter, but in the mean- 
time the scandal hatched at 
Maddalena broke into disgrace- 
ful life. One of the customs 
of these queer childish Maltese 
is to re-enact the race of the 
two disciples to the Tomb on 
Easter morning. Peter and 
the Other Disciple start from 
St Paul’s Bay, and run to 
Valetta, and, as the Gospel 
says: “They both ran to- 
gether, and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter.” But, alas ! 
Maddalena Fort had got hold 
of the man who was to be 
Peter, and had trained him 
and fed him up in a way far 
beyond the means of the un- 
suspecting Other Disciple; and 
when Easter Day came, Peter, 
the trained man of Maddalena, 
refused to be outstripped, and 
upset all history by arriving 
first! The Other Disciple fol- 
lowed later, footsore and 
breathless, as well as cutraged 
in all his religious feelings ! 

Yes. We need not have 
feared that Mark would find 
Malta dull. 

Mark’s “trial” took place 
80 early in the morning that 
we could not get ourselves to 
Valetta in time for it. We 
met after it, and refreshed 
Ourselves with several ices. 
No doubt those ices are also 
made from goats’ cream, but, 
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as with the soda-water, we don’t 
inquire, and can only hope that 
the microbe, being a fever one, 
succumbs in the freezing pro- 
cess. 

The peculiar “law” which 
Mark had broken seemed to 
have no punishment attached 
to it, only an “ admonition.” 
This was gravely delivered to 
Mark in Italian, the evidence 
of the policeman having been 
given in Maltese. The Capi- 
tano had been Mark’s best- 
man for the performance, and 
Octavia naturally considered 
it was his presence and wisdom 
alone which had saved Mark 
from a noisome dungeon in 
Corrodino. It certainly was 
only through him that any of 
us had the least idea what 
it had all been about, as Mark 
knew no word of either of the 
languages the case was heard 
in. He said he was only one 
of a procession of poor Maltese 
cart-drivers, all getting their 
daily “admonition ” adminis- 
tered to them for riding, as 
they habitually do, on the 
shaft. 

I asked the Capitano if 
the country people understood 
Italian. 

** Qh no,” he answered cheer- 
fully. 

“Then is the ‘admonition ’ 
translated into Maltese for 
them ? ” 

“Oh no!” 

** Well, what good can it do 
them if they don’t under- 
stand ? ” I asked, bewildered. 

“Oh, they onderstan’ they 
‘ave done wrong; they know 
they are in the court; they 

N 
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see the juge ; no need to onder- 
stan’ the words! Do they 
onderstan’ the Latin of the 
priests? No! But it do them 
moch good to go to Mass, 
n’est-ce-pas ? ” 


Mark asked us if we would 
motor with him to Birzebbugia 
that afternoon. We both an- 
swered obliquely with the ques- 
tion, ‘ Can you drive a motor ?” 

Apparently Mark was like 
the gentleman who did not 
know whether he could play 
the violin or not, as he had not 
tried, for he answered airily— 

“* Well, I never have actually 
driven one, but it’s quite easy, 
and one must try it for the 
first time some day.” 

“© Yes, but not on us,’ the oysters 
cried, 
Turning a little blue, 


‘ After such kindness that would be 
A dismal thing to do,’” 


I quoted, con amore. 

“ Oh, whatever it is, it won’t 
be dismal,’ Mark cheerfully 
responded. 

Octavia firmly refused to 
countenance the idea, as she 
felt responsible for him to his 
mother. I did not worry about 
that: the Service was his 
father and his mother nowa- 
days, and capable of managing 
him better than most parents, 
but my own insignificant ex- 
istence had some importance 
to myself. Octavia, the Capi- 
tano, and I went back to Sliema 
by dghaisa, right from the 
Grand Harbour and round by 
Elmo Fort—a lengthy but de- 
lightful way of doing when 
the weather is calm, as it gene- 
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rally was after the middle of 
April. Mark said he had busi- 
ness in Valetta, and stayed 
there. What his business was 
became apparent after lunch, 
when he turned up at Strada 
Ittori with a motor-car and 
a grin of triumph from ear 
to ear! 

“TI got this old “bus from 
a fellow at the Marsa, and now 
we’re going to Birzebbugia, all 
of us, Co and Co.” 

The Navy early teaches the 
art of managing men (and 
women, as the greater includes 
the less !), and Octavia and I 
found our firm refusals a mere 
verbal accompaniment to get- 
ting ourselves packed in! But 
the car was not managed quite 
80 easily as we were, and re- 
fused to start. Mark turned 
and pushed and probed every 
part of its anatomy with a 
complete disregard of possible 
consequences, and when he did 
manage to start it he was 
nearly run down, for he had 
left the gear in! Fortunately, 
the brake was also more or 
less on, so Mark, quite unper- 
turbed, vaulted in over Oc- 
tavia’s knees, and proceeded 
to steer with complete sang- 
froid, as though that were the 
usual way of starting a car. 
The fourth seat must have 
been occupied by our Guardian 
Angels—a bit crowded for them 
perhaps, but easier than keep- 
ing up with Mark’s driving by 
their own wing-power. We 
reached the fourth gear in the 
comparatively open roads near 
Sliema, and never left it agaiD 
through all the mazes of wall- 
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lined roads and narrow village 
streets, till we reached Birzeb- 
bugia. 

“Do you know how to stop, 
Mark ? ” I gasped, as the foot- 
board ground against the wall 
as we turned a corner. 

“Oh, I'll find out all right,” 
cheerily answered the driver. 
“TI stopped at Ittori by jam- 
ming on the brakes, but this 
time I'll try cutting off the 
petrol if the brakes won’t do.” 

I did not feel entirely re- 
assured. When we reached 
Birzebbugia, our arrival at the 
hotel was as drunken-looking 
as the name of the place 
sounds. The entrance to the 
hotel grounds comes very un- 
expectedly, at the top of a 
steep hill down to the sea, and 
our fate seemed sealed to that 
of the Gadarene swine; but 
with that complete nerve, and 
lack of nerves, which character- 
ises the young of both Services, 
Mark wheeled the car in on 
two wheels, and one gate- 
post, and tore twice round the 
yard while the petrol was 
giving out and the brakes 
getting in. The hotel staff 
must have imagined themselves 
involved in a cinematograph 
production. Tea on the bal- 
‘ony overlooking the bay was 
very reviving after this, and 
we would have enjoyed it 
more but for the prospect of 
getting home, or not getting 
home, again, as Mark and the 
Fates might decree. 

Lieutenant Joynson was there 
with a friend, and, having seen 
our spectacular arrival, came 
Up to congratulate us. Mark 
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had the grace to look mildly 
uncomfortable, and was mod- 
estly anxious to get the con- 
versation off his driving. With 
every intention of doing Mark 
a good turn, I told Mr Joynson 
it was the first time the young 
creature had ever driven, a8 
he hired the car that morning. 
Mr Joynson raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Hired it, did you? I 
imagined there was some rule 
or other about not hiring cars 
to midshipmen.” 

“Oh, I got it through the 
help of another fellow,” was 
the explanation, and nothing 
more was said. 

When we started to leave— 
at least tried to start—every 
one in the hotel, staff included, 
assembled to watch. Mr Joyn- 
son was preparing his dog- 
cart to start too, so as to pick 
up the fragments, he explained. 

As Mark was burrowing under 
the bonnet, to find out if the 
car had died of heart-failure, 
an officious servant lifted the 
seat to see if the petrol was 
turned on (it wasn’t]!), and 
finding a large garment in his 
way, pulled it out. He looked 
at it consideringly, while the 
unconscious Mark still inno- 
cently inspected the car’s in’- 
ards, and seeing it was a 
naval lieutenant’s long over- 
coat, he took it across to Mr 
Joynson and asked if it was 
his. Mr Joynson looked at 
the two gold stripes, and then 
called out to Mark— 

“TI fancy this belongs to 
‘the friend’ that helped you 
to get the car, and he seems 
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to have left it in by mistake. 
Rather awkward if I had taken 
it back by mistake!” and he 
laughed. 

Mark looked astonishingly 
pink—one might almost add 
guilty—and said, “ Thanks aw- 
fully” 80 fervently for the 
returned coat that I was rather 
mystified. 

When we did get started— 
now the petrol was turned on 
again—I asked Mark why it 
would have been so awkward 
if Mr Joynson had taken the 
coat—no one could say it was 
cold, and a snottie is not gene- 


About the middle of May 
life had again become one long 
summer holiday. It was get- 
ting rather hot for sight-seeing, 
except the insides of churches, 
and that I left to Octavia and 
Captain Castellani. The Capi- 
tano had no special interest in 
either architecture, archeology, 
or religion, I am pretty sure, 
but he had found them a firm 
ground to have in common 
with Octavia! He had been 
so used to women whom he 
never attempted to talk to, 
but merely made love to, that 
Octavia was a new and in- 
triguing type to him. He used 
to confide in me, if Octavia 
were not there: ‘I say to 
you, ‘ You are beautiful, you 
are charming,’ and you laugh 
—what is that you say !— 
‘ole-ry-eet ’?—but Miss Fan- 
ning, she is offensée—how you 
say ’—‘ boored!’ But she is 
ver’ pleased to talk abont 
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rally keen about overclothing 
himself. Then Mark explained 
—it was quite simple! Mid- 
shipmen can’t hire motors (I 
don’t in the least wonder at 
it !), so he had just “ bor- 
rowed ’—he said ‘‘ borrowed ” 
—a lieutenant’s coat. 

“I didn’t tell the Dago I 
was @ lieutenant,’ the casuist 
earnestly assured me, “ but it 
would be rather awkward to 
come back without it, of 
course ! ”” 

Mark, like Bobbie, is “a 
mariner of infinite resource ”— 
if not “ sagacity ” ! 







things so much less import- 
ance, like religion, and so we 
talk ...!” This with a sigh 
that expressed his view of the 
waste of time. 

Every country, he supposed, 
had its unattractive women, 
who must needs fall back on 
being intellectual, but for an 
obviously beautiful one to pre- 
fer platonics to flirtation was 
an altogether new experience 
for him. I could have told him 
it all came to the same in the 
end, whether they talked re- 
ligion or dynamics! That Oc- 
tavia, although twenty-eight, 
had been so busy being inde- 
pendent of men, that she knew 
nothing of them. She was like 
a caddis-worm, who covers it- 
self with a protecting house of 
tiny sticks and stones or any- 
thing at hand; but give her 
time, and she would emerge 
from her ’ologies and theories, 
and be a fully-winged and more 
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gracious creature, quite ready 
to bask in the sunshine of open 
admiration and love ! 

I did not tell him all this, 
because he might have tried 
to break down Octavia’s little 
house of pretences before she 
was ready to live without it. 

Thank goodness I have never 
underrated the educational 
value of flirtations in all their 
forms! The Intellectual: when 
you lend each other Browning 
and Meredith and the latest 
problem novel, and then talk 
about yourselves for hours by 
way of criticising the books ! 
The Jolly : where no sentiment 
is to be seen, only an urge 
to learn some game, hitherto 
loathed, but now practised with 
assiduity under his tutorship ! 
And, of course, the Soulful, 
which is all subjunctive: “If 
I were,” “If you would,” “ If 
we might be,” “If they had 
been ”’—ad infinitum ! 

Of course, there is such a 
thing as sheer friendship, in 
spite of all the scorners, and 
I know enough about it to 
recognise it when I do meet it, 
a8, for instance, between Bobbie 
and me. Of course, he puts in 
little bits of the other, partly 
for fun—more likely from habit; 
but, as far as I am concerned, 
I feel about him exactly as I 
would about a brother, if I 
had one, and it is all very 
Pleasant and unexacting. 

On the 16th May I met Mr 
Joynson in Valetta, who told 
me Bobbie’s ship would be 
back that day. I remember 
the date, I suppose, because it 
was just a few days before the 
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Governor’s garden-party at San 
Antonio, to which we had been 
bidden—through Mr Joynson, 
I suppose. I telephoned to 
Octavia that I would lunch in 
the Club, for it is always in- 
teresting to see the big naval 
ships come into the Grand 
Harbour, and I might as well 
sit on the Barracca in the after- 
noon as anywhere else. The 
Barracca was a more delightful 
place than ever now, for the 
gardens were full of flowers, 
and the walls covered with the 
pale mauve plumbago. 

On the Barracca one looks 
down on the ships as from 
a balcony, but the distance is 
just great enough to be tan- 
talising ; for although a reason- 
ably loud shout would, no 
doubt, make the officers on 
deck look up, it is just as well 
not to give one, and without 
it they all look the same. Al- 
though I could not tell which 
white cap and pair of fore- 
shortened legs belonged to 
Bobbie, the whole ship seemed 
to be just him; for he might 
be doing any bit of the work 
for all I knew, and so the 
resultant stately skilled per- 
formance seemed all his doing. 
I think it is a pity women 
don’t oftener see their men- 
folk really at their work—not 
merely coming back tired and 
dull after it, or probably hold- 
ing forth on subjects they 
know less about. I am sure 
that’s why all women love a 
uniform, and to see their man- 
belonging actually in command 
of other men is very gratify- 
ing. I dare say the head of the 
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firm is more truly in com- 
mand than several subalterns 
or lieutenants put together, 
but his home-folk don’t see 
him at it, so remain unawed. 
Even the Octavia type is more 
impressed by seeing a barrister 
friend in court than in the 
drawing-room. Anyhow, to 
come back to where I started, 
Bobbie as part of a battleship 
is much more respect-inspiring 
than Bobbie at a picnic. Of 
course one would not wish to 
be married to a ‘‘ man-of-war ” 
like Elizabeth, but it would be 
salutary to see him being it 
occasionally. 

When the ship had taken 
up her position, and nothing 
more seemed to be happening, 
I got back to Sliema as quickly 
as possible ; Bobbie might tele- 
phone, and of course I really 
wanted my tea. 

Captain Castellani was there 
when I got back, and wanted 
us to motor to Birzebbugia 
and dine with him there—that 
is to say, he asked us both, but 
of course he wanted only Oc- 
tavia. So I made some excuse 
not to go—and it is no longer 
difficult to persuade Octavia to 
go alone. 

While I changed my frock 
and Octavia was getting ready 
for her drive, she asked me 
with a rather feeble effort at 
archness why I was putting 
on my new dress only to be 
alone, ‘‘and Bobbie not even 
in the island!” Octavia is 
so categorically minded — she 
cannot understand dressing for 
one’s own satisfaction, and not 
for any stateable “reason.” I 
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just felt like a new dress. I 
spent some time playing—I had 
got some of the music from 
‘Bohéme,’ as Bobbie wanted 
me to, also Massenet’s ‘ Manon,’ 
which we had seen several 
times. That is the chief joy 
of the Opera in Malta—it is so 
cheap one can go over and 
Over again to one’s favourites, 
without feeling it a shocking 
waste of opportunity not to 
hear a new one each time. 

But by nine o’clock playing 
to myself seemed rather dull, 
and I went up to the roof 
instead. If only there were 
long twilight, I think the cli- 
mate would be perfect, but 
darkness always about seven 
o’clock, summer and _ winter, 
is a mistake. Yes; it would 
be quite jolly to be back in 
England for the summer, and 
Bobbie said he would have 
“leaf” then, and of course we 
would do lots of jolly things. 
Ten o’clock! Useless sitting 
on the roof doing nothing. I 
might as well go to bed and 
read. There was no use wait- 
ing up for Octavia and her 
Capitano. They were & pail 
of idiots anyhow! I wished 
I had not put on the new dress. 
I had probably spoilt it on the 
roof, and anyhow I felt more 
like a dressing-gown and bed- 
room slippers now. Stupid 
aimless existence this! I 
thought we ought to go home 
soon. Only I supposed Oc- 
tavia would think she wanted 
to stay to improve her Italian or 
her knowledge of archzology, °F 
some such ostrich-like reason! 
With all her theories and strong- 
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mindedness, Octavia was as 
blind as a bat about the ob- 
vious. If she must be in love 
with an ice-cream capitano, let 
her at least. acknowledge it. 
I hate that kind of hypocrisy. 
I have always known exactly 
what I felt about men and 
things, and if I were in love I 
should admit it frankly. 

Octavia returned just as I 
went down, both of them appa- 
rently very pleased about noth- 
ing in particular. After an 
unnecessarily lengthy talk and 
drink, the Capitano removed 
himself, asking me idiotically 
as he left, “‘ You ’ave headache, 
Mees Meadows?” And when 
I said “No,” a little shortly, 
Octavia in her flat-footed way 
said she thought I was merely 
cross. 

“But I’ve got a piece of 
hews to cheer you up,” she 
went on; “‘ Bobbie’s ship is in 
again—came in early this after- 
noon. Did he ring you up this 
evening ? ”’ 

“No, he didn’t,” I replied. 
And added, ‘‘I knew his ship 
was in, but I forgot to tell you. 
Good-night.”’ 

I did sleep eventually ; but 
I wondered for some time what 
induced me to lie so unneces- 
sarily and about something so 
entirely unimportant. Perhaps 
I had a headache after all— 
at least, I felt very much better 
next morning after breakfast. 

“Octavia!” I called up- 
stairs, as she was late, ‘‘ Oc- 
tavia! There’s a letter from 
Bobbie. He could not get 
ashore yesterday, so couldn’t 
mhg us up; but he’s coming 
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this morning, and he wants 
me to lunch with him.” 

Octavia seemed a little peev- 
ish this morning, for instead 
of being interested she only 
said, “‘ Well, surely there’s time 
enough for that without shout- 
ing at me before I’ve even had 
breakfast.” 

That’s the worst of these 
people in love; they are so 
moody ! 

I crossed to Valetta in a 
dghaisa. They were gayer than 
ever now, as they had white 
sun-awnings up, like well put- 
on babies’ perambulators! We 
met on the Barracca, and 
Bobbie came up by the lift, 
so arrived from a cage at my 
feet, like a demon in a panto- 
mime, but a nice, plodding, 
conscientious demon, for there’s 
nothing unduly sudden about 
that lift! He was also a rather 
gloomy demon, and hardly even 
saw with half-unconscious eye 
I wore the colours he ap- 
proved ; but for once his clothes 
were more interesting than mine 
for he had “ shipped ”’ his half- 
stripe, and was a whole degree 
more important in the world ! 
Of course, he had also “‘shipped”’ 
the extra degree of bored in- 
difference, which is the out- 
ward and visible sign of inward 
and British pride! But this 
alone did not explain the gloom : 
he proceeded to do so now. 

“The ship’s going home in 
two days to refit, and I sup- 
pose I shall be chucked into 
a new job of some kind,” 
moaned .Bobbie. ‘“ Goodness 
only knows where—China as 
likely as not.” 
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“ But Bobbie, you mustn’t 
go abroad !—at least not till 
after the summer! What about 
the leave you were going to 
spend with us, and the yacht 
on the Norfolk Broads, and 
the fishing in Scotland, and all 
the everything we planned ? ” 

“Don’t ask me; ask the 
Admiralty,” groaned Bobbie. 

“Of course, I should fright- 
fully envy you seeing China,” 
I went on, just to cheer him 
up. “So much more interest- 
ing than Portsmouth or Har- 
wich or Rosyth or dull ordi- 
nary places like that.” 

“I daresay,” responded the 
unelated Bobbie, ‘ but they’re 
jolly good places to get away 
from! If you do get leave in 
China, what’s the use of it? 
To go from a Ho-wo-ho to a 
Wo-ho-wo, or some such stut- 
tering spot!” 

“Nonsense, Bobbie,” I said 
severely. ‘‘ Travelling is the 
jolliest thing in the world, and 
to do it all at Government 
expense, and be paid while 
you do it! What could be 
jollier ? ” 

“Paying for you to do it 
too,’’ was the unexpected an- 
swer. Before I could decide 
what exactly was meant—or 
rather how much was meant 
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—Bobbie went on, and he 
managed to make both the 
** what ” and the “‘ how much ” 
convincingly clear ! 


The two days till Bobbie’s 
departure were spent in a 
whirl. Cheery dinners and 
lunches with everybody very 
cheerful ; speeches full of good 
wishes and feeble jokes; and 
in between long talks, chiefly 
on the absorbing subject of 
when and how and where and 
why we had thought and felt 
this, that, and the other. 

Of course Octavia had “al- 
ways known how it was”! 
How could she when we did 
not know ourselves ? With us 
it really was a true and unsen- 
timental friendship till . . . till 
when exactly? There I am 
back to my standing discussion 
with Bobbie. 

As for Octavia: there are 
some people would never have 
been in love had they never 
heard talk of it, and she is 
one of them. J had known 
for months she was really in 
love with the Capitano, and 
it required no great acumen 
to see he was in love with her 
—but it needed the discussion 
of my feelings to wake her up 
to her own. 


xi. 


** What is the use of staying 
on in Malta any longer?” I 
asked Octavia a day or 80 
after Bobbie left. ‘‘ Winter at 
home is quite gone... .” 

*‘ And Bobbie is quite gone 
home,” interrupted Octavia, 


* All the same,” 
she continued, ‘“‘ we shall find 
England pretty cold after this, 
and we might be better to 
wait till July.” 

It is difficult to be 
tient when Octavia hides her 
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head ostrich-wise in reasonable- 
ness. 

** All right,” I assented care- 
lessly, “‘ but the proportion of 
heat here to cold at home will 
remain much the same, and it 
will certainly be dull here with- 
out either Bobbie or Captain 
Castellani.” 

That brought her head out 
as though I had pulled the 
tail-feathers ! Had Octavia had 
the sense to ask straight out 
what the Capitano had said 
about leaving, my bluff would 
have been called, but of course 
she maintained an air of ex- 
aggerated and unconvincing in- 
difference. All the same, it 
was decided we should see 
about getting a passage home. 
It required no management 
on my part to make Octavia 
feel she could do this far more 
efficiently than I, and when 
I had got her safely despatched 
to Valetta, I sent a note to 
Captain Castellani to come in. 
He came, of course, and looked 
slightly mystified to find me 
alone. 

“It’s about going home,” I 
told him. ‘Don’t you think 
going back by Italy would 
be a far better idea than just 
repeating the journey by sea? ”’ 

Naturally he thought so— 
enthusiastically. 

“Of course,” I went on, 
“it’s more complicated, as 
neither of us have ever been 
there, and even Octavia doesn’t 
know much Italian, even now, 
does she ? ” 

He spread out his hands de- 
precatingly. 

“TI mean the dull kind of 
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remarks one makes to railway 
porters and customs officials ; 
you know it would be difficult 
to think of any at all to the 
purpose from Dante or d’An- 
nunzio.” 

The Capitano agreed. Then, 
the force of mental suggestion 
evidently beginning to work, 
he cried out— 

‘Corpo di Baceho! Why 
should I not come too, and be 
your courier? My mother has 
been imploring me to return 
there before my leave-of-sick- 
ness is over. Will you do this, 
Miss Meadows, and get Miss 
Fanning to agree ? ” 

I became very uncertain at 
once. I could not tell how 
Miss Fanning would consider 
the suggestion, but I would do 
my best, and so on. 

Captain Castellani became 
more and more enthusiastic, 
and sketched the joys and 
beauties of his native land so 
soulfully that one wondered how 
he had borne exile in Malta for 
so long! A great degree of 
brotherly love, no doubt ! 

Octavia came back while he 
was still expatiating, and we 
had tea. Poor Octavia re- 
quired a little refreshment ! 
By now Valetta was getting 
very stuffy and hot, and we 
no longer found any amusement 
in going there unnecessarily. 
Also she had found her investi- 
gations unrewarding. There 
seemed no likelihood of a 
steamer home for an undefined 
time. Malta is a very mys- 
terious island in the matter of 
communications: plenty of 
steamers take you there, but 
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there seems nothing to take 
you away again! Octavia, 
with her usual sense, explained 
there was nothing more mys- 
terious in it than that Malta 
imports much more than she 
exports, but I can’t believe that 
is the whole explanation. When 
we were in England, quite half 
a dozen different routes were 
offered us by the accommodat- 
ing Cook’s man, though, of 
course, it may have been an 
empty civility on his part, like 
the Mad Hatter offering Alice 
wine when there wasn’t any. 
Now there appeared no way 
of leaving the island but by 
the small steamer to Sicily, 
and so home through Italy ! 

Octavia looked doubtful and 
thoughtful. 

“Tt seems a good idea,” I 
insinuated casually, ‘‘ because 
Captain Castellani is going to 
the north of Italy then any- 
how, and I am sure would help 
us as far as Rome.” 

Octavia continued to look 
thoughtful, but considerably 
less doubtful, so I felt I might 
now leave the matter to the 
Capitano’s eloquence, and dis- 
appeared ‘‘to look out our 
Baedekers.”’ 

When I came back, after a 
protracted hunt for the books 
on my dressing-table, the two 
had got the whole affair ar- 
ranged, and Octavia was, as 
usual, astonishing and delight- 
ing her Latin lover with her 
extremely practical and busi- 
ness-like ability. All that re- 
mained to do was to give up 
our purple house to its choco- 
late owner. 
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The steamer which runs to 
Syracuse is an Italian one, and 
Octavia thought it would be 
good practice for her to see 
about the passages ‘‘on her 
own basis.” Oh, what a fall 
was there, my countrywoman ! 
The minor French official is 
disagreeable enough, but the 
Italian is a good deal worse! 
Charming manners are a per- 
quisite of the upper classes, 
and even then reserved for 
society, I think; but the true 
Latin view of women’s in- 
feriority comes out undisguised 
in the petty official! Octavia 
not only did not get the pas- 
sages she wanted, but did not 
even get reasonable civility. 
All the Suffrage blood in her 
boiled! I sent for Captain 
Castellani, and Octavia was 
too angry with the steamer 
company to realise her descent 
to dependence! Off they went 
together, Octavia demanding 
of the Capitano his compatriots’ 
heads on a charger! In point 
of fact, there was no need for 
repressive measures! The mo- 
ment a man, and an officer at 
that, appeared, all the uncivil 
heads were bowed to the ground, 
and there was nothing the signor 
desired that he could not have, 
unto the half of their steamer ! 
Personally, I could have patted 
all their fulsomely bending 
backs, for they could have 
managed nothing better to 
make the man-despising Oc- 
tavia lean on the protecting 
arm of her Capitano ! 

This was a Tuesday, and the 
steamer would come in on 
Thursday—not much time to 
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set our house in order and 
retire from it. 

Captain Mifsud Samut Azzo- 
pardi did not come in person 
to take back the house, as he 
had done to hand it over to 
us: he sent an agent. This 
person went over the inventory 
with considerably more meticu- 
lousness and less bonhomie 
than the Chocolate Soldier. 
Every hair of its head, every 
sparrow that fell, so to speak 
—and our over-civil laxness at 
the beginning rather recoiled 
on us now. We had paid our 
rent, including a fortnight too 
much; but next day we got 
back a list of breakages, dam- 
age, and loss that amounted 
to nearly as much as our 
whole rent. Not a chip or 
scratch in all the much-worn 
furniture but we had done. 
And his seeming friendliness 
and our credulity to blame! 
But one item we did know was 
not our doing, and that was 
the bath. After having got 
smeared with putty at every 
bath for six months, it was hard 
to be expected to give the 
Owner a new one in the end. 
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“I will go and explain at 
once,” announced Octavia, and 
I felt that no mere man—even 
un-English—would survive that 
look of determination. The 
Chocolate Soldier seemed to 
know that too, for he refused 
to meet it. His servant had 
evidently strict orders to allow 
in no foreign female under any 
pretext. No—the captain was 
not in; he was away; he was 
ill; he was busy; he could 
not see us. Now we knew he 
was in, having seen him go 
into his office not five minutes 
before, but obviously we could 
not rush his door. 

There was only one exchange 
of letters on the subject of 
the bath. He maintained we 
had not only cracked it, but 
that ‘it was obvious hot baths 
had been frequently indulged 
in.” So grave an accusation 
was not to be met—not at 
least in the Maltese courts, 
where litigation under the pecu- 
liar rules of the Maltese might 
last for months, so we paid: 
since when I have scored off the 
list of working proverbs the one 
that “civility costs nothing” ! 


xm, 


Trekking through Sicily, Italy, 
and France attached to our 
linen-basket and other heavy 
luggage was not to be thought 
of. I don’t know which I 
hate most—travelling with it 
or letting it go alone. For 
having once seen busy docks, 
It is an act of faith indeed to 
confide one’s belongings to 
them, and to keep any 


hope of being reunited here- 
after. But with so many 
changes and so many Customs 
Houses scattered on our land 
way home, it was the lesser 
evil to say farewell, a long fare- 
well, to all our great boxes, 
and let them go home by sea. 
Our final packing could not 
be done at any given time, for 
no one seems to know when the 
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little Italian steamer comes in, 
till it comes; so instead of 
sailing on Thursday, as at 
first promised, we lived for 
about a week with no belong- 
ings but what would go as 
hand-luggage. This is much 
easier in Malta than it sounds, 
for in June one need take no 
thought for the morrow’s 
weather: it is always just 
“another damned fine day,” 
and what one wears is thin, 
easily washed, and on our 
now baking roof very easily 
dried. 

At last she did come, and 
we only had some two hours 
to shut up the house, pack our 
remaining belongings, and say 
farewell to Dolores and Car- 
méla. At the last moment we 
found that they laid great 
store by a “‘ written reference,” 
as English ladies are transitory 
beings, and we, departing, were 
implored to leave behind us 
footprints in the sand of time 
in the form of “ written testi- 
monials ” to their virtues. I 
don’t know how they com- 
pared with other Maltese do- 
mestics, but they were on the 
whole an improvement on the 
British variety. They were in 
minor matters, as Madame 
Patapouffe had said, “ thiefs 
and liars,’ but then they had 
no objection to one’s saying 
80; and that was a most 
piquant and amusing differ- 
ence to the “ have-the-law-of- 
you ” attitude at home. They 
were always gay and good- 
natured, and when confronted 
with their little misdemeanours, 
just shrugged their shoulders 
and smiled, obviously thinking, 
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“ Ah well! that did not come 
off very successfully — better 
luck next time!” and bore 
no kind of malice. 

We got on board the little 
ship—in comparison to which 
the Europa was an Olympic! 
—about six in the evening. 
The Grand Harbour was look- 
ing its very grandest self as 
we steamed away from it. On 
one side the dear Barracca, 
standing up grey against the 
sky; and on the other the 
Three Cities, lit up into rose- 
colour by the evening sun, 
which was beginning to gather 
its setting clouds of purple 
and scarlet; and the golden 
western sky was reflected on 
the ripples of the wonderful 
blue sea. Such a scene should 
surely have brought to mind 
some fine poetic passage, but 
with horrid contrariness of 
memory I could think of noth- 
ing but that jaundiced jangling 
“‘ Farewell to Malta,” which is 
surely the low-water mark of 
Byron’s unequal genius. Poor 
man! He seems to have been 
unpopular both at the Palace 
and with the military! The 
latter is probably not the best 
medium for a melancholy poet 
to shine in ! 

‘* Adieu, the supercilious air 

Of all that strut ‘en militaire’ !” 


he scoffs, and sums up the 
whole place as— 


“Thou little military hot-house !” 


So he, with all his genius, 
romanticism, and unconvention- 
ality, still had not as much 
originality as we had, and saw 
no more of wonderful “ Melita ” 
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than the stupidest soldiers in 
“red coats and redder faces,” 
whom he so despises. By the 
time I had thought out my 
superiority to Byron, the colour 
was gone from the sunset, and 
the sky and sea one indis- 
tinguishable sapphire blue ; and 
we went down to the stuffiest 
of cabins and had the most 
Italian of meals. 

The sleeping-cabin was even 
less inviting than most; but 
although we did not risk un- 
dressing, nor disturbing the 
bunks by getting into them, 
we slept on them all right, 
such time as we had to sleep, 
which was not much, as we 
could not leave the “‘ coolth ”’ 
and beauty on deck till after 
midnight, and we were due in 
Syracuse at 5 A.M. 

There were on board only 
two other approximately Eng- 
lish-speaking people. They told 
us they lived in ‘“‘ Sirracuse,”’ 
and were “‘ just tickled to find 
there’s another Sirracuse in 
this little old island.” These 
two people were of import- 
ance to us only because their 
existence made sight-seeing at 
“Sirracuse ”’ a problem and a 
game of hide-and-seek, one 
Syracuse at a time being 
enough for us. The Capitano, 
With infinite grace and un- 
Scrupulousness, directed their 
“Yurrup ”-trotting feet in the 
wrong direction; and if they 
hever saw the Ear of Dionys- 
lus, we at least were saved 
their transpontine voices re- 
verberating through it! And 
how they would have rever- 
berated ! In that extraordinary 
tock-cleft even the tearing of 
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the Capitano’s cigarette-paper 
echoed round and round with 
exaggerated distinctness. 
Getting our train, our seats, 
and, later, our food, was all 
made simple for us by Captain 
Castellani, and I watched, 
amazed, Octavia’s docility 
under management, and with 
infinite amusement the Capi- 
tano’s total unconsciousness of 
anything noticeable in the fact. 
The journey through Sicily 
was captivating in its beauty, 
and the crossing at Messina a 
delightful novelty, with the 
train itself a passenger on the 
ferry! But the rest of the 
journey! Beautiful Italy is, no 
doubt, but an Italian train at 
the end of June would annihi- 
late one’s interest in Paradise, 
Supposing it took the wrong 
turning and got one there. 
Never have I been so dirty ! 
Any railway-train can give one 
and a 
grimier feeling; but this jour- 
ney made me not merely dirty, 
but “heroically so”! There 
is little protection in thin sum- 
mer dresses, and dust-coats we 
did not possess, so it was not 
merely dirty hands and faces— 
it was @ layer of dirt all over 
that we acquired ; and when we 
reached Rome, it took the 
equivalent of three baths in 
one to remove it. One of our 
added worries on the way was 
a pair of obstreperous children 
in the next carriage. The boy 
—a reasonable enough little 
being of about eight—was pur- 
sued and persecuted by a little 
French minx of perhaps a year 
less. 
He bore with her well enough 
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while mere “tig ” and fighting 
were the order, but drew the 
line when she would kiss him ! 
At last he determined to escape 
her and flew to his mother; 
but the little lady hung on to 
any obtainable part of him, 
and his manly chivalry forbade 
force, for I heard him call to 
his mother for help. 

“Mummy, please you come 
and take her off ; you can hurt 
her, for you’re the same sect.” 

What mother would not even 
strain the prerogatives of “‘sect”’ 
in defending a son from similar 
assaults ! 


Our ginger-beer “ blow-out ” 
finished when we arrived at 
Rome, and so should this ac- 
count. There was nothing of 
the ginger-beer standard about 
our short stay in Rome—in- 


deed, judging from my very 
hazy muddled recollections of 
it, it was more of a “ mixed 


drink standard”! We saw 
churches innumerable, and 
cattiercombs than the Maltese 
ones, palaces old and new, and 
arches and ruins beyond num- 
ber, and the very name of 
Rome now gives me spasms of 
mental indigestion. While we 
were there, our Capitano, who 
was personally conducting this 
little tour of two, got a letter 
from his mother, inviting both 
his English lady friends to stay 
a few days with her and “my 
Ottone.” 

“What is an ottone?” I 
asked Octavia, while we dis- 
cussed this unexpected invita- 
tion. 

“You know quite well it is 
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not a thing,” answered Octavia 
snubbingly. “It is Captain 
Castellani’s Christian name.” 

“I wonder what it means,” 
I mused. “I never heard it 
before. Did you? ” 

But, of course, Octavia had. 

I would have been all for 
going, but I also had got a 
letter, from Bobbie, saying he 
was just going on leave, and 
would meet me in London in 
two days’ time. 

“But you should certainly 
go, Octavia,” I said with de- 
cision. “It would be most 
interesting to stay in a real 
Italian country-house, with a 
real Italian family, a very 
noble family too, according to 
the Chocolate Soldier—may the 
geyser scald him, and the new 
bath burst with him! And it 
would be delightful to see 
Onoto in his family life.” 

“I suppose you mean Ot- 
tone,” Octavia corrected me 
frigidly. 

“Of course, dear, though I 
didn’t know you called Captain 
Castellani that—yet.” I added 
the “‘ yet ” pianissimo ! 

But I saw if I went on with 
more mild persiflage on the 
matter, Octavia would become 
obstinate and poor Onoto—I 
mean Ottone—would be left 
lamenting, or, worse still, re- 
covering! So, after much sol- 
emn discussion, Octavia con- 
sented to go, and study the 
rural conditions of northern 
Italy ! 

Now this really és the end, 
for Octavia and I did not meet 
again. This sounds tragic, but 
it was really due to quite cheer- 
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ful and pleasing circumstances. 
I think they are best explained 
by Octavia’s own letter. A 
change of nationality was fore- 
shadowed in the heading of 
the paper, which bore no ad- 
dress, but merely ‘‘ Tuesday.” 


“My DEAR PHa@BE,—When 
you left Rome I never imagined 
I would not be at your wed- 
ding, for as you had only been 
engaged for a couple of weeks, 
I supposed there was no hurry. 
But, of course, Bobbie’s pro- 
fession is very uncertain in its 
arrangements, and I suppose 
he has been ordered abroad, or 
some such thing. Your letter 
was very well as an indication 
of feelings, but not very ex- 
planatory about mere facts. 

“T have a great deal to tell 
you also, which even at a mo- 
ment such as this, when you 
are pardonably self-centred, will, 
I know, interest you. But I 
have not your ability to say 
what I feel, so I will only give 
you the facts: they are so 
beyond anything you or I 
could even have imagined that 
you will understand how deep 
and wonderful those unspoken 
feelings must be. 

“My dear, I too am to be 
Married very soon, and to 
Captain Castellani ! 

“As you know, Ottone has 
always been a real comrade 
and friend, and has a most 
chivalrous, yet modern, ideal 
of woman. He has too a deep 
and devout view of religion, 
which one unfortunately meets 
too seldom in the Protestant 
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Church in England. Through 
him and his dear mother I 
have found what was always 
lacking in the coldness and 
insincerity of sO many s0- 
called religious people. I hope 


‘to be received into the Church 


very soon, and then Ottone 
and I will think alike on all 
the important subjects. 

““My people have shown a 
lack of wide-mindedness which 
is the true result of their 
narrower religious views: they 
only help to prove how right 
I was to embrace a larger faith. 

“TI enclose a letter of good 
wishes from. Ottone, who al- 
ways liked you and Bobbie 
very much.—Your loving and 
very happy friend, 

** OoTAVIA.” 


“DEAR Miss MEADOWS,— 
My dear fiancée is, I know, 
writing to you our happy news. 
It is not such new news to 
you as she thinks—is that not 
so? Cette chére femme is very 
innocent and very unknowing 
of herself. She will be a 
most charming chdtelaine, and 
my mother is well pleased. 

“Tt is convenable that she 
become of our Church. In 
society it would be best for 
her, for my family is of what 
you call Black, though for 
myself cela mest bien égal, 
but for women the Church is 
more nécessaire, is it not ? 

“We wish you very happy, 
and you will wish us so too, 
I know.—Your obedient ser- 
vant and friend, 

““OTTONE CASTELLANI.” 





THE HARVEST OF ABU SABA’. 


BY FULANAIN. 


Aji, AL MUSARHAD, shaikh 
of the Albu Obaid, slipped off 
his sandals at the door and 
slowly advanced into the Divi- 
sional Adviser’s office. His 
visits there had of late been 
a little too frequent, Mackin- 
tosh thought, as he rose from 
his paper-strewn table; but 


none the less he went forward 
and greeted him warmly, for 
he had a real liking for the 
old man. 

Perhaps Shaikh Ajil read 
something of the Adviser’s 
thoughts, for his first remark, 


as he seated himself cross- 
legged on the wide bench, was 
in a tone of apology. 

“IT have seen His Excellency 
the Mutasarrif, and he bade 
me come to your Honour.” 

Khalid Beg had had suffi- 
cient public spirit to give up 
his flourishing business as a 
merchant at Basrah, and serve 
his country under the new 
Arab Government as Muta- 
sarrif or Governor of a large 
district. But, townsman bred, 
he could not so easily give up 
the inherent prejudices of his 
class, chief among which was 
a rooted antipathy to the de- 
spised tribal element. Of this 
mental bias Khalid was well 
aware, and, desirous that it 
should not affect the honesty 
of his administration, he had 


L 


made a practice of passing on 
most of the tribal applicants 
for his Adviser to deal with, 
for Mackintosh’s feelings to- 
wards the primitive patriarchal 
shaikh were, as the Mutasarrif 
knew, the exact reverse of his 
own. 

Ajil, with the Arab’s courtly 
gesture of thanks, lit the cigar- 
ette offered him by Mackin- 
tosh, and sat for a few mo- 
ments in silence. Then, after 
two or three deep inhalations, 
he spoke again. 

“The harvest awaits the 
sickle.” 

Mackintosh guessed what was 
coming. 

“Six months ago, Sahib, I 
rode hither with a heart full 
of wrath. My enemy, Zambur, 
had sent men to plough and 
sow their seed within the bor- 
ders of my land, and I came 
hot-foot to inform your Hon- 
our of the insult to my tribe, 
that I might return with per- 
mission to attack and drive 
them out. And you made 
answer, ‘ Wait, Ajil, until the 
time is ripe.’ So to my angry 
tribesmen I took the message 
—the Hakim bids you wait. 

** A second time I came, say- 
ing, ‘The rains have fallen, 
and the land is green with the 
sprouting seed’; and again 
your Honour replied, ‘ Wait.’ 
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But I said, ‘I am not as the 


wealthy rice shaikhs, nor are 
my people as the townsmen 
who have waxed fat through 
their trading with the English 
troops. We are desert dwellers, 
possessing nothing except our 
pride. How, then, can I re- 
strain my men in their just 
anger, when they see the lands 
of their fathers ploughed and 
sown by another tribe?’ “Then 
your Honour explained, say- 
ing, ‘ What is Zambur’s reason 
for sending into your land a 
few unarmed cultivators? Is 
it not in the hope that you will 
attack him when he is prepared 
for you? Be patient, and let 
the time of attack be your 
choice, not his.’ So again I 
returned, and said to my people, 
‘Soon the Hakim will give us 
leave to drive out these dogs: 
hold your hands but a little 
longer.’ 

“Then, Sahib, your Honour 
will remember that a third 
time I came in distress of mind, 
for the blade was waving tall 
in the breeze, and I feared that 
when the ear showed itself my 
people would no longer be re- 
strained. Already they were 
making hosa. And this time 
I took back with me, not per- 
mission to fight, but a promise. 
‘Tell your tribesmen,’ you said, 
‘that though Shaikh Zambur’s 
men have ploughed in their 
lands, yet never will they reap 
What they have sown.’ This 
message I bore them, adding, 
‘Lay aside your arms now, 
and let your minds be at rest, 
for the Hakim has given his 
Wo ™ 9 


The old shaikh paused, and 
slowly lit another cigarette. 

** Now the fields are white, 
yet it is not we who shall har- 
vest them, for we have learned 
that Zambur is in league with 
Shaikh Mohammad, and the 
two together are stronger far 
than we.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mackin- 
tosh. ‘Then I was right, 
Ajil.” 

** Yes, the right was in your 
hand,” the old man admitted 
after a short silence. “If we 
had driven out Zambur’s culti- 
vators, he and Mohammad 
would have combined to attack 
us, and without doubt we 
should have been scattered, 
for we knew not that two such 
ancient enemies had made peace 
to unite against us. Neverthe- 
less, I and my people do not 
yet despair, for have we not 
your Honour’s promise? Zam- 
bur shall never reap where his 
tribes have sown.” 

“Ts it not enough that I 
have saved you and your tribe 
from the hands of Zambur and 
Mohammad ? ”’ suggested Mac- 
kintosh. 

“*My men will not believe 
me if I tell them that there 
was water hidden by the float- 
ing straw, since they them- 
selves saw it not; for as you 
know, O Hakim, ‘the brain 
of the Arab is in his eye.’ 
How will they believe me if I 
tell them of the danger they 
have escaped ? They will clam- 
our for the grain sown in their 
lands, and my honour will be 
broken before my tribes,” he 
ended pathetically. 
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Mackintosh heartily regretted 
that, difficult as was the posi- 
tion in which he had been 
placed, he had ever allowed 
Ajil to extort from him so 
rash a promise. Yet he knew 
that this promise alone had 
enabled the shaikh to restrain 
his tribesmen, and himself to 
keep free from disturbance a 
district in which were at stake 
wider issues than that of the 
harvest of Abu Saba’. 

Ajil’s lands lay just within 
the frontier line demarcated 
by the Commission of 1914— 
here an arbitrary boundary 
which, while separating Iraq 
from Persia, left Arabs on each 
side, and seemed to accentuate 
the mutual hostility of these 
tribes, which owed allegiance 
to different governments. The 
old enmity had now flamed up 
afresh, when Shaikh Zambur, 
holder of the Persian territory 
opposite to Ajil’s, realised that 
the British troops, which no 
one had believed would really 
be withdrawn, had actually 
departed, leaving a mere stiffen- 
ing for the newly created Arab 
army. On all sides, tribes and 
States hostile to Iraq were 
beginning to send raiding- 
parties, feelers as it were, to 
test their conclusion that the 
infant State was now an easy 
prey. The Akhwan and other 
desert tribes raided in the south 
and west, in the north the 
Turks were trying to regain 
their lost supremacy, and in 
Kurdistan there was also a 
grave danger. Zambur was by 
no means alone in his attempt 
to add to his possessions a 
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piece of Iraq; but up to the 
present he had relied on craft 
rather than on force, hoping 
to make it appear that the 
first act of aggression came from 
Ajil—a plan which would have 
succeeded but for Mackintosh’s 
restraining hand. 

Though the parallel had not 
occurred to him, Mackintosh had 
given his pledge to Shaikh Ajil 
in much the same way as Eng- 
land, under the stress of a world 
war, had promised independ- 
ence to the Arab nation; and 
just as he was now faced with 
the unforeseen alliance of Zam- 
bur and Mohammad, so had 
Britain, when the time of fulfil- 
ment came, found herself con- 
fronted both at home and in 
Iraq by a whole host of un- 
expected difficulties. Not the 
least of these was a malicious 
press campaign, which so dis- 
torted the facts that the tax- 
payer was led to regard ex- 
penditure on Mesopotamia as 
an intolerable burden, rather 
than as part of the heavy price 
of victory. Evacuation of the 
country was urged by plausible 
arguments, which concealed the 
dishonour of following such a 
course before England had set 
up another form of govern- 
ment to replace the Turkish 
one which she had overthrown. 
The rising of 1920 was cited 
as a proof of Iraq’s hostility 
to the British, whereas in reality 
it was brought about by a few 
idealists who, impatient of any 
delay in attaining the promised 
independence, led the ignorant 
tribes into rebellion. Instead 
of sympathetic and constructive 
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criticism, sarcasm. and petty 
eavilling, if not abuse, were 
showered on those whose task 
it was to unravel the tangled 
skein of Mesopotamian policy. 
So much having been made 
of the difficulties, it is strange 
how little the public has heard 
of the solution—all the more 
strange when one considers 
that this solution is unique in 
the history of one nation’s 
dealings with another. A coun- 
try, conquered and reconquered, 
is voluntarily handed back to 
the conquered, who are offered 
not merely independence, but 
protection while that independ- 
ence is being attained. Al- 
ready the foundations of the 
new State are being well and 
firmly laid. A king has been 
chosen by the people, and elec- 
tions for the National Assembly 
are in full swing. The adminis- 
tration is now in the hands of 
Iraqis, assisted by a mere 
handful of British advisers, 
whose part it will be, as soon 
as a strong and enduring edifice 
begins to rise upon these foun- 
dations, to turn and go. For 
each of these, every good day’s 
work brings nearer the ter- 
mination, perhaps in the prime 
of life, of his official career ; 
but it brings nearer also its 
own reward, the satisfaction of 
seeing the young State stand- 
ing firm on its own feet, and 
of having contributed in some 
measure to the successful issue 
of England’s great experiment. 
Mackintosh, realising that, 
some sort of action in the 
Matter of Ajil’s crops could 
no longer be postponed, dis- 
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missed the old shaikh with a 
promise that on the morrow 
he would give him a definite 
decision. As he sat pondering 
over the question, he thought 
regretfully of the good old days 
when he had under him half 
a dozen A.P.O.’s. Now the 
only Britisher left was Rand, 
Commandant of the 9th Tigris 
Levy, which was employed to 
keep order among the turbu- 
lent marsh tribes; and he, 
Mackintosh recollected with 
pleasure, was due that even- 
ing or the next morning on 
his monthly visit to draw the 
money with which to pay his 
men. It would be a relief to 
talk the problem over with 
some one, and perhaps Rand’s 
resourceful brain might offer 
some solution. 


. . . “So you see it has been 
touch and go for the last seven 
or eight months,” concluded 
Mackintosh, as the two men 
sat together on the flat roof 
that night after dinner. ‘‘ Only 
a spark was needed to set the 
whole Division ablaze, and an 
attack by Ajil would have sup- 
plied it. Hence my rash prom- 
ise: I simply had to temporise, 
in the hope that something 
would turn up. But time has 
now become my enemy instead 
of my friend; the harvest will 
be ready for reaping in a few 
days, and I’ve got to do some- 
thing at once. I wish to good- 
ness I could lay my hands on 
a squadron of cavalry. But 
there are no troops left, and 
the aeroplanes are too busy up 
north.” 
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“Why not make use of my 
Levy, sir?” suggested Rand. 

“Your men are already am- 
phibious,’’ Mackintosh said with 
a laugh. “It would be too 
much to expect them to be 
aeronautical as well, for they 
would certainly spend more 
time in the air than in the 
saddle ! ” 

** But they are not all marsh- 
men,” objected Rand. “I’ve 
got a fair number from other 
tribes; most of them have 
committed a murder or some- 
thing, and have fled from their 
own people and enlisted with 
us. Good stout fellows they 
are, too,” he added. ‘‘ How 


many mounted men would you 
want, sir? ” 
“I'd be content with fifty.” 
“I think I could guarantee 
you that number,” said Rand. 


“TI have got fifteen sowaris, 
whom I use for taking messages 
between my river- posts and 
keeping in touch with you here. 
Then I know some of my 
N.C.O.’s can ride, for I’m be- 


II. 


Three days later, soon after 
sunrise, a band of horsemen 
clattered across the swaying 
bridge of decrepit boats which 
led out of the town towards 
the desert. The fifty riders, 
with Mackintosh and Rand at 
their head, formed an odd 
medley ; some of the shaikhs, 
thinking on receipt of the 
Adviser’s letter that the horses 
were for his personal use, had 
sent in their valuable thorough- 
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ginning to teach them polo. 
There must be another twenty 
or so among the rest of the 
Levy. Yes, I’ll guarantee you 
fifty men who can ride, sir, 
though I can’t mount them 
all.”’ 

“No difficulty about that. 
I can get horses easily enough 
from the shaikhs. By Jove, 
Rand, I believe we shall pull 
it off after all!” 

** What’s your plan, sir? ” 

‘Tt isn’t much of a one, I’m 
afraid. I propose that you and 
your men come out with me to 
Ajil’s place. Probably when 
Zambur sees he is up against 
Government troops, he will be 
too scared to attack, and will 
leave the Albu Obaid to reap 
the harvest in peace.” 

‘But if he isn’t scared? 
We can’t put up much of a 
show with only fifty men.” 

“True,” admitted Mackin- 
tosh. “It’s a poor card, but 
the only one we hold. We 
must just play it for all it is 
worth.” 


breds, gaily § caparisoned ; 
others, less generous or more 
cautious, had sent kadish 
horses, only fit for the plough. 
And the equestrian powers of 
Rand’s men were no less varied : 
some rode with the natural 
ease of the desert-born ; others, 
in their eagerness to take part 
in the expedition, had allowed 
themselves to exaggerate their 
skill in horsemanship. To all 
of them a touch of the uncouth 
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and bizarre was added by the 
two glistening black water- 
skins which each man carried 
lashed to his saddle, for their 
trip was to take them across 
waterless country ; these, with 
the legs sticking out in strange 
unnatural attitudes, looked hor- 
ribly alive as the water moved 
about inside them. 

The narrow strip of cultiva- 
tion along the river was soon 
left behind, and the horsemen 
neared the jazirah, crossing 
now tracts of land crisp with 
salt and absolutely barren, now 
patches thick with the grey- 
green scrub of the desert, its 
many varieties indistinguish- 
able to the uninitiated, but 
familiar to the Arab as butter- 
cups and daisies to the Eng- 
lishman: tahama and righul, 
favourite fodder of the camel ; 
ishshar, with its medicinal 
juices; arta, which provides 
aromatic firewood ; donguh, the 
seed-pods of which are used 
as food by the desert-dwellers ; 
shanan, with its saponaceous 
properties ; and here and there 
scanty patches of dubaij and 
haytam, to which the shepherd 
leads his white and brown 
flocks. At times the party 
seemed to be riding towards 
a wide stretch of water—a 
familiar and home-like sight 
to the marshmen; but it al- 
ways receded as they ap- 
proached, and sometimes dis- 
appeared altogether from sight ; 
for in Iraq, mirage is not the 
traveller’s fevered dream of 
palm-trees shading a bubbling 
spring, but simply the illusion 
of a vast expanse of shallow 
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water, in which distant cara- 
vans appear to be wading knee- 
deep. 

As the day wore on, Mackin- 
tosh realised that his ill-assorted 
band could not reach Saiyid 
Nur, where he had hoped to 
spend the night, by sunset. 
Those of the Levies who could 
ride were feeling the strain of 
the unaccustomed exercise, 
while the plight of those who 
had merely said they could 
ride was a pitiable one. He 
therefore called a halt, and 
the party bivouacked in the 
open. The water-skins were 
collected and put under the 
charge of the guard, for the 
men, used as they were to the 
plenty of the marsh country, 
had not learned the desert 
Arab’s lesson of husbanding 
their supplies. 

To his surprise, Rand learned 
as they set out next morning 
that the Adviser proposed to 
halt for the rest of the day 
after reaching Saiyid Nur. His 
Levies, he protested, might 
have been dead-tired the even- 
ing before, but a night’s rest 
had made them fit for a much 
longer journey than the few 
miles proposed by Mackintosh. 

“IT am not doubting your 
men’s endurance,” said the 
latter; ‘‘I am thinking of the 
country ahead of us. Abu 
Saba’, the place we are mak- 
ing for, is a sort of oasis in a 
great tract of sand-dunes, a 
fair-sized depression of good 
fertile soil, in which crops can 
be grown because they get the 
benefit of drainage- water to 
eke out the scanty rainfall. It 
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is cut in half by a slightly 
raised stretch of open country, 
and the western part, known 
as Nisf al Gharbi, is the land 
which has been ploughed and 
sown by Zambur’s people. The 
place is rather a favourite one 
with Arabs. There are seven 
wells, which give it its name; 
the grazing is excellent in 
spring, and no Government 
mamur ever worries them to 
collect the ’ushr on the crops 
they grow. Abu Saba’ has 
often been a bone of conten- 
tion, I believe; but certainly 
Ajil has a better right to it 
than any one else, though he 
has by no means held it in 
unbroken possession, But even 
the Arabs admit that it is 
practically impossible in sum- 
mer to cross the hot waterless 
sand -desert which surrounds 
the place, except by night. 
That is why we are going to 
spend the day at Saiyid Nur.” 

While Mackintosh was speak- 
ing, the two men saw ahead of 
them, shimmering in the heat 
haze, a shadowy dome, many 
times larger than that of the 
Haidar Khan mosque at Bagh- 
dad. More and more distinct 
it grew, then suddenly van- 
ished, to appear again a few 
minutes later in its true per- 
spective, a small round dome 
barely discernible. This was 
the tomb of Saiyid Nur, a 
building of sun-baked bricks 
standing on ground slightly 
raised above the level of the 
surrounding desert. It was 
guarded and kept in repair by 
the Saiyid’s descendants, who 
drew a not inconsiderable in- 
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come from the fees paid by 
tribesmen for the privilege of 
burying their dead in the prox- 
imity of so holy a descendant 
of the Prophet. 

It was a dismal spot, with 
its hundreds of low earthen 
mounds marking the graves, 
but Rand’s men did not seem 
at all affected. Some set off 
to collect fodder for the horses, 
others busied themselves with 
filling the water-skins at the 
adjacent wells, which were no 
more than shallow holes in the 
ground. Near by stood some 
low troughs made of mud 
coated with a kind of gypsum 
brought from the hills, and 
half-full of green foul-looking 
water: the object of these 
was explained when one of 
the Arabs, seeing the marsh- 
men trying vainly to induce 
their horses to eat the freshly- 
cut filiwi grass, told them to 
take it to the wells and wash 
it in the troughs provided in 
readiness. The grass had be- 
come so impregnated with salt 
from the ground on which it 
had grown that the animals, 
hungry though they were, would 
not touch it until it had been 
rinsed in water. 

The long hot day passed 
without incident, and at sun- 
set the party set out on the 
last stage of its journey. The 
going was slow, hindered some- 
times by deep shifting sand, 
and sometimes by stretches of 
ground pitted by the jerboa 
rat with holes so numerous that 
even the nimble-footed Arab 
pony frequently came to grief. 
Though night was falling, the 
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heat was almost unbearable, 
and to add to the discomfort 
of Arabs and Englishmen alike, 
a dry gusty wind would every 
now and again pick up the 
sand and hurl it in their faces, 
every particle pricking like a 
red-hot needle. Before they 
had gone half-way, Mackintosh 
had acquitted the Albu Obaid 
of all hyperbole in their saying 
that a horse which crossed by 
day would have its hoofs burned 
off, while a man would reach 
the other side with empty 
sockets, his eyes having melted 
away with the heat. 

At length, shortly after dawn, 
Shaikh Ajil’s camp was reached. 
Willing hands took the horses 
to water, and soon the party 
was seated in the shade of the 
great madhif of goat’s hair to 
await the meal which, accord- 
ing to Ajil, was on the point 
of being ready. Mackintosh, 
however, had had considerable 
experience of this degree of 
readiness; and having caught 
sight of the sheep being dragged 
towards the women’s quarters, 
there to be slaughtered and 
cooked, he suggested to Rand 
that they should stretch their 
legs before the sun became too 
hot. They strolled accordingly 
in the direction of the famous 
wells, which were situated, 
strangely enough, just outside 
the cultivated land, in the first 
fringe of sand-dunes. Unlike 
those of Saiyid Nur, the wells 
lay at the bottom of wide sandy 
craters, where a few clumps of 
stunted reeds indicated the 
presence of water; closer in- 
spection revealed the fact that 
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the seven wells were probably 
of great antiquity, for their 
sides were built up of careful 
masonry—not the kind of work 
produced by Arabs for many 
centuries past. 

Returning to the madhif, the 
two men had not long to wait 
before ten tribesmen staggered 
in bearing an enormous tray, 
of the kind known as “ father 
of handles,’ as when loaded 
it could only be carried by 
means of ropes passed through 
the handles with which it was 
provided. It was heaped high 
with a mighty mound of rice, 
on the top of which glistened 
white a score of broad fat 
tails—those of the sheep which 
Ajil had slain in honour of his 
guests. Great dishes of mutton 
followed, and the sheep’s heads 
were borne in on a separate 
dish and set before Mackintosh 
and Rand, who hardly appre- 
ciated, in the charger full of 
grinning masks, the compliment 
implied. Their meal finished, 
and washed down with bowls 
of sheep’s milk, they made way 
for the Levies; but even the 
hearty appetites of Rand’s men 
did not make any appreciable 
inroads on the vast quantity 
of food provided, and a plenti- 
ful meal still remained for the 
crowd of hungry-looking Arabs 
gathered round the outskirts 
of the madhif. All traces of 
the feast were speedily cleared 
away, and the men lay down 
in the comparative coolness of 
the madhif to make up for 
the sleep which they had lost 
the previous night, while Mack- 
intosh and Rand were led by 
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Shaikh Ajil to a smaller tent 
in which to get some rest. 

In the middle of the morning, 
Mackintosh was suddenly awak- 
ened by the sound of shouts, 
which speedily rose to an ex- 
cited clamour of voices. Fling- 
ing on some clothes, he and 
Rand hastened outside, to find 
the whole camp apparently in 
the grip of panic. Rand went 
across at once to his men, who 
were looking on uneasily at 
the general confusion, while 
Mackintosh went in search of 
Ajil. 

He found the old shaikh 
busily loosening with his own 
hands the guy-ropes of his 
tent. 

“Dogs of dogs, accursed of 
the accursed!” he _ cried. 
““They are upon us, Hakim. 
Zambur, with his men and 
Mohammad’s, is even now on 
his way to raid my camp.” 
He broke off to shout a string 
of orders to some of his men, 
who were hastily driving up 
the cows, donkeys, and camels 
which were to bear away the 
shaikh’s property. 

Remonstrance was useless. 
Ajil’s one thought, and the one 
thought of his tribesmen, was 
to get their worldly goods away 
to a place of safety before the 
descent of the raiders. Noth- 
ing else could be considered, 
no plan of resistance made, 
until this had been done. The 
first fever of panic died down, 
but the men and women still 
worked swiftly; the poorer 
members of the tribe, those 
who had few goods to load, 
were already leaving, while the 


shaikh cursed the slowness of 
the men in dismantling the 
heavy madhif. 

“What on earth is all the 
shindy about, sir?” asked 
Rand, coming up. 

* Ajil has had a messenger, 
while we were asleep, to warn 
him that Zambur has set out, 
with his own gom and Shaikh 
Mohammad’s, to attack the 
camp and collect the grain 
sown by his people. Result, 
immediate stampede. I must 
say it seems to me most un- 
likely that Zambur will cross 
the sand-dunes by day — we 
found it bad enough at night. 
But of course he may, so post 
some of your men to look out 
for any signs of them, and 
keep the rest handy here. I'll 
go and have a last word with 
Ajil.” 

Rand, returning after mak- 
ing his dispositions, joined 
Mackintosh, where he stood 
watching the last of the heavily- 
loaded camels rise grumbling 
from their knees. The Adviser 
glanced with amusement at his 
expression of disgust. 

“You mustn’t be too hard 
on Ajil, Rand,” he said. “ Ac- 
cording to his lights he is acting 
very wisely. All he has in the 
world is on those slow-moving 
camels and donkeys, and he 
is not going to waste a single 
precious moment in getting 
them a start of the well- 
mounted enemy who is on the 
way to raid him. The thought 
of defence simply doesn’t enter 
an Arab’s head; stubborn de- 
fence against heavy odds means 
casualties, and that is the last 
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thing either side wants. It’s 
not considered the thing to 
kill any one on these expedi- 
tions: raid and loot, then a 
counter-raid to try to loot a 
little more than the other fel- 
lows took—that’s their idea of 
warfare. Well, anyhow, we'll 
see what we can do to give 
Zambur a welcome when he 
arrives.” 

“We are not going back, 
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then ?”’ Rand exclaimed, both 
surprised and pleased. 

“No. Did you think we 
were ? ” 

“Not exactly, sir. But I 
thought this discretion - the- 
better-part-of-valour talk was 
perhaps meant to indicate that 
we also should make a strat- 
egical retreat.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ laughed 
Mackintosh. 


Ii. 


As Mackintosh had foreseen, 
it was not until dawn that 
Zambur’s men broke from the 
sand-dunes and charged across 
the open country towards the 
site of Ajil’s camp. The fact 
that it was no longer there did 
not seem to dismay them. A 
few of the more cautious rode 
ahead, and posted themselves 
on the higher ground beyond, 
where they could keep a look- 
out for danger; the rest made 
hosa, riding round and round 
in circles, firing their rifles in 
the air, and shouting in unison 
a chant of victory. 

To all intents and purposes 
they had good reason for re- 
joicing. Shaikh Ajil and his 
tribe had fled, the crops lay 
before them waiting to be 
reaped. They could not see 
Rand’s party of Levies, sent 
off by the Adviser by night 
to lie hidden a few miles away, 
nor Mackintosh himself, who, 
with an orderly, was watching 
them from the shelter of a 
clump of ithil bushes. Before 
many minutes had passed, the 


first ebullition of triumph died 
down, and then came the shout 
of mingled dismay and exas- 
peration for which Mackintosh 
was waiting. Zambur’s tribes- 
men, going to the wells for 
water, had found them all 
filled up with sand. 

The device was no new one 
among Arabs; it was familiar 
to the tribes as a sort of Par- 
thian shot, or as a means of 
delaying pursuit for a few 
hours. The raiders seemed to 
accept the situation as a matter 
of course, and began methodi- 
cally to clear away the sand, 
scooping it out with their hands 
in the absence of spades. Some 
stripped bare, not because of 
the increasing heat of the day, 
but in order to heap the sand 
in their disdashas to carry it 
away; for being on a raiding 
expedition, very few were wear- 
ing the ever-useful aba. The 
party of horsemen which had 
been despatched on the chance 
of overtaking Ajil’s people soon 
returned unsuccessful, and be- 
fore long the watchers began 
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to leave their posts and join 
the party round the wells. 
Evidently they thought an at- 
tack most unlikely, and, more- 
over, the need for water for 
themselves and their horses was 
becoming a pressing one. 
Mackintosh had arranged that 
Rand should send a messenger 
for orders at 10 A.M., by which 
time he hoped to be in a posi- 
tion to estimate their chances 
of a successful attack. But as 
he watched the rapid progress 
of the clearing operations, he 
began to fear that he had mis- 
calculated the time, and that 
the Arabs would have reached 
water before Rand’s messenger 
could return with his instruc- 
tions. Soon, however, he saw 


that his fears were groundless. 
At first it had been a simple 
matter to dig away the soft 


yielding sand; but as the ex- 
cavated holes became deeper, 
the Arabs found that it tended 
to slide back again as fast as 
they could throw it out. They 
realised that to reach the actual 
wells they would have to clear 
broad craters, such as had ex- 
isted before they were filled in 
by Rand’s men. This was a 
task of some magnitude, but 
thirst drove them on; either 
they must dig, or they must 
return waterless across the 
burning sand-dunes, and there 
could be no doubt as to 
which alternative was the more 
acceptable. 

The hours dragged on, and 
the heat among the ithil bushes 
was growing intolerable, when 
at last Rand’s messenger was 
seen carefully crawling through 
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the scrub. Mackintosh wrote 
a hasty note: “I think a sud- 
den attack stands a good chance 
of success; the look-out is 
hourly becoming slacker. Try 
to arrive about midday. The 
Arabs will have reached water 
by the afternoon,” and ap- 
pended a rough sketch of the 
positions at which Zambur still 
had a few watchmen posted. 

Two more hours to be got 
through somehow! Mackin- 
tosh, hot and cramped, felt all 
the sympathy of a fellow- 
sufferer for the toiling Arabs 
below. His orderly was al- 
ready asleep, and he felt him- 
self strongly tempted to follow 
suit. Cautiously he moved into 
@ more wideawake position, 
and reached for his rifle, for 
through the bushes he had 
caught sight of an Arab slowly 
making his way towards their 
hiding - place. The orderly, 
awakened by the movement, 
stretched out a hand and 
pulled down the rifle; his 
keener eyes had recognised one 
of the Levies. Rand had sent 
a second messenger, in case of 
any accident to the first—a 
piece of forethought which was 
afterwards found to have been 
fully justified, for the first man 
never returned. He was found 
dead only a few hundred yards 
from Mackintosh’s coign of van- 
tage, and as no wound could 
be found they could only con- 
clude that he had been bitten 
by one of the small poisonous 
snakes sometimes found in that 
region. 

A duplicate note written and 
despatched, Mackintosh settled 
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down once more to his vigil. 
Suddenly he heard a joyful 
shout, and saw Zambur’s men 
crowding excitedly round the 
wells. Had they found water 
already ? Apparently it was 
only one of the masonry well- 
heads which they had reached, 
but none the less the end of 
their task was drawing uncom- 
fortably near, from Mackin- 
tosh’s point of view. He began 
to fear that Rand would attack, 
not an enemy weary, dispirited, 
almost exhausted, but one re- 
freshed and alert, and many 
times outnumbering his own 
force. Encouraged by their 
find, the men fell to work again 
with renewed energy, while the 
last of the watchers, as though 
eager for their share of the 
longed-for water, or convinced 
that no attack from Ajil was 
to be feared after so long an 
interval, left their posts to join 
the diggers. 

All at once the hot still air 
was rent by fearsome yells. 
Mackintosh sprang from his 
hiding-place, to see Rand’s cav- 
alry charging across the open 
ground which separated the 
two areas of growing corn. In 
spite of himself he could not 
restrain his laughter, for it was 
surely the maddest charge ever 
led by a British officer. To 
give the impression of greater 
numbers, Rand had spread out 
his men in one long straggling 
line; some of the less skilful 
horsemen had already fallen 
from their saddles, and their 
scared mounts, with tails well 
up, were leading the van; 
while to add to the general 
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effect of grotesqueness, the 
black water-skins, now nearly 
empty, flapped ludicrously as 
the horses galloped forward. 

For Zambur’s startled tribes- 
men one glance at the khaki 
tunics was enough. With a 
scared cry of “The English, 
the English!” they dashed 
for their horses. But in the 
eager search for water on their 
arrival at Abu Saba’ many 
of these had been left un- 
tethered, and now, terrified by 
the yells of Rand’s men, were 
already galloping away. Most 
of the weary men tamely sur- 
rendered, and Rand soon found 
that he had three times as many 
prisoners as the total number of 
his own force; these were 
quickly disarmed and put under 
a strong guard, while some of 
the Levies rode forward to see 
that the scattered fleeing rem- 
nant did not reform and at- 
tempt a counter-attack. 

Towards sunset, however, the 
victory became a more com- 
plete one than even Rand’s most 
sanguine hopes had led them 
to expect. In twos and threes 
and small parties the fugitives 
returned to give themselves 
up, unable to face the long 
waterless journey across the 
sand-dunes. They were all un- 
armed, having, so they said, 
dropped their rifles in their 
hasty flight. 

When Mackintosh learned 
that among the Arabs who had 
so surrendered was Zambur 
himself, he sought out Rand, 
and told him to despatch the 
shaikh at once under a strong 
guard to the Mudir of Tarif. 
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** Yes, I know your men have 
had about enough,” he said, 
seeing Rand’s objection on the 
tip of his tongue. ‘“ But it is 
absolutely essential that Zam- 
bur should be got away at once. 
I'll tell you why later.” 

Early next morning a distant 
band of horsemen was seen by 
the sentries, who gave the 
alarm; but it proved to be 
nothing worse than Shaikh Ajil 
and his men, returning in the 
hope of harassing the enemy. 
Their delight knew no bounds 
on hearing that Zamburgand 
more than half his gom$had 
been captured, practically with- 
out casualties. Ajil, once freed 
from the responsibility of his 
women - folk and possessions, 
was a very different man: he 
was now anxious to try con- 
clusions with his enemy, though 
admitting that the chances of 
a further attack were very re- 
mote, since the alliance be- 
tween Zambur and Mohammad 
was probably not so strong as 
to send the latter out in sup- 
port of his defeated and cap- 
tured ally. Even if Moham- 
mad decided on a raid, it would 
take him some days to collect 
fighting men to replace those 
sent out on the first expedition ; 
and Ajil proposed making use 
of those few days of grace to 
harvest the grain sown by 
Zambur’s tribe. 

Mackintosh, however, had a 
better plan, which was received 
with delighted appreciation 
when he unfolded it to the old 
shaikh, and with rueful assent 
by the spokesman of the pris- 
oners, who had been called in 
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to the conference. It was not 
until midday that the Adviser 
was at leisure to give Rand his 
promised explanation. 

**As long as Zambur was 
here we were in very real 
danger,” he said. ‘“‘ We had 
many more prisoners than we 
could guard properly, and, more- 
over, those tales of dropped 
rifles were all bunkum—you 
can bet what you like that 
they were all buried close by, 
so that they should not have 
to be given up to us. If Zam- 
bur had rallied his party in the 
night and managed to unearth 
them, as was possibly his in- 
tention in surrendering, he could 
easily have turned the tables 
on us, outnumbered as we were. 
Luckily he didn’t have the 
chance.” Mackintosh paused 
to light his pipe. 

“Then, of course, there are 
‘ political considerations,’ ”’ he 
went on. ‘“ That is why I sent 
Zambur to Tarif instead of to 
headquarters, and why I don’t 
want to take back three hun- 
dred prisoners. They are all, 
strictly speaking, Persian sub- 
jects, and awkward questions 
might be asked. I might even 
be accused of embroiling Eng- 
land in a war with Persia! 
No, for the present at any rate, 
we must keep our little exploit 
quiet. But we have got what 
we wanted out of it. I’ve had 
a talk with Mackenzie, the 
spokesman of our prisoners—— 

“Mackenzie!” exclaimed 
Rand. “Surely that red- 
bearded old ruffian isn’t de- 
scended from a countryman 
of yours ? ” 
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**Not he,” laughed Mackin- 
tosh. “I asked him about 
that. It appears ti:at his father 
once possessed a Mackenzie 
rifle, of which he was so proud 
that he named his son after it ! 
But to continue. He and his 
men are to reap and winnow 
all the grain sown by their 
fellow-tribesmen in Ajil’s land, 
and when it is once safely 
carted away by Ajil, they and 
their shaikh will be free to 
return home.” 

Though it meant giving up 
his prisoners, Rand could not 
but assent to the poetic justice 
of Mackintosh’s scheme. The 
work of harvesting began at 
once, and went on with sur- 
prising swiftness, for Zambur’s 
men were eager to complete the 
task which was to be the price 
of their release. They cut down 
the wheat and barley with 
curved knives, and carried it 
on their heads to the threshing- 
floors, open spaces of hard earth 
in which donkeys, cows, and 
horses provided by Ajil walked 
round and round in circles, 
treading out the grain. Then 
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came men with seven-pronged 
mirwahs, primitive pitchforks 
of smoothly polished wood, 
with which they tossed the 
corn lightly in the air, so that 
the grain fell to earth while 
the chaff was carried away by 
the wind. Finally, the piles of 
winnowed corn were poured 
into great sacks, and borne 
away by the long string of 
camels which came and went 
between Abu Saba’ and the 
place of safety in which Ajil 
was garnering the precious har- 
vest. 

“Verily I and my people 
have reaped the reward of 
waiting,” said the old man as 
the two British officers bade 
him farewell. ‘“‘ But, by Allah 
and your head, we were set a 
hard task when your Honour 
ordered us to stay our hands 
from driving out the tribesmen 
of Zambur.” 

“Ts not haste from the 
devil ? ” quoted Mackintosh. 

“Ay, and patience from 
Allah—may He be praised and 
exalted!” piously concluded 
Shaikh Ajil. 








AN “OLD TERM” AT WOOLWICH. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.1.E. 


On a summer afternoon in 
1872 the present writer and 
his friend, Jock Shirres (after- 
wards one of the best moun- 
tain gunners in the Army, 
which is saying a great deal, 
apd also about the finest big- 
game sportsman in the Punjab 
Frontier Force, which is say- 
ing a good deal more), ap- 
proached a stately castellated 
building, from which stretched 
a broad carriage-drive, termi- 
nating in an iron gateway with 
an ivy-covered lodge. We tra- 
velled in a four-wheeled cab, 
with our luggage on the roof, 
and wore morning-coats and 
silk hats. At the lodge we 
were met by a coldly respectful 
sergeant of artillery, who in- 
quired our names and our re- 
ligion, and told us where we 
would find accommodation. 

Shirres and I were “last- 
joined ” cadets at the Royal 
Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, the central building of 
which, dignified and stately, 
was the castle-like structure 
referred to. The spacious lawns 
in front, bisected by the broad 
carriage-drive, were separated 
by a sunk fence from Woolwich 
Common, on which there was 
evidently something very un- 
common taking place, to judge 
by the crowd and the numerous 
carriages. Accordingly, hav- 
ing deposited our luggage and 


finding ourselves not otherwise 
in request, Jock and I strolled 
over to see what was happen- 
ing, and found in progress 
what I believe was the first 
polo match in England. It 
was between the 9th Lancers 
and one of the Household 
Cavalry regiments, and formed 
a society function of the first 
water. I think the numbers 
were six a side, and the ponies 
about 13 hands high. The 
ground was as rough as artil- 
lery wheels and galloping horses 
could make it, for it was the 
drill-ground of all the bat- 
teries in Woolwich, so the game 
was a different one from that 
of the present day. Among 
the spectators was the ex- 
Emperor Napoleon ITI., from 
Chislehurst, looking pale and 
ill. It was, I think, his last 
public appearance. 

Shirres and I belonged to a 
batch of about fifty young men 
who had passed the entrance 
examination some two months 
previously. The majority of 
our companions, who turned 
up at the same time, and with 
whom we soon became inti- 
mately acquainted, were from 
all the chief public schools of 
England, though a few, like 
Shirres and myself, hailed from 
similar schools in Scotland and 
Ireland. We were collectively 
alluded to, officially, as “the 
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gentleman cadets of the last- 
joined term,” this last word 
being ambiguously used for a 
period of time—viz., that which 
lasted from one vacation to 
another—in the usual way, 
and to the whole body of 
youths who, working together 
and passing together from the 
embryo stage of “last joined ” 
to the full-fledged officer, be- 
came a sort of clan or family, 
with mutual bonds of comrade- 
ship for life. When I state 
that in July 1914 no fewer 
than eighteen of our ‘Old 
Term ’’ dined together at ‘‘ the 
Senior,” it will be realised 
that the above is no exaggera- 
tion. 

Food and housing in those 
bygone days were problems 
which were plainly and ade- 
quately, but certainly not lux- 
uriously, solved. We _ break- 
fasted in a beautiful dining- 
hall at 8, after the chaplain, 
or the subaltern on duty, had 
read prayers. As on the his- 
toric occasion of the burial of 
Sir John Moore, “few and 
short were the prayers we 
said,’ and then we tackled 
our breakfast with youthful 
appetites. The senior class of 
cadets—smart, efficient, young 
soldiers, with booted overalls, 
spurs, and swords—attended 
prayers, but marched off at 
once to riding drill, presum- 
ably having had breakfast al- 
ready. Over them was the 
“Responsible Under Officer,” 
the senior cadet, Ronald Max- 
well, a model of soldierly effi- 
ciency, who was Quartermaster- 
General of the Army in France 
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in the Great War, and who, 
as far as I know, is the only 
soldier in the Army who has 
won the bronze medals for the 
Kabul-Kandahar march under 
Lord Roberts and the similar 
medal for the Great War opera- 
tions in 1914-15. Another cadet 
in the same term is now Sir 
Jocelyn Wodehouse, of Sudan- 
ese fame. 

All this, however, is antici- 
pating, though the stately mem- 
ories of old campaigns that 
surrounded the beautiful dining- 
hall naturally raised thoughts 
of whether we too, prosaically 
eating breakfast or dinner, would 
ever have the honour of serving 
in the field under great leaders 
like Marlborough and Welling- 
ton. 

Dinner was at 1.30, after a 
very strenuous morning’s work. 
Roast beef and plum-pudding, 
certainly twice a week, and good 
substantial fare always, with 
plenty of wholesome beer ; and 
lest drowsiness should follow, 
we went at once to gymnasium 
or riding-school, or heavy-gun 
drill. We had tea after even- 
ing lectures at 7, and then 
were free to amuse ourselves 
as we chose, and generally as 
described below. 

As far as accommodation 
went, each cadet in the three 
senior terms had a room to 
himself in the very attractive 
“wings” of the Academy. 
These buildings, very like those 
in our great universities, were 
charmingly arranged for sleep 
and study. They were simply 
furnished, and it was customary 
for each occupant to add to 
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this official provision a few 
luxuries. 

The junior cadets for about 
the first year were housed in 
barrack -rooms, each holding 
four occupants, very barely 
furnished. This might be very 
objectionable, for there were 
ancient customs of practical 
jokes on the last joined, some 
of which were merely childish 
and others coarse. The ‘ Old 
Term ” considered the question 
when the opportunity came 
round to us, and we decided 
to discontinue them entirely 
as barbarous relics of an age 
gone by, and unworthy of 
English gentlemen. In any 
case, living with other youths 
who are strangers can be dis- 
agreeable. 

But there is another side to 
the question. For four chums 
to live in the same room may 
be far pleasanter than for 
each to have a room of his own. 
During the winter of 1872-3 
Shirres and I applied for a 
room, together with two others 
of the ‘Old Term,” and we 
had a most jovial time. We 
worked together, fed together, 
lived together, and, certainly 
on one occasion, we fought 
together. Study, of course, 
was out of the question with 
four buoyant spirits, but after 
all we had every day six hours 
of bookwork in lecture-rooms. 
This side of barrack life was 
extremely pleasant, and I have 
often remembered it since, 
when in the course of my 
career a8 an engineer officer 
I have had to design barracks, 
being convinced that the private 
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soldier, of the age that we were 
then, is far better living in 
cheery fellowship with a few 
comrades than having a cubicle 
to himself. 

Our servants were old gun- 
ners, many of them with Ori- 
mean and Mutiny medals. One, 
who looked after Jock and me, 
had a ghastly scar in his hand 
from a Russian lance at Inker- 
man or Balaclava. These ser- 
vants had hard work, for they 
looked after the cadets in four 
rooms, and that meant (besides 
cleaning boots and belts for 
sixteen lads), in winter, light- 
ing four fires at 7 A.M. or there- 
abouts; for this was our one 
great luxury, and it enabled 
us to dress in great comfort. 
The bathrooms were situated 
in a little shed on the far side 
of an open court behind the 
house, each bath being of cir- 
cular form, about four feet 
diameter and a foot deep. 
Every morning it was the in- 
variable rule for each cadet, 
juniors first, to rush to the 
baths (of which there was one 
for each room), splash all over, 
and flee back again, dressed 
in a sponge, to dry in front of 
the fire. Hot water was abso- 
lutely unknown. I have often 
in winter crossed the yard in 
snow and in the dark, and 
found the bath partially frozen, 
but I never heard of any one 
being harmed by the exposure. 
Naked dripping bodies fleeing 
for dear life along the corridors, 
or up the stairs, used to flash 
past in the semi-darkness, but 
shirking this daily ordeal was 
unheard of, even if extra drill 
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made one turn out half an hour 
earlier than usual. 

Our uniform, which was worn 
always, except when on leave 
of absence, was comfortable, 
but not very practical. It 
consisted of a dark-blue tunic, 
with red collar, and blue trou- 
sers, with a narrow red stripe. 
We had no pockets, so could 
not carry even a pencil or pen- 
knife, and a tight tunic is not 
a very suitable garment for rid- 
ing or heavy-gun drill. How- 
ever, it was the practice in the 
Army generally then to have all 
clothing made for appearance 
rather than utility. We wore 
around cap, with gold lace of 
the artillery pattern, on all 
ordinary occasions, but in full 
dress we had the artillery 
busby, with a white plume on 
the left side and a scarlet bag 
hanging over the right. This 
head-dress was worn chiefly 
on Sundays, when with much 
ceremonial the cadets marched 
down to the Garrison Church 
and took part in the general 
parade of the garrison, being 
officially the First Company of 
the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery. Of this I personally saw 
nothing, as I paraded with the 
“heretics and papists”’ (Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catho- 
lies), who marched down amic- 
ably together to the chapels 
of these persuasions, which hap- 
pened to be situated alongside 
of one another. ‘There were 
no Wesleyan cadets or any 
other denomination; I do 
not know why, but I never 
met an officer belonging to 
them. 
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As regards those who ruled 
over us, there was, most im- 
portant of all, the Governor 
(I believe that theoretically at 
that time he was only Lieu- 
tenant -Governor, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief being the tit- 
ular Governor), Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, afterwards a Field- 
Marshal, Governor of Malta, 
and Envoy to the Pope. He 
was then a vigorous, capable 
man in the prime of life, with 
huge red moustache and whis- 
kers, kindly shrewd eyes, and 
beetling eyebrows. Of course 
we only saw him on rare occa- 
sions. When discipline de- 
manded, he would (and did) 
speak to us like a father. But 
I know he had warm sym- 
pathy with exuberant youths, 
and his brilliant row of medal 
ribbons showed that he had 
the hall-mark of war service, 
which we all respected. There 
were also the colonel and the 
adjutant, whom we saw on 
parade weekly. But the offi- 
cers with whom we were most 
concerned were the subalterns 
who daily inspected us and 
taught us drill, and the in- 
structors in various technical 
subjects. And there were the 
sergeants, a few of them fat 
and ludicrous, some very smart 
and alert. I used to like to 
chat with them, just as one 
would do with a coachman 
about his horses, or a game- 
keeper about the prospects of 
shooting; but comparatively 
few of them were responsive. 
An exception, however, was 
the sergeant-major, whom we 
knew as ‘ Thunderbomb,” 
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though his name was some- 
thing like Cochrane. To him, 
I believe, the acme of human 
bliss was to command a horse 
artillery or a field battery. 
Smart and dapper himself, with 
a splendid voice and perfect 
knowledge of all minute details 
of a gunner’s life, it was a 
treat to stand by him when 
there was a field-day going 
on. Not a detail escaped his 
eagle eye. ‘“‘ Did you see that 
’oss artillery battery, sir; the 
officers did not come quite to 
the salute together, whereas in 
the next battery they was 
perfect,” &., &. He told me 
once he would rather instruct 
six squads of ordinary gunners 
than one of cadets. ‘“ You 
young gentlemen are up to 
such a lot of tricks, but you 
do learn the job, I must say, 
in ’arf the time.” 

Then there was a sergeant 
whose business it was to take 
us on in heavy drill. ‘“‘ This, 
gentlemen,” he would say, “is 
a weel. This is the nave, 
these are the spokes, this is 
the felly. This ’ere is hoak, 
this is hash, and this is helm ”’ ; 
and then possibly (to some 
grinning cadet), ‘‘ Mr ——, sir, 
take that smile off your face ; 
you make the ’ole squad un- 
steady.” 

Two more sergeants must be 
. mentioned, huge Horse Artil- 
lerymen, who taught us sword 
drill, fencing, single-stick, &c. 
With one of these I used to 
box frequently, as I was fond 
of that form of exercise. But 
one day he fairly lost his 
temper and pummelled me 
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badly. I did not mind that, 
but I did mind the uncertainty 
of temper displayed, for it 
was not playing the game. 
Both these men taught us all 
the regulation physical train- 
ing exercises, but they were 
too big and heavy for much 
gymnasium work. 

After our day’s work was 
over, about 7.30 or 8, most of 
us went to the gymnasium and 
larked about the various bars 
and spars. Two or three times 
a week the Artillery Band 
came there and played, gene- 
rally dance music, to which 
we danced with one another 
in our flannels, and certainly 
learnt all the usual steps then 
in vogue. I believe later 
ladies were asked to certain 
evenings there, but in those 
days we never saw any of the 
fair sex about the place. There 
were two billiard-rooms, t0 
which some fellows went, and 
capital workshops, where, if 
tired of gymnastics, one could 
work with lathes or other tools, 
and have a little help, and 
much scorn, from a crusty old 
mechanic there, whom some of 
us loved to draw. At 10 PM. 
the trumpet sounded the “‘ Last 
Post,” and we had to be in 
our rooms and answer the roll- 
call of the corporal on duty, 
and lights were out at 10.30. 

“But what did they teach 
you?” is the question which 
Professor George Saintsbury 2 
one of his charming “ scrap- 
books ” puts in the mouth of 
an inquirer relative to Oxford; 
and it is one which was often 
asked relative to our time at 
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Woolwich. It must be re- 
membered that the era was one 
of profound significance in the 
Army. The old order was 
changing. The Franco-German 
War had caused many seriously 
to examine and question the 
existing system. The new 
school of thought, of which 
Wolseley was the chief ex- 
ponent, was expressing its 
views with emphasis, and the 
old school was saying that 
the Army was going to the 
dogs. The Cardwell Reforms 
had come to stay. Among 
these possibly the most signi- 
ficant was the abolition of 
purchase and the consequent 
demolition of the wall which 
separated the Cavalry, Guards, 
and Infantry from the Artillery 
and Engineers. Yet, strange 
to say, one of the first effects 
of this was to close Sandhurst 
for something like three years, 
and thus, at the time of which 
I write, Woolwich was our 
only military school in actual 
being. As this was the case, 
surely some general education 
about all arms was impera- 
tive. Yet I am bound to say 
that the teaching at Woolwich 
was far too restricted, far 
too much on one_ subject 
only. We learned nothing 
about cavalry and infantry 
tactics, but we did learn all 
about artillery. This was 
taught thoroughly, in all its 
details, theoretical and prac- 


tical, We learnt how guns 
were made, and how they 
Were used. We learnt the 


science of ballistics and the 
chemistry of explosives. We 
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saw the guns made in the 
Arsenal, and we fired them 
at Shoeburyness. It was ex- 
cellent and up-to-date. We 
also learnt something about 
mnilitary surveying and how to 
use sextant and compass, though 
I think we wasted a lot of time 
over antiquated methods of 
representing slopes of land. 
We learnt (from Captain, after- 
wards General Sir Henry, 
Brackenbury) the fresh story of 
the recent war, of Worth and 
Gravelotte, Bredow’s charge at 
Mars la Tour, ,and Kameke 
marching to the sound of guns 
at Colombey. But the mili- 
tary engineering was ancient, 
old as the days of Marlborough, 
and redolent of the pompous 
jargon of French pedants. We 
were not taught anything use- 
ful about the field defences 
of positions and villages, and 
very little about the passage 
of rivers, the mining and de- 
molition of obstacles. This, I 
think, was one of the weakest 
features of the whole instruc- 
tion. 

It will possibly be amazing to 
those who read this to learn 
that we were allowed to take 
up as voluntary subjects Latin 
and Greek. For the entrance 
examination these were quite 
in order, for knowledge of 
these languages showed at least 
some smattering of a liberal 
education. But it was quite 
another thing, when one’s mili- 
tary training and education 
began, to make marks gained 
for knowledge of these ancient 
tongues equal to those for 
French or German, or for artil- 
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lery or fortification. As it 
was, comparatively few cadets 
took the subjects up. I had, 
in the winter of 1871-72, at- 
tended, as a student in Edin- 
burgh University, the lectures 
of eminent men, such as Pro- 
fessors Sellar and Blackie, so 
I was fairly well up in classics, 
and there were a few similarly 
placed. But the lectures which 
we did receive (from the chap- 
lain) were in no way connected 
with the military art. He 
might at least have taken 
Livy or Thucydides, or even 
Xenophon, and put some ideas 
of ancient strategy into our 
minds, but he lectured, and 
we were examined, on some 
classical poets—I cannot ex- 
actly remember which—whose 
writings were of no military 
value whatever. In French, 
which was an obligatory sub- 
ject, a different line was fol- 
lowed. The professor, M. Kar- 
cher, was the author of a book, 
‘Les Ecrivains militaires de la 
France,’ and he lectured to us 
in French on Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, which we had to trans- 
late, as he spoke, into English, 
thereby giving us at once prac- 
tice in the language and some 
familiarity with the great cap- 
tain’s operations of war. M. 
Karcher was an _ excellent 
teacher and good disciplinarian, 
but he had an assistant who 
had no notion either of man- 
aging men or of teaching 
French, and I fear we pulled 
his leg most shamelessly. ‘‘ Mes- 
sieurs, vous étes trés puériles,”’ 
he used to say, which was un- 
doubtedly true. Young Eng- 
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lishmen at that time had little 
compassion for an _ exiled 
teacher ; one hopes they have 
learnt better manners now. 
Frenchmen of another sort, 
however, were soon to be in 
close touch with us. In Novem- 
ber of that year when we re- 
turned from our brief autumn 
vacation (it was a lovely autumn 
in Scotland, and the shooting 
was excellent) we found that 
among the new-comers were 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the 
ex-Prince Imperial, and his 
companion, M. Conneau. The 
latter afterwards went into the 
French Cavalry, and was, I 
think, a general in the Great 
War in Alsace. The prince 
was @ very interesting young 
fellow. Small in stature and 
slight in build, he was active 
and supple, an excellent rider, 
and quick fencer. He knew 
English well, and, as there was 
absolute equality in all exam- 
inations, unless he had had 
this knowledge of our language 
it must have gone hard with 
him, for he had to answer all 
the questions in what was to 
him a foreign tongue. Yet 
he always took a very high 
place in all the written papers. 
He played football with us 
most pluckily, and it must be 
remembered that Rugby foot- 
ball at that time was a rougher 
game than it is to-day. I got 
to know him pretty well later, 
for he was one of the cadets 
in my squad when I became a 
corporal, and I had to inspect 
him on parade every day. I 
found him unsteady on drill 
parade, but personally very 
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quick and humorous, full of 
enthusiasm about the future 
and his prospects, for he hoped 
that when he grew up the 
French nation would open their 
arms to him. The impression he 
left on me was that of a singu- 
larly pure-minded, chivalrous, 
honourable gentleman, with 
more than the average ability 
and width of view. Alas! 
that a Zulu assegai should 
have ended so bright a career ! 
Was it, however, not the best 
for him and France ? 

It is strange to reflect that 
his poor mother should have 
lived to see the end of the 
Great War and the defeat of 
Germany. 

His father died early in 
1873, and for the rest of that 
term we saw the prince no 
more. To the lying-in-state 
of the ex-emperor we cadets 
had permission to go with the 
public, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of going, in full uniform 
of course, with one of my 
term, Edward Bethune, who, 
curiously enough, was the son 
of an admiral (then alive) who 
had been as a midshipman on 
H.M.S. Bellerophon under Cap- 
tain Lewis Maitland (another 
Scot from Fife) when she con- 
veyed the first Napoleon to 
St Helena. 

There was an immense crowd 
of French people at Chisle- 
hurst, and our presence there 
attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion from a few of the old 
French soldiers, some of whom 
asked us who we were. We 
were eventually ushered into 
@ long corridor in the house 
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(Camden Place) where the re- 
mains lay. We passed along 
this corridor until we came 
to an opening through which 
we saw the coffin, and could 
easily see the dead ex-emperor 
lying in uniform, with the 
broad ribbon of the Legion 
d’Honneur across his breast. 
The face was very familiar to 
one from the many pictures we 
had seen of him. 

Shortly after this, and just 
before our examinations at the 
end of our second term, we had 
a new excitement. Early one 
bitterly cold frosty morning we 
were awakened by a bright 
glare outside our windows, and 
dressing quickly we rushed out 
of the house to find the splen- 
did central building, the castel- 
lated pile which was, and is, 
the chief architectural feature 
in the whole place, blazing 
with fire. Several cadets had 
already appeared on the scene, 
and while some were manning 
the fire-engines, the others, of 
whom I was one, were formed 
at once in a line, to take out 
from the library, on the ground 
floor, the various books and 
pictures, &c., from their cases 
round the walls. One of the 
treasures thus saved was a 
marble bust of Prince Arthur 
(now Duke of Connaught) by 
his sister, H.R.H. Princess 
Louise. We could hear above 
us the roar of the flames and 
the hissing of the water-jets, 
and it was fairly exciting. 
After a while it was con- 
sidered too dangerous for us 
to continue, and we were with- 
drawn, but not until we had 
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got out about two-thirds of the 
contents of the library. Then 
we all set to work on the 
pumps, for by this time various 
fire-engines had come to the 
rescue. It was a splendid 
sight, of course, and yet it 
was very distressing to see 
how little effect the water-jets 
had on the burning building. 
The frost was so _ intense 
also that almost any dis- 
tance from the burning build- 
ing the water froze in pools. 
And even on a ladder placed 
against the walls, the water 
trickling down the sides had 
become a sheet of ice. I saw 
one fireman coming down, who, 
in order to descend quickly, 
put his legs and arms outside 
the rungs of the ladder, and 
before he was able to check 
himself slid on the ice there 
with such violence that he 
came crashing to the ground, 
with the result that both his 
legs were broken —a horrid 
smash. This was, I think, the 
only bad accident; and as 
the building itself was entirely 
uninhabited, and was isolated 
from all the others, the actual 
damage was limited to the 
structural ruin, and certain 
furniture, papers, &c., and some 
stores. This was, of course, 
bad enough, and it was melan- 
choly to see the noble building 
reduced to blackened and 
cracked walls; but it would 
have been a very different 
matter if the fire had broken 
out in some of the buildings 
where the cadets were sleeping, 
or the fine old dining-hall, with 
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its wealth of stained - glass 
windows and collection of ar- 
mour and weapons. 

A day or two later the Duke 
of Cambridge came, and made 
a nice speech to us on parade, 
saying he heard we had “ be- 
haved more like seasoned vet- 
erans than like” (a lot of 
rowdy boys I think he was 
on the point of saying, but 
after some hesitation he put 
it) “ young gentlemen,” a com- 
pliment which sounds dubious, 
but was well meant. And as 
it was the end of the term, we 
all went home for a month. 
When we came back we found 
temporary class and _lecture- 
rooms, which served the pur- 
pose of the old lecture - halls 
that the fire had destroyed. 

The spring and summer of 
1873 has left many pleasant 
memories. Some black sheep 
were removed from the “ Old 
Term ” for lying—a fault which 
was looked upon by the Gov- 
ernor as absolutely unpardon- 
able. Everything was trusted 
to our honour, and any failure 
in straight dealing was there- 
fore punished severely a8 
utterly alien to an _ officer’s 
character. After this, how- 
ever, and in spite of various 
scrapes which brought down 
upon us what was irreverently 
termed ‘“‘a Governor’s jaw,” 
and subsequent collective pun- 
ishments, life was very pleas- 
ant. We had a great deal 
more open-air work than be- 
fore. We learnt how to survey 
and to contour irregular ground. 
We saw at the Arsenal not only 
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guns and ammunition being 
manufactured, but we recog- 
nised in much of the beauti- 
fully designed machinery the 
application of theoretical prin- 
ciples which we had learnt or 
were learning. We went to a 
somewhat desolate spot called 
“the potter’s field,” and there 
learned to trace trenches and 
dig ourselves in. And above 
all we had riding-school three 
or four times a week—a source 
of great fun to all of us except 
a@ miserable few whose legs 
seemed incapable of adhering 
in any way to a saddle. 

The riding- master under 
whom I came was a very 
notable character, well known 
to many R.A. and R.E. offi- 
cers of the past generation, 
and familiar to many who 
attended the Royal Military 
Tournament in its early days 
(long after 1873), where he 
was the principal master of 
ceremonies. Captain Dann was 
around red-faced man of the 
old school of ranker, capable, 
humorous, and kindly. He had 
the most wonderful voice I 
think I ever heard, and, like a 
ventriloquist’s, audible, even if 
only quietly uttered, for a long 
distance. The ordinary riding- 
school commands, when ut- 
tered by some brazen-lunged 
sergeant, sounded merely rau- 
cous and harsh. From Dann’s 
lips they floated in gentle notes 
of harmony. But if he was 
Toused he could make the 
Place ring. If we were playing 
the fool we very soon heard it : 
“Now, gentlemen, come, come, 
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COME; you don’t come ’ere 
to ’umbug, you come ’ere to 
learn to ride. Cross your stir- 
rups, trot, trot out!” which 
meant that, bumping about 
on a slippery saddle with the 
stirrups crossed in front, all 
tendency to irrelevant mirth 
was speedily subdued. 

But he was kindness itself, 
especially to young fellows who 
he saw were keen. <A few of 
us used to go down to the 
riding-school in the afternoons, 
with his consent, and get a 
few of the horses out for 
jumping practice. We had the 
bar placed as high as possible, 
and put the old** hairies” as 
hard at the jumps as they 
could travel. A good deal of 
grief, of course, but much 
laughter, and seldom hurt. 
Once I did hurt myself, and, 
dizzy and sore, found Dann 
had his arm round me. “‘ Where 
are you ‘urt, my boy; oh 
there —it’s ’appened to me 
dozens of times. You'll be all 
right in a minute, and put 
‘im at it again.” Kind old 
chap. 

Years afterwards I went to 
the Agricultural, and saw Dann 
in his glory. When a Royal 
prince came in, and after the 
usual National Anthem had 
died away, Dann stepped 
forward with a truly magnifi- 
cent salute to announce the 
beginning of the artillery driv- 
ing. Gloriously his voice rang 
out all over the building: 
“Your Royal ‘Ighness! Hay 
Battery, Hay Brigade, R’yaloss 
artillery!” and the folding 
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doors swung back, and the 
superb team of chestnuts came 
in jingling. 

We all loved Dann, the 
only drawback being that the 
horses knew his orders so well 
that they did what was wanted, 
and when an examining officer 
came whom they did not know, 
we did not find it easy to 
make them obey his orders. 

Later in the year, in bright 
November weather, we spent 
a week or so at Shoeburyness, 
delightfully quartered in rooms 
facing south on a bluff which 
the sea touched at high-water. 
All morning and most of the 
short afternoon we were work- 
ing and firing guns of all sorts 
—field guns, mortars, big guns 
of position, and so on. A 
range party of cadets, mounted 
on rather antiquated steeds, 
looked after results and put 
up the screens which served 
for targets. Once a fortunate 
count of the party prevented 
what might have been a casu- 
alty. A field gun had been 
loaded and laid, and was just 
about to be fired at the target, 
a big canvas screen some 1500 
yards off, when the officer in 
command suddenly said, ‘‘ Hold 
hard; there seems to be one 
short in the range party.” 
The signal for “fire” was 
sounded again, and just then 
from behind the target emerged, 
at a leisurely jog trot, the 
missing member. The firing 
of the gun made him accelerate 
his pace, and, as it happened, 
the shell (a plugged one) went 
straight through the canvas 
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screen. I forget what his ex- 
cuse subsequently was, but 
there was some pretty straight 
language used to him by the 
officer. 

The country round that part 
of Essex looked beautiful with 
the picturesque old red and 
yellow farm buildings, and 
yellow stackyards, with golden 
elms and many ponds with flags 
and rushes. 

Back again to Woolwich, 
and more riding-school and 
arsenal visiting, and then, after 
the New Year, examinations. 
The final day came in February. 
The Duke came down, as he 
invariably did, and harangued 
us. Whether it was that on 
this occasion the Ashanti cam- 
paign, which was the first 
break in a long series of peace- 
ful years, gave him more to 
talk about than usual, or 
whether it was that standing 
with a cavalry sword at “ the 
carry’ made me unduly con- 
scious of the flight of time, I 
cannot say, but he appeared 
to me more prolix (shall we 
say) than usual. But all things 
come to an end in time, and 
in due course we doffed our 
cadet uniforms for the last time, 
dined together in town, and 
then the “Old Term,” as 4 
corporate body, ceased to exist. 

Only a small proportion, 
much less than usual, entered 
the Royal Engineers. Out of 
forty-two who passed the last 
examination, only nine were 
commissioned in that corps; 
and as four of these had 
“ dropped,” owing to examina- 
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tion or other mishaps, from 
the term above, this left five 
only out of the fifty-two who 
composed the original term. 
It may be of interest to note 
that four out of the five served 
in the Great War as generals, 
all being Knights or Companions 
of the Bath. 

Of the others, not all, though 
of course the great majority, 
remained in the Royal Artillery. 
One (Sir Edward Bethune) has 
had the unique experience of 
serving in the three arms— 
cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery,—besides being a success- 
ful leader of mounted infantry 
in South Africa. Another went 
into the cavalry, and another 
into the infantry of the Indian 
Army. 

Now that all the survivors 
have ‘‘returned swords,” it 
may be permissible to turn in 
one’s saddle and look back 
over the intervening years. The 
history of various members of 
the “Old Term ” has been the 
history of the British Army, 
more or less, from 1874 to 
1918. In the first campaign 
that took place, the Afghan 
War, 1878-80, they were fully 
engaged. At the opening of 
the war, one of the “Old 
Term” was with a company 
of sappers in the advanced- 
guard at the attack of Ali 
Musjid ; two others were serv- 
ing guns at the battle of the 
Peiwar Kotal. When Lord 
Roberts stood at bay at Sher- 
pur in the dark winter days 
of 1879, two of the “ Old Term ”’ 
were at each of the vulnerable 
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angles of the entrenched posi- 
tion, and indeed it was Jock 
Shirres and his star-shells that 
showed up the hordes of Af- 
ghans swarming to the attack. 
Then at Maiwand, another— 
poor “Bin” Osborne—fell fight- 
ing and died with his major, 
George Blackwood, in the Horse 
Artillery. Later, in Egypt, one 
was commended for fighting 
his guns in an exposed position, 
and another was badly wounded 
at Tel-el-Kebir. And so on, 
up the Nile with Kitchener, 
and up and down the North- 
West Frontier, in the ‘nineties, 
and in South Africa defending 
Ladysmith, and in pursuit of 
De Wet. So also in China at 
the relief of the Legations. 
When the Great War broke 
out many had already died 
(poor Shirres was drowned, out 
fishing); but the survivors, 
including those who had re- 
tired, came back to the old 
trumpet-calls, and served both 
overseas and at home. One 
was in command in Ireland in 
the 1916 rebellion. The motto 
of the two great regiments of 
Artillery and Engineers is, 
“Ubique quo fas et gloria 
ducunt,’’ and the “‘ Old Term ” 
lived up to it. 

There were no great com- 
manders in it like Kitchener, 
who was at Woolwich a short 
time before us; nor Sir James 
Grierson, who came shortly 
after. But if the general aver- 
age is taken, it may be fairly 
said that the “Old Term” 
was hard to beat. For when 
his present Majesty came to 

02 
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the throne they held the follow- 
ing important appointments, 
all at one and the same time: 
Master-General of the Ord- 
nance (Hadden) ; Director-Gen- 
eral of Territorials (Bethune) ; 
G.O.C. Scottish Coast Defences 
(Friend) ; Director of Fortifica- 
tions and Works (Rainsford - 
Hannay) ; Director of Artillery 
(Blewitt); A.A.G. Royal Ar- 
tillery (Brunker); Comman- 
dant Royal Military Academy 
(Cowan) ; G.O.C., R.A., Eastern 
Command (Tylden) ; Chief En- 
gineer, Southern Command 


(Penrose) ; and Chief Engineer, 
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Aldershot Command (the 
writer). There may have been 
some others in India. One of 
the “Old Term” became a 
Member of the Army Council, 
two were Directors of Artillery, 
two Directors of Fortifications 
and Works. Thus four of the 
** Old Term ” reached the high- 
est posts open to them in the 
Artillery and Engineers ; five 
received the honour of Knight- 
hood; and the number of 
Companions is too numerous 
to ascertain. 

So the ‘Old Term” made 
good. 
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FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


PART I.—HIS FRIEND’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


I HAD not the least idea who 
they were as they sat in the 
railway-carriage with me. 

The man was tall, fair, and 
good-looking. Perfectly silent, 
he gazed through the window, 
as if the passing country in its 
autumn tints and mistiness 
fascinated his eyes. 

The child, who was evidently 
his own, paid no attention to 
him whatever. Neither did 
she observe anything outside 
the window, but fixed all her 
regard on my luggage in the 
tack overhead, and finally on 
my person. She began with 
my boots, and by the time 
her travelling gaze had mounted 
to my head, I was constrained 
to divert her steady stare by 
offering her a picture - paper. 
She seized it without thanks, 
and removed herself to the 
furthest window-seat, where she 
turned over the leaves, per- 
using the letter- print with 
frowning intentness, but neg- 
lecting the pictures. 

I remember that I thought 
this odd at the time in a child 
of her years. It was some while 
later I happened to discover 
that she could not read a line. 
But it was thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Miss Lina Harding 
hot to allow herself to be placed 
at a disadvantage by admitting 
this disability to a stranger. 


OUR FIRST MEETING. 


At the little country station 
where I got out the familiar 
figure of David Trent stood on 
the platform, and I was glad 
to meet the welcome of his 
smile. 

“Hullo, David!” said the 
voice of the fair-haired man 
behind me, and David wel- 
comed him too, and put out 
his hand to the child. 

** So this is Lina,”’ he said. 

** Lina Patricia Harding,” she 
informed him coldly, adding 
with a disparaging glance at 
me, “This man came along 
with us in the cars, but we 
don’t know who he is.” 

** Well, I know,” said Trent, 
dropping her hand, and leading 
the way out to the back of the 
station, where his motor was 
waiting. 

We all got in, and rolled 
away down a long level road, 
with full-grown stately beeches 
on both sides of it, which 
arched overhead in that solemn 
architectural fashion that such 
trees have, letting rifts and 
triangles of turquoise-blue sky 
show through their branches, 
and sending every now and 
then a drift of little gold-brown 
leaves to float lightly, fantastic- 
ally, down to their graves. 
This road, I thought, might 
lead to—— 

“T’m glad you drive an 
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Overland car and not a Ford,” 
said the high voice of the child 
behind me. “If there is a 
car I specially despise——”’ 

“Tt must be a Ford, for 
that’s the only one you know,” 
said her father. 

The voice of Lina was not 
uplifted again, and we turned 
in at a brick-built gateway 
and up a short drive to the 
steps of an old Queen Anne 
house of dark-red brick, with 
white windows, and slender 
chimneys, actually beautiful. 
It was not a very large or 
imposing house, but its simple 
proportions and fitness gave 
it a dignity that was wonder- 
fully satisfying. 

Out on the steps stood a 
figure in white, waiting for us. 
It was David’s wife, Hilda 
Trent. I had known her for 
eight years—that is, ever since 
they were married; and I 
had stayed with them every 
year, and never found her two 
years the same. 

“Come in—come in, every- 
body,” she cried. “‘ Child, let 
me help you out! Now, let 
me look at you. Look at me, 
dear!” and she put her arms 
round Lina. 

I happened to be looking at 
Lina’s father, who was steadily 
gazing at David’s wife. He 
had turned very pale, and as 
Hilda’s arms closed round the 
child he winced. 

Now this is distinctly odd, 
I thought. Is it possible she 
is an old flame of his ? 

But she lifted her head and 
shook hands with him, with- 
out a sign of old acquaint- 
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anceship. And we all went 
indoors. 

“Tell me, who is this chap 
called Harding?” I asked 
David Trent when he took me 
up to my room. 

“You don’t remember him ? 
Why, he was at Merton when 
we were at Christ Church. 
He’s the youngest son of a 
long west-country family, rich 
once, poor now. Sons all over 
the earth in different Colonies. 
I only know this one, from 
Canada. Sure you don’t re- 
member him at Oxford ? ” 

“No more than he remem- 
bers me apparently. But I 
have so little memory for 
people, and you have so little 
forgetfulness. What is he doing 
in Canada ? ” 

“He was ranching before 
the war, and since then he 
has taken up something in 
Vancouver Island. I’m not 
sure if it is a farm, or fruit. 
We'll hear about it this even- 
ing. About that child——” 
He stopped. 

“Yes ; what about her?” 

“‘She’s a pretty child, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“Oh, pretty enough. I’m 
not desperately fond of chil- 
dren. Every one puts a fictit- 
ious value on them nowadays. 
Result of the war, I imagine. 
It’s odd how even the youngest 
men and women all talk like 
child-fanciers. They compare 
notes about their nephews and 
nieces.” 

“We haven’t any nephews 
and nieces,” David Trent re- 
marked. 

His cheerful voice had sud- 
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denly changed. I looked up 
to see why, but he was gone. 

When I came downstairs 
before dinner the fair man 
Harding and Hilda Trent were 
talking earnestly together. He 
looked nervous and ill at ease, 
and she was evidently excited. 
I did not think much of that, 
for it was Hilda’s way to excite 
herself over things she really 
cared very little about. But 
why did they stop their talk 
and move apart? I was vaguely 
wondering over it when a dark- 
haired girl with a slim figure, 
dressed in blue, came in, and 
going straight over to Harding 
said to him— 

“TI will show you where 
Lina’s room is if you will come 
up with me now. I think she 
would like to say good-night 
to you.” 

He went at once, and the 
girl came back without him, 
half-smiling, and sat down by 
Hilda. 

“Joey, don’t you know Mr 
Gresham? Mind that you 
amuse each other this even- 
ing, for I am entirely absorbed 
in some one else. How sweet 
of that child to want to say 
good-night to her father, wasn’t 
it a ” 

“Hilda, she wasn’t exactly 
pining to say good-night to her 
parent,” explained the girl 
called Joey. ‘But she cer- 
tainly had a good deal to say, 
and he seemed to me the 
proper person to hear it said, 
do you see ? ” 


“Nonsense! What do you 


mean? T’ll go up and see.” 
“Better not. 


It might be 
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intruding, and—you did tell 
Hawkins she was to send her 
down to the dining-room for 
dessert ; didn’t you?” 

** Of course.” 

David came in, and we all 
went to dinner, and in due 
course appeared Miss Lina Pat- 
ricia Harding in white muslin 
and a black temper, following 
the méringues and pastry-puffs. 
She took a seat beside Hilda, 
but kept a smouldering eye 
upon her father, who never 
turned his head towards her, 
but continued in his level 
voice to explain to the in- 
quiring Joey that Vancouver 
is not in Vancouver Island, 
nor is Victoria in British 
Columbia. 

Joey could not have been 
long from school, but she had 
no more geography than a 
hedge-sparrow. Isn’t that a 
bird that never migrates? I 
think so. Well, in any case she 
had no more geography than 
I have natural history. But 
she was a pleasing thing to 
look upon, for though she 
wasn’t pretty she was very 
clean finished. Her eyebrows 
had a delicate line of their 
own, rather low over the eyes, 
which were dark and steady, 
with thick lashes. Her nose 
was anyhow, but her chin was 
perfect, with a dimple in the 
centre of it, and she had small 
lovely ears, placed high and 
flat against the head. One 
seldom sees these ears, and 
never with a face that lacks 
breeding. Hilda Trent looked 
blunt and unfinished beside 
her, and I had been accus- 
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tomed to hear Hilda called a 
pretty woman. 

These comparisons, if rude, 
were quite involuntary, and 
due to the fact that we played 
bridge after dinner; for Hilda 
is one of those people who 
cannot pass an evening without 
cards. I am one of the people 
who cannot see faces without 
speculating about them, and 
faces are very close before one 
at bridge. 

The fair man called Harding 
had a face that any one would 
have counted out of the way. 
But I was wondering if the 
others noticed the strain that 
was in it. He was absolutely 
controlled, hardly moved his 
hands, and looked at nothing 
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but the cards. Hilda was 
watching him constantly, and 
scarcely troubled to conceal it. 
Her blue eyes, which I never 
admired, were wide open and 
rather glassy; some excite- 
ment under which she laboured 
made her breathing uneven. 

David sat apart from us, 
with a reading-lamp at his 
shoulder. He looked at papers 
which he was not reading, and 
hummed softly to himself. 

I was not sorry when the 
cards were over, and the even- 
ing in the smoking-room began. 
I wanted to talk to David, and 
I felt perfectly certain that 
Harding would not stay with 
us long. He did not. 

He had a headache, he said. 


CHAPTER Il, IN THE SMOKING-ROOM. 


“Well, you have a perfectly 
charming house, David, even 
nicer than your last one,” I 
told him. ‘‘ How many houses 
have you lived in since you 
were married ? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” 
he answered indirectly, but not 
untruthfully. ‘‘ There’s noth- 
ing a woman enjoys so much as 
‘making a home,’ and if that’s 
her vocation the more homes 
she makes the better; isn’t 
it? I haven’t got to live in 
more than one at a time. I 
should object to that.” 

I knew he was defending his 
wife, so I said— 

“You're very lucky. It 
isn’t every one that can find 
a perfect house, of exactly the 
right size, and then arrange it 


so well that your things look 
as if they had never been any- 


where else. That’s her doing; 
isn’t it?” 

** Of course.” 

“Well, what’s the matter 
now, then ? ” 

“* Bill, what is it every house 
wants to make it perfect? 
Isn’t it a child ? ” 

“Oh, Lord, David!” I said 
helplessly. 

“Yes; you know it is. We 
have been married close on 
nine years now, and it’s no use 
hoping for one of our own. I 
could put up with that. I 
have health and wealth, and 
lot more than I deserve any- 
way. But for a woman it’s 
different. When they set their 
hearts on that—well, it’s awful. 
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There’s no doing anything with 
them. Nothing else counts. 
And this poor girl of mine... .” 
He sighed heavily. 

“What can you do, dear old 
chap? You can’t help it,” I 
said. “It’s kismet and all 
that.” 

“Yes, ZI know. But she 
don’t. Kismet isn’t in a 
woman’s creed, Bill. If she 
can’t have a child of her own, 
she can adopt one. And that’s 
where we are now.” 

“Oh, come, I say! 
aren’t going to——’”’ 

“But we are. In fact, we 
have pretty well done it. It 
only rests with Dick Harding 
here to say if he consents. 
And this is the child, the one 
who came along with you 
to-day.” 

“She has no mother, then, I 
suppose ? ” 


You 


It 


“Quite the other way. 
looks as if she was going to 
have two mothers by to-morrow 
ornext day. It was her mother 
who arranged the whole thing 


with Hilda. Poor Dick had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Then why didn’t her mother 
bring her here ?” I demanded 
with hot indignation, which was 
inconsistent enough. 

“Oh, she wasn’t well, do you 
see? Couldn’t take the jour- 
ney, but just sent the child 
along. I fancy she won’t be 
well enough to travel in this 
direction before they sail from 
Liverpool. Dick tells me they 
are going back next week.” 

“Back where ? ” 

“To the back of beyond 
there, in Vancouver Island, 
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where he has a farm or some- 
thing in the centre of a track- 
less forest, where he works 
like a horse from dawn till 
dark, and his wife slaves along 
with him to keep a home and 
five children in it fed and 
clothed. I tell you there isn’t 
a farm labourer or miner of 
the whole grumbling lot over 
here who has ever done a day’s 
work to compare with it. Hight 
hours is counted hardship and 
oppression here, and look at 
that fellow, the son of a long 
line of gentlefolk, who will 
keep it up cheerfully and go 
till he drops, like a thorough- 
bred horse.” 

‘Yes; he looks like that,” 
I agreed. ‘“‘ But there is some- 
thing besides, the result of 
open skies and endurance, I 
suppose, that makes me think 
of Don Pedro’s saying, ‘ What 
a pretty thing man is when he 
goes in his doublet and hose, 
and leaves off his wit.’ ”’ 

** Well enough for man, but 
it’s the deuce and all for 
woman. His wife can get no 
help, you know, not even a 
Chinaman or a charwoman. 
Think of the narrow house, 
and if it rains, all five of 
them inside, and all crying 
and crawling about while she 
is trying to cook the dinner.” 

** Oh, stuff, David! They’re 
not a nest of kittens. They 
wouldn’t all be crying at 
once.” 

“They'd be fighting then. 
Don’t you know they would ? 
And these are a lot of boys ; 
there is only one girl, this 
child Tina here.” 
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** It’s a horrid name.” 

“No matter! What we have 
to realise is that this mother 
leads a life that is one in- 
cessant grind, and she wants 
to get her child set free from 
that. She wants her to have 
playtime in her youth, and 
pretty things and picture-books, 
and nothing sordid or strug- 
gling. Now there isn’t any- 
thing contemptible about this 
ambition for her child. I think 
it is rather pathetic. She is 
going back to the struggle her- 
self. She isn’t shirking any- 
thing.” 

“And the father ? 
does he come in?” 

“Well, you can see for your- 
self that he is suffering, poor 
chap! It was all sprung on 
him by the mother; he had 
no idea of what was coming. 
She and Hilda met in London, 
and Hilda was fascinated by 
the photo of the child, for she 
never set eyes on her before 
to-day.” 

“David, you don’t mean to 
say that——” 

“Yes, I do. Because, don’t 
you see, this idea of adopting 
a child had taken possession 
of her, and she just fell in 
love with the first pretty face 
that came under her notice. 
It’s as simple as falling off a 
log. She told me she looked 
on it as quite providential 
that Dick Harding should be 
the father, because he is a 
man of good birth, and she 
wouldn’t have liked some vul- 
garian of a parent for the child. 
Poor Hilda! poor girl!” 

David laid his arms on the 


Where 
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mantelpiece, and bent his face 
down on his arms. A low 
sound came from him, like a 
smothered laugh. 

“And the mother?” I 
asked. “Is she equally satis- 
factory ? ” 

He raised his head, and 
paused for a moment. 

“Well, she is some one he 
married out there. I can’t 
very well ask him. She is an 
unknown quantity, in fact.” 

“TIT have only one more 
question to ask,’’ I said, as 
gently as I could. “Is there 
no way out of this scrape ? ” 

“No; none that I can see,” 
said David. ‘‘ Hadn’t we better 
go to bed ? ” 

The next day was fine, as 
fine as the day before, just as 
still, and many-coloured and 
crystalline. The easterly wind, 
which was too faint to blow, 
spread that blue haze that 
turns every landscape into a 
picture painted with endless 
gradations of distance. The 
long-wooded ridges of the Kent- 
ish country rolled away south- 
wards to a misty blue line that 
meant the sea. 

At a significant point in the 
middle distance, a square 
church-tower of powerful pro- 
portions stood out against the 
sky, and seemed to shelter 
the little red roofs of the vil- 
lage grouped about its base. 
Strangely enough, as it seemed 
to me, the solitary cloud-com- 
pany in the sky, a cumulus 
mass of silvery curves, floated 
motionless above the tower, 
and made the composition com- 
plete. 
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Certainly it was a noble 
prospect, and unfortunately 
there was but a single man, 
much out of temper, to take 
notice of it. 

A more perfect shooting-day 
could not be imagined, and I 
had been asked there to shoot. 
When it comes to the last week 
in October it is a sin to waste 
a day like this, and it was 
going to be wasted. Not a 
doubt of that! I walked up 
and down a long gravelled 
terrace at the head of the slop- 
ing flower- garden, smoking a 
pipe after breakfast. Of course, 
I was aggravated about the 
shooting; but, on my con- 


science, I think I was more 
occupied with concern for David 
and the wretched mistake he 
was making by giving in to 
his wife and adopting a child. 
In the morning light it seemed 


even more fantastically foolish 
than it had appeared to me the 
evening before. 

Steps passed along the other 
side of the yew hedge, which 
was tremendously thick and 
high, They were light and 
uneven, and voices accompanied 
the steps. 

“Why did that woman not 
put on my shoes? Why did 
you say I must put on my own 
Shoes? I won’t do it again. 
She must.” 

“Oh yes, you had better do 
it yourself. Else every one will 
think you are a baby. We 
all put on our own shoes 
here.” 

“Why do youdoit? There’s 
4—many servants, but I don’t 
know how many. Tell me!” 
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‘Oh, I never counted them. 
Come along, and I’ll show you 
the garden.” 

** No, I can see it by myself, 
Let go my hand!” 

Two figures came round the 
end of the long yew hedge. 
They were the girl called Joey, 
and the child, of course, both 
hatless and very much bored 
with each other. 

“‘T am of Lina’s opinion,” I 
remarked, as I joined them. 
“‘T like to see a garden, but I 
don’t like to be shown it. Have 
a cigarette ? ” 

Out came the little brown 
hand at once, and even swifter 
was the glance of the long dark 
eyes, over which the lids 
dropped at once, and she looked 
on the ground. 

‘For me ? ’ said Joey. “Oh 
yes! What a pity you haven’t 
got another one for Lina! But 
look, Lina, what a pretty sum- 
mer-house that is down there 
below. Shall we go and sit 
in it?” 

** No,” said the child firmly. 
“Tt will be my house. I will 
live in it by myself.” 

She made her way there 
instantly, and Joey looked at 
me with a sort of comic dismay. 

*“* Anything is better than my 
company, you see. Neither 
children nor dogs have the 
smallest confidence in me. It 
is said to be a very bad sign 
of the character. How could 
you think of giving that infant 
a cigarette ? ” 

“I gave it without think- 
ing,’ Isaid. ‘‘ It seems natural 
to give a cigarette to any 
female creature. Now, have 
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you any idea what David is 
going to do to-day ? ” 

“He is going to suffer, and 
I’m sorry for him,” she said 
with a quick change of counte- 
nance. “The other man is 
suffering more, but, then, I 
don’t feel sure whether it is 
in his heart or in his pride. 
Who can tell ? ” 

I only grunted in an im- 
partial way. I didn’t want to 
enter into discussion of David’s 
intimate affairs, especially as 
I considered that he was mak- 
ing a fool of himself. 

“TIT don’t know a better- 
hearted fellow than my cousin 
David,” she went on, and I 
perceived that she was offering 
an explanation. ‘“‘ You are his 
oldest friend, and, of course, 
I know he must have talked 
to you last evening.” 

“Oh yes,’’ I said, “‘ of course 
he did. Not that I can form 
any opinion one way or the 
other.” 

“No?” said she. 
you really?” 

Then she blew those rings 
of smoke, and looked at me 
with the utmost sweetness, her 
head on one side. 

“A child could see that you 
are absolutely filled with dis- 
approval and conscientious ob- 
jection,” she remarked. 

** And you ? ” I inquired. 

“IT am not so prejudiced. 


* Can’t 


CHAPTER Il. THE 


I shall always remember that 
day, it was so unpleasant. If 
there is one thing I dislike 
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I don’t see why two people 
who are rich and childless 
should not lighten the burden 
of two others who are poor 
and overweighted with chil- 
dren. It’s quite fair. This 
little Lina will have a splendid 
time in England instead of a 
wretched hard time in Can- 
ada——”’ 

“But with her own flesh 
and blood,” I interrupted, “ and 
in her natural home.” 

“Oh, that is so conventional 
of you! Why shouldn’t her 
natural home be in England, 
where her father comes from ? 
Here she will have the sur- 
roundings he was brought up 
in; and what matters more, 
an education that will make 
her equipped for life. Now 
that is utterly impossible in 
the backwoods.” 

“What is the child up to 
bow ? ” I inquired, for we had 
strolled to another walk that 
looked right into the summer- 
house. 

In the doorway sat Lina, 
perfectly quiet, her knees drawn 
up, and her chin resting upon 
them. She made no move as 
we approached her, but said 
in an odd inward voice— 

“This is my house. I don’t 
want any people in it.” 

I would not have entered 
that summer - house for the 
world. 


MATERNAL INSTINCT. 


more than another, it is being 
exposed to other people’s emo- 
tions. I keep none of my own. 
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They were completely worn 
out in the Great War. 

Now on this beautiful Octo- 
ber day—a perfect shooting- 
day, remember !—the very men 
I ought to have been out 
shooting with were roaming 
uselessly about, one looking as 
miserable as if he were going 
to his own funeral—that was 
poor Dick Harding; and the 
other, from pure sympathy, 
looking pretty nearly as bad 
—that was David. I couldn’t 
do anything whatever to help 
them, so tried to keep out of 
the way. By bad luck, in 
doing this I got into Hilda’s 
way instead. 

I may as well confess here 
that I have never been able to 
like Hilda, or even to admire 
her, and she perfectly recipro- 
cated my sentiments. I am 


sorry, of course, and it’s a 
pity that she happens to be 
the wife of my best friend. 
But, on the other hand, we 
have never had a quarrel to 


regret, partly from mutual 
indifference, partly because 
I have been so very care- 
ful. When I speak of Hilda 
you had better make some 
allowance for prejudice on my 
part; and on this occasion, 
you will remember, she was 
doing what I thought an un- 
justifiable thing. 

“Where are those children ? ” 
She demanded, when we met in 
the hall. ‘‘ Where are Joey and 
Lina g 9 

“T left them in the garden,” 
I said. “Do you want me to 
fetch them ? ” 

“No; I am going to show 
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you the house. You haven’t 
seen it yet.” 

And we went all over the 
house, which was a charming 
old place, and had been fur- 
nished with such a choice sim- 
plicity as to prove Hilda’s 
perfect taste. Nothing in it 
seemed to be new, nothing 
superfluous. She had a talent 
for colour and arrangement, 
for the furniture of life in 
general. 

I said what I thought, and 
she was pleased. 

As we went downstairs again 
we met the two men, and 
David came out of doors with 
me at once, but the other 
halted beside Hilda. 

“Tl tell you what it is, 
Bill,” said David, covering the 
ground with long strides and 
speaking in a low impatient 
voice. ‘‘I’m going to get that 
child in, and I’m going to get 
it over. Dick had better get 
out of this as soon as he can. 
He has made up his mind, and 
I don’t know how I could 
have been such a fool as not 
to foresee that the sight of 
the child here with us would 
be more than he could stand 
when he knows he is going to 
give her up. It’s simply un- 
accountable.” 

“Natural brutality like 
yours,” I said, “would ac- 
count for anything.” 

I was steering him towards 
the garden, though I half 
thought the two must have 
left it hours ago. Not so, 
however. Between the borders 
of chrysanthemums creamy and 
golden, and a long hedge of 
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lavender-coloured Michaelmas 
daisies, Joey was still strolling, 
slender and graceful, in her 
blue overall thing that seemed 
to suggest some kind of work, 
not at present being done. 
She was quite tranquil. 

“I am not a popular person 
with the young, David, as I 
told you,” she remarked. 
“Lina declines my company 
in the summer-house, so I am 
just waiting her pleasure out- 
side.” 

“What? has she stayed 
there all this time ? ” I asked. 
“What on earth has she been 
doing ? ” 

Apparently meditating. The 
little creature was still sitting 
quiet, her knees drawn up, her 
small shoulders hunched. Why 
wasn’t she playing at some- 
thing, I wondered ? 

“Come along with me,” said 
David gently. ‘‘ Your father 
wants you—I mean, he is wait- 
ing for you,” he corrected him- 
self. “I want you two as 
well,” he added. 

We all repaired to the house ; 
but at the drawing-room door, 
knowing that Hilda and Dick 
Harding were there, I tried to 
get away. David took hold 
of my arm. 

“* Both of you, I said.” And 
he made us come in. 

There was Hilda, flushed and 
excited, and there was Dick, 
pale and steady as before. He 
held out his hand, and Lina 
eame at once and stood be- 
fore him; but she did not 
catch his hand or jump on 
his knee, as a child would 
naturally do. 


[March 


He took her small hand and 
held it. 

“Lina, I amifgoing away 
to-day,” he said. ‘ Mrs Trent 
says she would like you to 
stay here with her—to stay 
a long, long time. She will 
take great care of you, and I 
hope you will be a good girl. 
I am going back to Canada 
with the others next week, 
back to the old place you re- 
member——” He paused a 
minute. 

Hilda nodded to the child 
with significance, and smiled 
brilliantly. She held an open 
box of smooth fat chocolates 
towards her, and pointed. 

Dick Harding continued 
slowly— 

“ Lina, I will take you back 
with me if you want to come. 
If you like to stay in this 
place with Mrs Trent, you can 
stay.” 

There was a dead silence. 
I could not take my eyes off 
the child. How old was she? 
Between seven and eight, I 
should say; not an infantile 
thing, but slender and small- 
boned, and straight as a rush 
She stood absolutely upright, 
her feet touching each other. 
Her eyes were on the ground. 

Very quietly she moved across 
to where Hilda sat, and took 
from her not a chocolate, but 
the box, which she closed and 
tucked under her arm. Then 
she spoke her decision. 

“T will stay here. But I 
must have the summer-house 
for my own house; and I 
won’t do any work.” 

Dick Harding’s pale face 
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blushed scarlet. He rose to 
his feet. Hilda held out her 
arms to embrace the child, 
who backed away from her, 
and then stood still. There 
was not a trace of emotion on 
her dark features; she was 
not even excited. But Hilda 
was excited enough for two; 
she evidently did not feel re- 
pelled, but triumphant. 

I hardly cared to go on 
watching this. I turned my 
back, and stared out of the 
window, but I was aware that 
Harding was leaving the room. 
He stooped as he passed the 
child, and kissed her head. 
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David followed him out. I 
knew instinctively that the car 
would be ordered to meet the 
next up-train, and that David 
would drive it. What I was 
not prepared for was the family 
group arranged by Hilda at 
the hall-door, to speed the 
parting guest, and wave an 
affectionate farewell to him. 
At least, Hilda herself waved 
enthusiastically, but Lina at 
the last moment was engaged 
in abstracting a chocolate from 
her box. 

It takes a thoroughly senti- 
mental woman to contrive one 
of these excruciating moments. 


CHAPTER IV. NERVES. 


Later in the day, after the 
return from the station, David 
and I were motoring quietly 


along winding Kentish lanes ; 
going nowhere in particular, 
talking about nothing in par- 
ticular, looking at nothing 
either, but in a vague way 
enjoying the many - coloured 
woodlands and blue distances, 
the rich hues of bramble and 
briony in the hedgerows, and 
those veils of grey which the 
traveller’s joy throws softly 
over every fence, between cop- 
pery beechen boughs, and dark 
glistening hollies. 

The hills and hollows were 
plentiful; there was hardly a 
level road, and not a dull 
stretch anywhere. In the still 
air from time to time “ was 
heard the frequent gun,” as 
the old song has it’ and if 
there is a more cheerful and 


suggestive sound than that, I 
don’t know it. 

Once we stopped at an old 
inn. It was in Hawkhurst, 
that perfect Kentish village, 
and by the side of the London 
road. I fancy the inn has 
stood there nearly as long as 
the road has existed. With its 
gabled roof and latticed win- 
dows, its tall chimneys and 
rambling solid outline, it gives 
a kind of ample and Shakes- 
pearian impression. 

You could imagine Falstaff 
dismounting before the door, 
and going in to call for the 
sack he was never tired of, 
leaving his troublesome fol- 
lowers under that shady tree 
opposite the door. So David 
said, and made it an excuse 
for going in ourselves, and 
calling for something just as 
geod as sack. Then we went 
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out by a winding walk at the 
back of the inn, behind high 
box hedges, and came to a 
noble bowling- green, dating 
from the days of Henry VII. 
The turf on it was extraordi- 
narily fine and smooth ; except 
in Oxford College Gardens I 
have never seen such turf, and 
the shadows of tall trees stand- 
ing sideways to this beautiful 
lawn were thrown across it 
like a delicate drawing. The 
place was so old and quiet 
and historical, it sent one into 
a dream of bygone days; and 
I was just beginning to see 
figures in Elizabethan outlines, 
stooping to their bowls, when 
David said suddenly— 

“You mustn’t think too 
poorly of Dick Harding, you 
know.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about 
him at all,” I said, annoyed 
at the disturbance of my day- 
dream. 

** Well, you heard what the 
child said—about work. She 
knows what it is already. An 
infant like her ought to know 
about nothing but play. That 
is what cuts the hearts of 
parents in those lonely parts 
of the earth where they have 
to toil like the beasts for a 
living. They can face it for 
themselves, but they want to 
save their children from it, to 
give them playtime in their 
youth; and there’s no way 
to do that but to give them up. 
Don’t you see ? ” 

“TIT don’t know anything 
about parental motives,”’ I said. 
““Tt’s not to be expected that 
I should. The proper place 
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for a child is with its parents, 
I should have thought, in my 
grovelling unenlightened way, 
if you hadn’t shown me better. 
What I do feel concerned about 
is this: aren’t you very likely 
laying up trouble for yourself 
by taking on a responsibility 
that doesn’t properly belong 
to you?” 

He did not answer. 

“Of course I know it 
wasn’t your own idea,” I 
added. 

“Come and sit down,” said 
David. 

We found seats somewhere, 
and smoked our pipes in silent 
peace. The soft green of that 
wonderful turf was a rest to 
the mind even more than to 
the eyes. I was always fond 
of green; but you have to 
spend long years in hot coun- 
tries to know how good it is 
when you see it again. 

* Now I'll explain what you 
don’t realise yet,”” David went 
on at length. ‘‘ Some time ago 
a hospital nurse was required 
in our house. Hilda wasn’t— 
very well. She thought her- 
self worse. But we had already 
had the best advice for her, 
and what that woman told me 
was this: If a person gets their 
own health on their nerves, 
and doesn’t believe the doctor 
when he says it’s only a trifling 
thing that’s wrong, then such 
@ person is very likely to insist 
that only an operation can 
work the cure, and if their 
doctor refuses for his own 
reasons to operate, they simply 
go to another.” 

“Lord, what craziness!” I 
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said before I thought, and 
David winced. 

“ Tt’s an affair of the nerves, 
of course ; and everything con- 
cerning the nerves is more or 
less inexplicable, so the nurse 
said,” he went on patiently. 
“The mind is so obsessed with 
its one idea that you can’t 
reach the mind, so argument is 
useless.” 

“What rogues these doctors 
must be!” I said violently, 
because I was vexed at my 
own tactlessness. ‘ Fancy tak- 
ing advantage of people in such 
a@ condition! But, of course, 
the whole region of nerves is a 
perfect gold-mine to the pro- 
fession.” 

“On the contrary, I think 
it is rather rough on the doctors, 
for it puts them in a hole,” 
said David, with that perfect 
fairness of his which often 


exasperated me while I admired 


it. ‘‘As the nurse explained 
to me, the doctor knows per- 
fectly well that if he refuses a 
patient, she not only goes 
straight to a new doctor, but 
she does her little best to spoil 
his reputation among the whole 
circle of her acquaintance by 
telling them how completely 
he misunderstood her case, and 
they agree with her that he 
is no better than a boiled owl. 
Instead of that, he thinks it 
better to gratify her by some 
kind of a trifling operation 
Which she believes to be a 
momentous affair, and so— 
and so he does.” 

“What a beastly fraud!” 
Isaid. ‘“ And the nurses must 
all be in it too.” 
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‘They seem to think it the 
only way, but it’s not an in- 
fallible cure. For this experi- 
enced woman told me that 
there were patients who re- 
turned to the charge again and 
again. In the profession they 
call them ‘ operation mad,’ she 
said.” 

It made me feel perfectly 
sick. I hate these morbid 
developments that have nothing 
to do with sane normal life and 
normal people. But in the 
middle of my disgust I suddenly 
realised that it had been for 
David a practical problem ; he 
had been in deadly fear for his 
wife, lest she should become one 
of these self-tormented victims. 
Hilda’s face rose before me, 
that pretty, under-bred face I 
had always disliked, with glassy 
blue eyes, wide open, and fair 
fluffy hair. I ought to have 
pitied it, but I disliked it more 
than ever, and pitied David 
instead. 

** Had she no advice to give 
you, this woman of experi- 
ence ? ” I asked him. 

“Yes, she had. To find 
some strong interest, some 
counter-attraction ; and I was 
thinking of travelling. But 
I suspect it was she who first 
put this idea of adopting a 
child into poor Hilda’s head. 
She denied it when I asked her, 
but I think—of course, she did 
it with the best intentions.” 

** Oh, of course.” 

According to David, no one 
ever acted from motives less 
pure than his own. I often 
felt myself a cynical world- 
spotted sort of character beside 
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him, though I am not more 
suspicious than most men by 
nature, I believe. 

“Nurse Evans didn’t know 
the Hardings,” he remarked, 
looking at me exactly as if he 
had read my thoughts. People 
like David have that way some- 
times, and I rose to my feet, 
uncomfortable. 

We went back to the car, 
and were home half an hour 
after. I did not go indoors, 
but stayed outside a while in 
the gathering dusk. It’s an 
hour I like to be out in. 

What a perfect home it 
looked, the old Hall, so quiet 
and sheltering! Lights shone 
from the windows here and 
there, like beacons to a quiet 
haven. But there was no peace 
in that home. For all its out- 
side perfection and skilful ar- 
rangement within, it was a 
hollow place. Poor old David ! 
he had too much money, I 
reflected. If Hilda had been 
poverty-stricken to a whole- 
some extent, and obliged to do 
something for her living, she 
wouldn’t have grown so self- 
centred and morbid. Too much 
money is the ruin of women, 
isn’t it? But what about the 
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other woman, Dick Harding’s 
wife? She wasn’t suffering 
from too much money, or over- 
attention to her nerves. Work 
was the only thing she had 
plenty of, and it had brought 
her to the pitch of making 
over her own child to another 
woman. But purely from ma- 
ternal affection and a desire 
for the child’s welfare, as David 
would have it. Was there ever 
such rot ? 

No; clearly money was not 
the root of this evil, or the 
want of money. It came from 
the mistake of two men in 
allowing two women to take 
their own way. The women 
are getting far too much the 
upper hand in this new world, 
as they call it. Anybody can 
see that, and it’s all wrong. 

I don’t care how clever they 
are—so much the worse for 
us, I privately think !—and I 
don’t care how “ magnificent ” 
they were in the war, though 
there is such a song made 
about it on the platforms. All 
that is beside the mark. They 
should never be allowed to get 
the whip-hand over us; but 
they are getting it, as any one 
can see. 


CHAPTER VY. THE CHANGELING. 


I went in, for it was 
dark now; and in _ the 
smoking-room I found David 
in the depths of his big 
chair, and the girl Joey sit- 
ting on the hearth-rug in 
front of him, clasping her 
knees. She looked a mere 


silhouette in the firelight, she 
was so slender. 

“Oh, you have missed some- 
thing,” she was saying. “ We 
have had a tea-party for Lina. 
Hilda declares that nothing 
delights a child so much as a 
dolls’ tea-party. She produced 
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the dolls and the dolls’ tea-set, 
which she had all ready in a 
drawer somewhere, and invited 
Lina to play with them. Lina 
remained as solemn as a judge. 
So we played with them, and 
ate little crumbs off the plates, 
and drank little drops from the 
cups, and made the dolls talk 
to each other; but Lina re- 
mained perfectly stolid. Then 
Hilda dressed up and came as 
a visitor to take tea with the 
dolls, and she conversed gaily 
with them till Lina said at 
last, “Why do you go on 
like that? It makes you so 
silly.’ 99 

Joey threw up her head, and 
laughed merrily. 

“T never saw Hilda so com- 
pletely crushed in my life. 
We swept all the dolls’ tea- 
things away, and meekly in- 
quired what she would like to 
play at? ‘I will do what you 
are doing,’ she informed us 
with dignity, and sat there 
like a little graven image.” 

“Don’t you see, she was 
playing at being a grown-up 
person,’ David interposed. 

“ Nothing of the kind, David. 
She doesn’t know how to play, 
doesn’t want to play, never 
has played, I firmly believe. 
I suppose nobody had time to 
play with her, poor little 
wretch? Well, after this de- 
feat, we retired into our knit- 
ting, Hilda and I. But pres- 
ently I had an _ inspiration, 
and went off and got two long 
turkey feathers, and set some 
stitches in wool on them, and 
_ to teach her how to 
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“That was nice of you, 
Joey.” 

“Was it, David? She didn’t 
think so. She put both her 
hands behind her back, and 
looked at me like a young 
thunder-cloud. ‘ That is work. 
I won’t work,’ she announced 
in a kind of muffled voice of 
determination.” 

“The voice she had in the 
summer-house this morning,” I 
murmured. 

“The same. I tried her 
with different-coloured bright 
wools, as one tries a fish with 
different flies, and she de- 
clined to be enticed just as 
firmly as a fish does on a sulky 
morning when there’s a storm 
brewing.” 

So Joey fishes, I reflected. 
God send she doesn’t come out 
shooting with us to-morrow! 
The mere anticipation of it 
disturbed me so that I forgot 
what they were talking about. 
I had no objection to Joey on 
the hearth-rug, none whatever, 
as the firelight played on her 
creamy neck and outstretched 
bare arms. But Joey with the 
guns would be a different pro- 
position altogether. I resolved 
to ask David not to let her 
come out. 

Selfish, was it? Well, men 
ought to be selfish, and women 
ought to be kept in their 
places. That was the decent 
old way of things. 

When I came out of this 
meditation they were having a 
disagreement opposite. 

“The child is only shy, 
Joey. That is perfectly natural. 
Don’t talk rot!” 
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“There is no shyness in her, 
David, and nothing natural 
about her. It’s my belief she 
isn’t a child at all, but an old, 
old woman. See, she doesn’t 
know how to play, and she is 
mortally afraid of work. She’s 
a changeling, that’s what she 
is. I declare I’m afraid of 
her!” 

David got out of the big 
chair. 

“ Poor little changeling ! ” in 
a deep voice of pity was all he 
said. 

Next day dawned fair. If 
possible it was as fine as the 
day before, but no two days 
are ever really alike, except in 
the tropics. 

What an infinite variety there 
is in this tiny island! as if to 
make up for its insignificant 
size. No Briton really believes 
England to be small, though he 
constantly says she is. We 
seem to have acquired a habit 
of saying a lot of things which 
we don’t believe; that money 
is the supreme power, that our 
insular superiority is a delu- 
sion, that good sport is a selfish 
pastime, that Irishmen should 
be trusted, and other such 
rubbish. Perhaps, though, it 
is only the press that says 
these things. But people talk 
out of the newspapers in a way 
which I don’t think they had 
before the war. 

The first pleasure of a shoot- 
ing morning is that one doesn’t 
look at the paper or one’s 
letters. 

This day’s shoot was a sort 
of combined affair between 
David and a neighbour of his, 
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one Sir Hugh Winder. Each 
owned a covert on a hillside; 
these coverts were opposite, 
but not exactly facing each 
other, and a stream ran be- 
tween the two hills. The birds, 
when shooting began on one 
hill, were very apt to fly across 
to the other, so the advantage 
of shooting these coverts on 
the same morning was obvious. 
David had four guns, and Sir 
Hugh, I think, had five. 

We spent a perfectly satis- 
factory day. The pheasants 
were plentiful, and rose im- 
partially on all sides. Or per- 
haps I thought so, because 
plenty of them came my way. 
The light was just what it 
ought to be for shooting, not 
glaringly bright, but veiled and 
sunshiny. 

There’s nothing like an 
autumn day in England, when 
the sun shines. There’s noth- 
ing to beat the beauty of Eng- 
lish woodland glades in Octo- 
ber; but to see them aright 
you need to have a gun in 
your hand and your eye cocked 
for a pheasant rocketing across 
the sky-blue space between tall 
half-stripped trees. You don’t 
need to go mooning about like 
one of these trumpery fellows 
hunting copy, or whatever they 
call it. I hate sentimentality 
in the open air. But what I 
say is, after a morning’s fun 
like this, and when I’ve been 
on my day, I can say my 
prayers with the heart of a 
boy that night, and thank God 
for the good sport. 

Well, the best of things come 
to an end, and October days 
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are short, We had a meeting 
with the party from the other 
side when it was all over, down 
by the side of the stream in 
the bottom, where they had 
lit a stick fire and boiled a 
kettle, and were having a regu- 
lar gipsy-tea. It was mighty 
pleasant. Two or three girls 
joined us, brought down by 
Lady Winder, a plain youngish 
woman with good eyes, and a 
peculiar soft voice. 

I was listening to her voice, 
wondering what it reminded 
me of, when I heard another 
just like it, and turning round, 
found myself face to face with 
Tom Milbanke, whom I had 
not seen since we shared a 
study together at Clifton. He 
was her brother, and their 
voices had just the same pecu- 
liarity. 

“Bill Gresham, I’m rather 
glad you’re not killed,” he was 
kind enough to say. ‘“‘I heard 
that you did your best to be 
at St Quentin. How perfectly 
natural to meet like this! One 
always does when least ex- 
pecting it.” 

“I'm staying with David 
Trent,” I explained. “It’s 
great luck to meet you again, 
old chap! But you look rather 
—what have they done to 
you?” 

“I was twice gassed, once 
buried,” he replied easily. ‘‘ So 
I got off lightly.” 

We left the subject of the 
war at once, to discuss the 
morning’s shooting. Our party 
had done best in the morning, 
it seemed, but theirs in the 
afternoon. 
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About this time Hilda Trent 
appeared on the scene, a bit 
late as usual, bringing with 
her the child Lina, whom she 
turned over at once to play 
with the Winder boys—two 
little fellows of eight and nine 
only, who were skylarking 
round the fire, and chasing 
each other about. They re- 
ceived Lina with easy but not 
overjoyed politeness, which she 
returned with lofty silence, and 
at once devoted her whole 
attention to the fire. She 
crouched by the side of it, 
selecting sticks and poking them 
in busily. It struck me that 
she cherished that fire with 
remarkable skill. 

I like watching children at 
play when no one interferes 
with them. The little boys 
were a charming pair, active 
and merry, and giving no one 
any trouble. Milbanke said 
they had stood behind their 
father the whole time, marking 
down his birds with rapt atten- 
tion, and had not once got in 
the way; right little sports- 
men. I believe I should 
not mind having nephews of 
my own, if I might choose 
them. 

Now wasn’t it odd that Lina 
should not appreciate these 
playfellows, though she had 
been with grown-up people 
alone for nearly three days ? 
She discovered a row of pheas- 
ants laid out under a tree ; they 
were the very last birds that 
had been picked up, and two 
black Labradors were jealously 
watching them. Lina ignored 
the dogs, but sat down by the 
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birds, and took them up one 
by one, stroking and smooth- 
ing them, and with absolute 
gravity of enjoyment measur- 
ing their long tail - feathers. 
The last one she took up was 
rather badly shot, and had 
bled a good deal. 

“Take care, Lina,” I said ; 
“that bird will dirty your 
coat. Better lay it down.” 

She laid it down, but first 
drew her fingers slowly across 
its mangled neck, and held up 
the fingers wet and red before 
her own delighted eyes. Then 
she smiled. It was the first 
time I had seen her smile. 

I bundled her up under one 
arm, though I fairly hated 
touching her at that moment, 
carried her down to the stream, 
and hastily washed her cruel 
little hand in the running water. 
I hoped the other children 
had not seen her, but I could 
not tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


He was attending to Joey 
in reality, and so were most of 
the other men. She seemed 
to attract them without taking 
the least trouble about it, and 
Lady Winder smiled as she 
noticed her brother. 

“She gives them something 
to listen to, as well as something 
to look at,” she remarked. ‘I 
hear she is quite a good shot, 
too.” 

By which you will perceive 
that my fears of the previous 
evening had been realised, and 
Joey had gone shooting with 
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Later on I heard Milbanke 
say— 

“That’s a pretty little girl. 
Who is she ? ” 

“Oh, a@ friend’s child left 
behind with the Trents,” I 
answered hastily, not willing 
to give more explanation. 

I always think it is best to 
let people account for their 
own proceedings, and not to 
give them away gratuitously. 
But I looked carefully at Lina, 
wondering if she was really 
pretty. She had a small dark- 
skinned face and straight lips ; 
her hair was very black, with 
@ bluish shine on it. I never 
liked the way her eyes looked, 
always downwards, except for 
very sudden dark glances, and 
her face was too flat, the nose 
hardly rising from it. No; I 
could not think her pretty, 
and I don’t believe Milbanke 
had really looked at the crea- 
ture. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


us. David nearly burst out 
laughing at my face of silent 
indignation when Joey came 
down to breakfast that morn- 
ing in gaiters and shooting- 
boots like our own. 
“You're perfectly 


antedi- 
luvian, Bill,” he declared. 
** You seem to think the world 
hasn’t revolved on its axis 
during the few years you've 
been in East Africa.” 

Joey was not slow of under- 
standing. She quietly pushed 
the honey-dish in front of me. 

“Are there any bears left 
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in East Africa, Bill?” she 
inquired sweetly. 

* Bill,” too, and she hadn’t 
known me three days! But 
they all do that. 

“ David will tell you that I 
stay where I’m put, and I have 
not shot anybody in the back 
—yet.” 

She was perfectly good- 
humoured, and David was 
considerate enough not to 
put her next me when we got 
there. 

As a matter of fact, she shot 
as well as most of us that day. 
David made her drive the car, 
too, going home ; and she drove 
very well, but too fast. These 
girls are awfully efficient as 
chauffeurs and everything else, 
I notice ; but they can’t resist 
twisting the car about, and 
pulling up very short with a 
flourish. It wears the tyres 
unnecessarily, as I pointed out 
to David. 

“TI wouldn’t let her drive a 
car of mine,” I added. 

“Not yet, perhaps, but you 
would very soon,” he replied. 
A perfectly idiotic remark. 

Hilda suddenly announced 
that she was going to change 
lina’s name, for she didn’t 
like it at all. 

“But she does, most likely,”’ 
David objected. ‘“ A Christian 
child isn’t an animal, you know, 
to be called anything you 
fancy.” 

“A Christian child may have 
two names, David, and one of 
them may be nicer than the 
other. Come here, darling! 
Come quickly, and tell me your 
Dame again.”’ 
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“Lina Patricia Harding,” 
said a reluctant voice. 

‘Now I think Patricia is 
such @ nice name,” Hilda went 
on persuasively. “It’s the 
name of a princess, you know, 
and you shall be my own little 
princess, and I'll call you 
Patsy.” 

** And will you make Hawkins 
take off my boots ? ” said her 
prospective highness. 

I don’t know how often I 
heard her return to the charge 
about her boots. She had 
firmly resolved that all the 
servants in the house should 
wait upon her, and it rather 
amused them to do 80, a8 @ 
general thing. But when it 
came to taking off her boots, 
Hawkins made a kind of moral 
issue of it. Hawkins was not 
@ person to be easily coerced. 
But Lina Patricia had more 
power of passive resistance 
than any one I have ever 
met. 

Hilda soon gave up trying 
to make her play childish games, 
and produced instead a series 
of “suitable ’’ books ; but the 
child had no use for the books 
either. She couldn’t read a 
word, and the pictures bored 
her. So Hilda said it was high 
time for reading-lessons. Just 
fancy a girl of eight and a half, 
nearly nine, and not able to 
read. Oh, Patsy! And then 
she must begin to write too, 
and make those delightful pot- 
hooks, and so on. 

It was great to hear Hilda, 
who never read a line if she 
could possibly find anything 
else to do, dilating on literary 
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joys. To-morrow these joys 
were to begin. 

But before to-morrow came, 
we all received a shock. 

It was after dinner, and 
Hilda had gone upstairs to say 
a last good-night to her Patsy. 
She stayed a long time, and 
came back in a sort of rush, 
and threw herself into her chair. 

“David, O David!” she 
panted. 

“Well, what is it? Keep 
your hair on,” said the calm 
voice of the experienced hus- 
band. 

“O David, it’s Patsy! She 
can’t — won’t — can’t say her 
prayers.” 

“TIT hope to goodness you 
haven’t obliged her to say 
them,” said David quickly, 
frowning. 


“Oh, how can you! How 


little you know me! ”’ breathed 
Hilda pathetically, like a wife 


on the stage. “Listen! I 
went up on purpose to hear 
her say her prayers, and she 
simply wouldn’t. I went to 
Hawkins then, who has put 
the child to bed every night 
since she came, and Hawkins 
said she always refused to say 
them. Poor woman! She was 
quite upset, and said she hadn’t 
liked to tell me, it seemed so 
disgraceful-like, and besides, she 
feared it would keep me from 
sleeping. She’s a faithful crea- 
ture, Hawkins, though she 
hasn’t a notion of hair-dressing. 
So I went back to Patsy in the 
little dressing-room and tried 
again. But she simply wouldn't. 
Oh, it was sad!” 

Hilda waved her white hands, 
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covered with flashing rings, 
and sank her face in them. To 
do her justice, I think she 
did feel some distress, but she 
is one of those women who 
cannot help acting their own 
emotions. 

David said not a word, and 
Joey, catching my arm with 
her little strong hand, mur- 
mured to me— 

** Didn’t I tell you she was a 
changeling ? ” 

Joey was perfectly grave 
and not in the least distressed. 
But what she really meant is 
more than I can tell you. 

Hilda went on with her story. 

“She knows nothing about 
sacred things, nothing what- 
ever. Did you ever hear of a 
child brought up like that? 
Her mother must be a perfect 
heathen. I began at once to 
explain to her the meaning of 
prayer. It’s so easy, you 
might think the youngest child 
would grasp it at once. But 
she couldn’t understand. Every 
time I wanted her to say the 
words after me she shook her 
head. 

***T don’t like to,’ she said, 
and turned round in bed so as 
to keep her face to the wall. 

“But I went on very pa 
tiently, telling her the—vwell, 
the Gospel story, you know, 
just one thing after another; 
but I spoke very simply and 
clearly, of course. At last she 
turned round and looked at me. 

“* Have I got to believe all 
that ?’ she asked me. 

“*¢-Yes, Patsy ; because it 18 
true,’ I said. 


“Very well. Then I will 
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believe it—until I am thirteen. 
After that I won’t believe it a 
single day.’ And she turned 
round again with her face to 
the wall. Not another word 
could I get from her, and I 
had to come away.” 

Joey burst out laughing. She 
had a pretty laugh, low and 
merry, but it did not sound 
pretty to me just then. 

“Joey, it’s very odd that 
you can laugh at a poor child 
for being a heathen,” said 
Hilda’s reproachful voice. 

“Oh no, not a_ heathen, 
Hilda. She wouldn’t ‘bow 
down to wood and stone,’ you 


know. She is just a little 
pagan, a perfectly natural 
pagan. Now I understand 
Patsy !” 

“Do you?” said David. 


“Tt’s my opinion that we, 
none of us, understand Patsy. 
Perhaps we had better leave 
her alone till we do.” 

He got up to set the folding 
card-table in its place, and 
brought out the bridge cards, 
which, of course, stopped the 
conversation, and in five min- 
utes Hilda was entirely ab- 
sorbed in her game. She was 
always like that. One excite- 
ment rubbed out another from 
her mind. It is my conviction 
that in Hilda’s mind nothing 
is either large or small, but 
everything is about the same 
size and weight. She is one 
of the most excitable women 
I have ever known—and how 
she bores me ! 

There is something remark- 
ably cool in Joey. 

But I saw nothing of Joey 
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next morning. David and I 
went tramping all over his 
farm, looking at his Shorthorns, 
which were exactly like all 
the Shorthorns I have ever 
seen, and at a flock of thorough- 
bred sheep, which were quite 
different. He called them Suf- 
folks. They were shapely com- 
pact animals, with high-nosed 
black faces, from which their 
amber-coloured eyes shone out. 
One seldom sees sheep look 
either handsome or intelligent : 
these looked both. 

We had a long tramp, which 
we both enjoyed, he because he 
liked looking at his animals, I 
because I liked looking at David 
under his new aspect as a 
farmer. It was amusing. We 
ended with a short and rather 
stiff climb up a hill which was 
crowned with a group of Scots 
firs. 

When we got to the top, 
David sat down with his back 
against a tree, and his eyes 
half closed. Presently he took 
a small flat bottle from his 
pocket, and out of that a 
tabloid, which he swallowed. 
His face had become pinched 
and pale, and his lips blue, but 
his breathing was still natural. 
I thought he was going to 
faint. After taking the tabloid 
he revived almost instantly, 
and in a few minutes got on 
his feet and said— 

‘“‘ Now we'll go on to Northby 
Pond. I want to show you the 
heronry there.” 

“I want a rest first,” I said, 
“and after that I want to go 
home. I’m nearly done up with 
all this rambling about.” 
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David laughed, and sat down 
again. 

“You old humbug! Don’t 
take up the tactful line, Bill. 
You weren’t cut out for it.” 

“ That’s as it may be,” I 
said, relieved. “Now what 
did you take that tabloid for ? ” 

** Well—for my heart.” 

I looked at him, startled ; 
and he nodded cheerfully. 

The Scots firs overhead went 
on swaying and sighing, like 
surges of the sea. They have 
a music of their own: it comes 
from somewhere far off, and 
sounds near, and goes far off 
again, like sea-waves running 
down a beach. I never hear 
that sound without thinking of 
David—my old pal. 

His honest face was serious 
but untroubled, and his voice 
quite steady as he told me about 
his case. 

**Tt’s not a desperate case,” 


he said, “and there’s very 
little pain. I’m fortunate in 
that. But of course there’s 


no cure. Houston, the special- 
ist, said I might have two or 
three years yet, if I took great 
care and obeyed his instructions. 
Well, I take his tabloids. They 
are first-rate; but I can’t 
take all the precautions he 
advises. It would make the 
two or three years not worth 
having. No, don’t bother, Bill ! 
It’s not worth while. Every- 


thing is so uncertain in this un- 
certain world. Why, I may see 
you out yet! Have you thought 
of that ? ” and he laughed. 

We went back; he seemed 
to walk just as usual, and all 
the way we talked of the war 
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and the great days we had 
seen; the days that had been 
so full of miseries and glories, 
of excitement and mortal weari- 
ness, of life and death. 

“Tf I had gone out on one 
of these days,” he said, “ with 
Bromley at Le Cateau, or with 
Freddie Gray at Loos, why, it 
would have been a very shining 
and satisfactory way of going, 
of course; but do you know, 
Bill, I’m glad I didn’t. I’m 
glad I saw it out, for I have 
had some very good times 
since; and perhaps I shall 
have some more, since God is 
so very kind. Really there is 
no end to His kindness.” 

I asked him presently if his 
wife knew the state of his 
health ? 

“No, she doesn’t,” he said, 
and sighed. It was the only 
time he looked really worried. 
“You may think it’s wrong 
not to let her know, but I 
simply couldn’t stand being 
fussed over. It would be the 
end of all my peace; and you 
see I’ve made every arrange- 
ment for her.” 

When we went in we found 
the important lady _ herself 
seated in a comfortable chair 
with that child Lina, or Patsy, 
I should say, planted in front 
of her on a stool, listening to 
an impressive lecture, with her 
eyes as usual on the floor. 
Hilda was holding forth on the 
war—of all subjects !—or be- 
lieved she was, for in reality 
she knew nothing about it. 

But she dilated on the wicked- 
ness of Germans, and theif 
countless crimes, their coward- 
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ice and cruelty, and so forth, 
with a solemnity that would 
have befitted the recital of 
“the Gospel Story” which 
she had tried to impress on 
the poor little heathen the 
evening before. 

This kind of thing in a 
woman’s voice is fairly sicken- 
ing. I turned and went out, 
thinking as I went of some 
words I had read in the record 
of a truthful woman who, as 
® British subject married to a 
German, had been detained 
in Berlin during the fateful 
years of the war. The words 
were those of a young German 
officer home on leave for a 
few days in Berlin. 

“ He said to me that he was 
longing to get back to the 
front, so as to have a little 
peace and quiet, where, as he 
said, there is not so much 
venomous hatred and vindic- 
tiveness against the enemy, and 
no incessant talk of cruelties, 
reprisals, &c.”” He added, “‘ Out 
there we all do our duty, the 
enemy as well as ourselves ; 
we obey the orders, and do 
what we are told, and have no 
time to think or feel all this 
horrible hatred and revenge.”’ 

Pondering over these words 
I went to the garden. 

I wanted a place to be quiet 
in, and I had taken a liking to 
that high garden-walk which 
had the dark yew-hedge on 
one side of it, and the border 
filed with late hardy chrysan- 
themums on the other. 

These things never seem to 
me like real flowers; they are 
chilly and ornamental, their 
VOL. COXV.—NO. MCCCI. 
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scent is bitter instead of sweet. 
What really attracted me to 
the place was the far distant 
prospect which I have already 
described. 

Just as on the first morning 
when I had walked there, Joey 
came and joined me. She was 
smoking a cigarette as usual 
—she smoked far too much,— 
and was looking pretty in her 
blue morning-frock. She nearly 
always wore blue. 

**I knew I should find you 
here,” she said. “I wanted 
some one to talk to.” 

** As long as you don’t ex- 
pect anything brilliant in re- 
ply,” I told her, “I’m your 
man,” 

“No, you’ve never given me 
cause to be afraid of that,”’ she 
replied coolly. ‘‘ And I have 
nothing brilliant to say myself ; 
so you will be the less bored. 
But I have a question to ask.” 

** Ask it.” 

“In a moment. As I was 
just going to observe, brilliance 
in another is a very boring 
thing. It requires so much 
attention. One enjoys one’s 
own brilliance, of course, when 
there has been time to pre- 
pare it.” 

** Will your question be bril- 
liant ? ”’ 

*“No, quite dull. I merely 
want to know this. When 
Hilda was exciting herself last 
evening over her scene with 
Patsy, and the child’s scepti- 
cism, you were shocked, were 
you not?” 

‘“‘ Well, I was sorry to hear 
such a thing, of course.” 

“Now, I was glad. For I 
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think her attitude of mind is 
perfectly natural and entirely 
right. I am an agnostic my- 
self.” 

“With young people of your 
age and experience that is a 
very common phase,” I said, 
with studied calm. All the 
same, she had given me a jar. 

“* My age is twenty-five,’”’ she 
remarked with dignity. “I 
have gained experience because 
I have worked, both inside a 
hospital and outside. I was a 
bad nurse, but a good ambu- 
lance - driver. That was in 
France. I have been engaged 
to two men. One of them was 
killed, and the other I—ex- 
changed. I have probably had 
more experience than you, in 
spite of your D.S.O. and the 
lions you have shot at in 
Africa. I suppose you call that 
experience.” 

‘“* Experience is the name we 
all give to our mistakes,” I 
began to say, ‘‘ but——”’ 

*“Now you're trying to be 
brilliant,” she interrupted. 

“My last remark was not 
original, as I was just going to 
explain. Let us go back to 
your experience instead, 80 
much more interesting and 
valuable. Are you sure there 
were only two men? ” 

“Only two,” she replied 
firmly. ‘I don’t know if you 
are going to be the third. I 
like you fairly well, but you 
are only half in love with me, 
and I don’t think you are per- 
fectly aware even of that half.” 

She smiled. She was the 
very coolest thing. In all my 
life I never had to meet such 
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a facer. Some instinct told me 
that silence would not be the 
safest course here. 

“Thank you very much for 
your confidence,” Isaid. ‘* Also 
for the information you have 
been kind enough to give me. 
You have provided me with 
something very interesting to 
think about.” 

“ That’s what I intended,” 
she said, “‘to make you think. 
And now I will leave you alone 
to do it. If you find your 
thoughts turning towards the 
evening mail-train—well, the 
time-table is in the smoking- 
room, you know.” 

She actually laughed as she 
went away. I remained there 
speechless, like a shamefaced 
boy. To think of her having 
not only divined the attraction 
I was scarcely aware of, but 
also the impulse to flight, which 
was the first thing that fol- 
lowed it! She was uncanny, 
that girlk My own discom- 
fiture made me hot and nearly 
angry; but the next moment 
I was laughing myself. Not 
very heartily, perhaps. I be- 
lieve I have a sense of humour ; 
but this situation was not truly 
humorous, it was only discon- 
certing. 

Presently round the end of 
the yew-hedge appeared Patsy, 
making her way to her “own 
house,” that little brown sum- 
mer-house to which she had 
laid claim. She walked in 4 
peculiar quiet way, lifting her 
feet like no other child I have 
ever seen; she had almost 4 
stealthy gait. Following her, 
but at a distance, came David's 
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little dog, Dandy. Patsy had 
no liking for Dandy, and he 
had none for her, but he 
watched her with anxiety till 
she began throwing pebbles 
from the gravel at him, so 
many and fast that he retired 
in high dudgeon. Then she 
seated herself; without book 
or toy or any amusement what- 
ever, she simply took posses- 
sion. 

I remembered what Joey had 
said. ‘“‘She can’t work and 
she can’t play. She’s a change- 
ling.” I went on thinking of 
Joey. What business has any 
girl to look a man in the face 
and tell him these intimate 
things, and then go away laugh- 
ing? If she had even blushed 
once,—but I never saw Joey 
blush. She would have said 
she had nothing to blush for, 
I'm sure. There was nothing 
aggressive about the girl, noth- 
ing forward; she said things 
like this in a low rippling voice, 





Lunch came upon us that 
day, as it does every day, 
whether the morning has con- 
tained tragedy or comedy ; and 
after lunch something else came 
on us, in the shape of a chil- 
dren’s party, specially ordained 
by Hilda for the benefit of 
Patsy. 

Numbers of children arrived, 
bringing their elders along with 
them, They played rounders 
and hide-and-seek, and Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, and the more 
games they played, the more 
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and looked at you with ever 
such a slight lift of her dark 
eyebrows, and somehow you 
couldn’t call it by a hard name. 
I couldn’t, at least. Every- 
thing about her was delicate, 
and small, and finished. But, 
my goodness! she was effi- 
cient. 

David had told me that the 
last two years in Africa had 
made me almost “out of touch,” 
as he called it. He spoke as if 
I were something Victorian. 
Well, of course, Joey was his 
cousin, and therefore in no 
way surprising to him. David 
was worth a dozen Joeys.. Ah, 
dear old chap! I had come 
out to this terrace-walk on 
purpose to think about him— 
if things were really so hope- 
less about his health, if nothing 
could be done for him ?—and 
here I was already thinking 
of no one but myself and a 
girl with dark eyebrows who 
had laughed at me. 


mystified Patsy became, the 
more firmly she planted her 
feet and declined to move one 
step to join in these wild antics 
of her contemporaries. Any 
one might have seen that the 
child was bewildered, and con- 
sidered them all to be a set 
of lunatics. But Hilda lost 
her temper, and: upbraided 
Patsy so energetically that she 
made a bit of a scene, to the 
annoyance of poor David and 
the amusement of every one 
else. 
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“Come and see us with our 
dear little adopted daughter ! ” 
I heard one woman murmur to 
another, who laughed. 

And I guessed they were 
quoting from Hilda’s note of 
invitation. 

The Winders arrived in their 
car at this moment. 

They were the sort of people 
who would always come at the 
right moment even when they 
were late; and they were late 
to-day because the two small 
boys, Bertie and Ted, had in- 
sisted on riding their donkeys 
over, instead of getting into 
the car. Good boys, those! I 
liked them. All the other chil- 
dren liked them too, it was 
easy to see, and they liked the 
donkeys even better. Games 
were dropped by consent, and 
we all trooped joyously into 
the nearest field to ride donkey- 
races. 

The races exemplified that 
old saying, “short and sweet, 
like a donkey’s gallop.” They 
had to be short for fear of over- 
doing the donkeys, and cer- 
tainly the children found them 
sweet. I doubt if there is any 
sport on earth that can pro- 
duce the same uncontrollable 
laughter as a donkey-race. Not 
for me, at least. I was always 
fond of donkeys, for the sake 
of my own “Jack,” the first 
mount I ever had, as a six- 

year-old ; and I loved the way 
these little chaps, Bertie and 
Ted, stood up each for the 
credit of his own donkey. They 
called the donkeys Punch and 
Judy. Punch was handsome 
and had undeniable action, 
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but also a very hard mouth. 
Judy was long and low, with 
@ surprising turn of speed, 
but a still more surprising 
way of stopping dead - short 
at the critical moment, and 
shooting her rider over her 
head. She did this to Bertie 
with neatness and precision, 
and before he could pick him- 
self up Judy was seized upon 
and ridden off by Patsy to 
the farthest corner of the field, 
where in solitary enjoyment 
she trotted up and down, re- 
gardless of all the other chil- 
dren, and fixing her concen- 
trated gaze on the little don- 
key’s brown ears. 

“Well, that is a curious 
child,” said Tom Milbanke in 
his soft meditative voice. 
*“* Where has she come from ? ” 

“Oh, from a long way off— 
Vancouver Island. Her name 
is Harding,” said Joey care- 
lessly, but she too watched 
Patsy’s curious way of riding, 
so different from the English 
children. She sat half-crouched 
on Judy’s back, clinging tightly 
by the calves of her slender 
legs, and her ankles worked 
incessantly, as her heels kicked 
the donkey’s flanks at every 
step. Evidently she was en- 
joying herself immensely, but 
her face remained grave and 
impassive. 

“She rides exactly like 4 
North-American Indian,” said 
Milbanke. ‘Look at her 
ankles ! ”’ 

“Took at the face of the 
creature ! ’’ murmured Joey. 

“What name did you say— 
Harding? Why, I knew 4 
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map called Harding. Yes, by 


Jove! and now I come to 
think of it———’’ He stopped. 

“Well, now you come to 
think of it——’” Joey echoed 
encouragingly, ‘‘ what more ? ” 

“Oh, only that he married 
rather unfortunately. At least, 
it annoyed his people extremely. 
Perfectly nice girl, and very 
good-looking, but not exactly 
a white woman. I don’t know 
if she was a half-breed or what. 
And is that his daughter ? ”’ 

“Yes, that is,” replied Joey 
in a voice of pure enjoyment, 
and she began to laugh. 

Milbanke did not laugh. He 
looked at me, with his eye- 
brows lifted, in an inquiring 
way. To tell the truth, I 
thought he might have kept 
his information about poor 
Harding’s misfortunes to him- 
self. 

It is stupid, it is rather 
womanish, to come out with 
everything you know, when it 
isn’t your business to know it. 
But then, you can’t tell how 
these things seem to another 
Man any more than you can 
tell what will make some women 
laugh. So I left the two to 
their own enjoyment of the 
situation, and went back to 
the children. 

They were all ready for tea. 
That is the best of children : 
Whatever happens with them 


CHAPTER VIII. A 
When I came back, it was 


nearly dinner-time. Hilda was 
in the drawing-room, stretched 
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can be rounded up and finished 
off with a meal, which is really 
the right and proper termina- 
tion of most mundane affairs. 
There was @ gorgeous tea in 
the dining-room, a kind of 
rainbow-coloured meal. No- 
body understands that sort of 
thing better than Hilda. I 
have often wondered at her 
imagination in the line of meals, 
because she eats like a sparrow 
herself, and always of most 
unattractive things. But these 
children were fed like fighting- 
cocks, and grew very merry 
and noisy round the table. 

It comes back to me now the 
noise they made round that 
table, which I enjoyed at the 
time, and still do, when I 
think of it. Perhaps there was 
a kind of warning at the back 
of my mind that it was the 
last time I should help to 
make merry in this company. 
I seem to remember some 
such notion going through my 
head, the sort of thing one 
dismisses at the moment as 
morbid, and remembers after- 
wards uncertai.ly. 

Very soon tie noise was all 
over, and the children gone. 
It was dusk, and quite warm 
for an autumn evening, with a 
glimmering moon. I went out, 
for I hate wasting a long 
evening in the house, and I 
had lots to think about. 


NARROW ESOAPE. 
on a lounge in a dramatic pose 


of exhaustion and a long white 
garment of some sort, which 
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evidently struck David with 
apprehension, for he advanced 
slowly to the fire, inquiring— 

“Is that what you call a 
rest-gown, Hilda? It looks 
pretty—ah, pretty restful.” 

Hilda only let her hands drop 
wearily and closed her eyes, as 
one dead to the world. David 
whistled hopelessly. 

“Cheer up, Hilda!” Joey 
called out from the door, enter- 
ing along with the music of 
the gong. ‘‘ You’ve had a rip- 
ping afternoon, you know you 
have; the children played up 
like anything. As for me, I’m 
so excited over the discovery 
of Patsy’s ancestry, that I don’t 
know how to contain myself.” 

David made a wry face, as 
he followed her into the dining- 
room. 

“You needn’t discuss it be- 
fore the servants, you know,” 
he reminded her. 

Joey would have discussed 
anything on the smallest provo- 
cation. She was excited, what- 
ever the reason was. Her mood 
changed ten times in about 
twenty minutes and I began to 
feel excited, like herself, as I 
watched the changes reflected 
on her mobile delicate face, 
and the blue glint in her eyes. 
It’s a thing not often seen— 
blue eyes with dark hair and 
eyebrows. Yes, it’s a fas- 
cinating combination. But you 
don’t suppose I was boy enough 
not to see where I was going ? 
I said to myself quite deliber- 
ately that Joey was right about 
my having fallen in love with 
her, only she didn’t know how 
much. Her light sweet laughs 
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were going to my head like 
wine; and, by the way, we 
weren’t drinking any wine, 
either of us. I leaned back in 
my chair, and firmly resolved 
that I would not lose one day. 
I would ask Joey to-night, if 
I got the chance, and I would 
send Tom Milbanke about his 
business. 

That was a curious hour. I 

don’t know in the least what 
those other two were thinking 
of, or if they somehow divined 
a hidden excitement near them. 
But Hilda lost her languid air, 
and began to ask questions, 
while David’s cheerfulness re- 
turned. And then Patsy came 
in. 
She was accustomed to ap- 
pear among us every evening 
at the interesting moment of 
dessert, and her chair was be- 
side Hilda’s. This time, in- 
stead of occupying her chair, 
she went straight up to David, 
and announced to him— 

“‘T want that donkey Judy.” 

“Do you, Patsy?” said 
David kindly. ‘“ But you see 
it belongs to one of the Winder 
boys.” 

“T want Judy for myself,” 
she repeated, clearly and dis- 
passionately. 

“ Well, I’ll get you a donkey 
just as soon as I can. It won't 
be Judy, but perhaps just as 
good as Judy, you know. How 
will that do? ”’ 

“That will do,” she replied, 
and marched off to her chair 
without thanking him. I never 
heard her thank any one, uD- 
less Hilda obliged her to do it. 

In the next ten minutes this 
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happened. There was a dish 
of grapes on the table, resting 
on green vine-leaves. From 
under the leaves an earwig 
crept out and ran about the 
table. 

“ Horrid thing ! ” said Hilda, 
with the usual shudder. 

But Joey deftly headed the 
earwig towards Patsy, and 
Patsy headed it back again. 
Hilda had finished her cigarette 
and got up to go. Then Joey 
lifted the silver grape-scissors 
that was lying near the grapes, 
and nodded at Patsy, who was 
leaning eagerly over the table. 
She picked up the wriggling 
earwig between the points of 
the scissors, and cut it neatly 
in two, laughing as she did so. 
The child was in an ecstasy. 
She smiled just as I had seen 
her smile when she reddened 
her fingers with the blood on 
the pheasant’s neck. At that 
moment I hated Joey as if she 
had been the daughter of 
Herodias. It was the small- 
hess of the act that made it so 
sickening. I had to open the 
door for them to pass out, and 
her laughing face turned up to 
me was more than I could stand. 

“You little cruel brute!” I 
said to her, under my breath ; 
and the laugh turned to a stare 
and a shrug. 

Whether David had either 
seen or understood I don’t 
know. He looked white and 
tired, and we didn’t talk to 
each other. A message was 
sent to us presently that there 
Would be no bridge in the draw- 
ing-room, for Hilda had gone 
Upstairs, and Joey did not 
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present herself again. We had 
a long quiet evening, which 
was followed by a long night’s 
rain. I know that, because I 
lay and listened to it falling 
for hours. 

When I got up next morning, 
I sent for my bags and packed 
them before breakfast. I didn’t 
know what train I should take, 
but I meant it to be an early 
one. David said it was “all 
rot”? my leaving; but he 
helped me off, like the good 
friend he always was, and 
asked no questions. 

Hilda gave no worry, for 
she never appeared at all that 
morning; but Patsy stuck to 
us like a burr, demanding of 
David, about once in five min- 
utes, when that donkey would 
come which he had promised 
her. 

“Tt’s coming, Patsy, all 
right. But I can’t fetch it in 
the car, so I don’t think there’d 
be any use in your going along 
with us,” David explained. 

She consented to stay be- 
hind, mistrustfully. She put 
no confidence in any human 
being, but like the widow in 
the parable, trusted to her own 
importunity. ; 

*T’m glad she wants a don- 
key to ride,” he remarked, as 
we drove to the station. “ It’s 
the first thing I’ve noticed in 
her that’s like a human child. 
T’ll go and see about a donkey 
at Sivyer’s farm as soon as I’ve 
seen you off.” 

He put his head in at the 
window, just as my train was 


beginning to move. 
‘Let me have your address, 
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wherever you go, mind that! ”’ 
he said, “so that I can get at 
you without delay.” 

I promised, of course. I 
had not yet decided where I 
was going, after London. I 
never stay more than three 
consecutive days in London, 
unless there is somebody I 
absolutely have to see. But I 
put in those three days fairly 
often when I am in England. 

This time I was not in the 
best of spirits. It is not cheer- 
ing to reflect that you have 
made a fool of yourself about 
@ girl who is—well, I have not 
the least desire to say what 
Joey is. In fact, I couldn't, 
for I don’t believe there is a 
word to express her. She had 
given me clear warning too, as 
one might say, that my affec- 
tions were in danger. How 
absurd it sounds! And after 
that, she had bowled me clean 
over by—what shall I call it— 
that sheer fascination of hers. 
I had lost my head as com- 
pletely as any lad of twenty ; 
and though you may say that 
ought to have been a great 
pleasure to such a cold-blooded 
animal as I am, it was anything 
but a pleasure to remember the 
ugly jar that concluded that 
brief episode. Of course, there 
remained at the bottom of 
everything the sense of having 
had an escape, a sneaking con- 
solation which I suspect no 
man is entirely free from when 
he reflects that he might have 
been tied up for life. Liberty 
is sweet. That is what he 
really feels when he gives his 
last sigh over the whole busi- 

















ness. And when a woman gives 
her last sigh, isn’t it because 
she thinks in her heart it’s a 
pity ? 

But who is sufficient for 
these things ? 

Only I hope you don’t sup- 
pose I am alluding to Joey as 
heaving a sigh, or giving vent 
to any emotion whatever. Not 
likely. 

During these days I pondered 
a good deal over David and 
his affairs. I have not con- 
cealed from you the fact that 
I was very fond of David. 
About the time when he was 
married, I was speaking of him 
one day to a friend of his own, 
a pretty and witty lady who 
expressed herself to me on that 
occasion rather mysteriously. 

“IT think,” she said, “ when 
our friends get married, we 
must accept it just as we do 
when they die. We must take 
it for granted that they have 
gone to heaven. We shall 
never know.” 

I remember how she nodded 
her head, and we avoided dis- 
cussing Hilda. He was thor- 
oughly in love with Hilda, and 
there was nothing to be done 
but to take the little lady’s 
advice. After all, the case did 
not amount to a tragedy then ; 
and even now, what would you 
call it? There is a certain 
left-handedness in human af- 
fairs, some one has said. 

I soon discovered that mar- 
riage separates chief friends. 
It was not that David changed, 
it was not that I changed, 
but we could not be together 
for long. Hilda’s jealousy was 
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of the irrational feminine type 
that requires no tangible cause, 
but refuses to be pacified. I 
think it was like one of those 
queer rootless plants that nour- 
ish themselves on air, and 
never seem to die. We two 
really had no secret under- 
standing, and no sort of plot 
that we concealed from her, 
but she thought we had both, 
or she made herself think that 
she thought so. The only way 
was to separate, and not let 
things grow to an embittered 
stage. One always felt when 
the atmosphere was getting 
charged, as it were, and then 
it was time to go. We never 
discussed it, of course. Some 
of life’s perplexities can be a 
good deal cleared up by dis- 
cussion between friends; but 
for this kind of intimate un- 
dignified trouble, silence is 
best. 

It is odd what a great part 
jealousy plays in all the com- 
plications of human affairs, 
public and private. There is 
no possibility of providing 
against it; every one would 
admit that it is a low kind of 
influence, yet every one has to 
come up against it, sooner or 
later, and suffer the conse- 
quences. I imagine that David, 
who had the charitable turn of 
mind that is born with some 
people, felt a pity for Hilda’s 
jealousy, just as if it were a 
physical affliction. For my 
part, I pitied those who had 
to live with her. But this 
last time, she seemed to have 
dropped her old jealous delu- 
sions to a great extent. It 
VOL, CCXV.—NO. MCCCI. 
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appeared to me possible that 
she had exchanged them for 
the intense preoccupation with 
her own health, which had 
caused the nurse to alarm 
David. It was always her- 
self in one form or another. 

And then to hear women 
preach about the selfishness 
of men ! 

Not that I resent that, be- 
cause every man knows that a 
large part of his duty obliges 
him to be selfish. Or, if that 
seems a brutal way of putting 
it, that his professional effi- 
ciency is inconsistent with un- 
selfishness, which sounds better, 
and means exactly the same 
thing. If David had been 
properly selfish it would have 
been a lot better for them all. 
Then he would not have let 
Hilda’s whims and fancies play 
the devil with all their peace 
in life, and he would have 
refused point-blank to adopt 
another man’s child, and lay 
up goodness knows how many 
different kinds of trouble for 
their respective futures. When 
you come to think of it, really 
it is rather wonderful the way 
parents put up with the mani- 
fold trials and difficulties in 
which they are involved by 
their own offspring. But who 
on earth could expect them to 
do it for other people’s children? 
And what kind of a future 
would you predict anyway for 
a creature like that Patsy 
child, who was not even white ? 
From Milbanke’s report you 
might have supposed her 
mother to have been a half- 
breed. Not very likely. Yet 
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I have seen very handsome 
girls whose grandmother was 
a full-blooded Stony Indian of 
Alberta. 

Well, it is unlikely that I 
shall ever know anything now 
about Dick Harding’s marriage, 
or the girl he married. He was 
an unfortunate chap. I thought 
of his well-set head and pale 
face—he had what women call 
ap interesting face—and I 
guessed that he had been sent 
by hard fate to one of those 
places of unremitting toil and 
desperate loneliness in Canada 
when he was too young. Many 
such places there are where no 
marriage can be surprising made 
by a civilised lad overcome and 
struggling to escape from the 
utter depression of his solitude. 


CHAPTER IX. 


When at length I got a letter 
from David I happened to be 
in Northumberland, and the 
very last thing I desired was 
to leave the place I was in. 
A week’s frost and a full moon 
had brought the woodcock into 
a wood of oak and holly that 
nearly covered a hillside, and 
had several springs in it, an 
ideal place for cock. 

I don’t believe I would have 
left that spot at that time for 
any one else in the world, and 
probably not for David if it had 
not been for something in his 
letter which made me think he 
was not well. 

“TI don’t want to spoil your 
sport, and Northumberland to 
here is a good long way to go. 
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It’s an unnatural condition for 
the young; and the dangers 
of such an existence are quite 
unrealised by the parents who 
dispatch their sons hopefully 
to the wildest parts of the 
Empire, and then when they 
make some such marriage as 
poor Dick Harding’s are “ ex- 
tremely upset ’”’ about it, as 
Milbanke said. 

I did not do all this moralis- 
ing at once, I may admit. Nor 
did my thoughts arrange them- 
selves in the neat sequence in 
which I have presented them. 
As a matter of fact, I am not 
philosophical enough for that ; 
and besides, I was knocking 
about a good deal, shooting 
in one place and another, and 
having a pretty good time. 


THE LAST NIGHT. 


But still I’m selfish enough to 
want you, old chap!” 

I marched off to the post- 
office in the village to send my 
reply, and on the way made up 
my mind to go in two days’ 
time, so as not to miss the 
shoot on the morrow. Having 
decided this, I picked up the 
stumpy official pencil in the 
post-office and wrote my wire— 

“* Will be with you to-morrow. 
Bill.” 

Why I did this, or rather 
why the pencil did it, I had 
not the least idea at this time. 
I walked on pondering, and 
honestly a bit surprised. Was 
I going dotty?—or was the 
stumpy pencil a kind of plan- 
chette that wrote by its own 
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volition ? It had all the marks 
of a post-office pencil, and was 
chained up by the head to its 
desk. 

However, it did not occur 
to me to disobey the pencil, 
and therefore all that remained 
was to go back and prepare 
for an early start. 

They all said I was mad to 
lose this shoot, and I was a 
good deal inclined to agree 
with them. However, I set 
off in the freezing dark of the 
next morning, for I had to 
get by a branch line to New- 
castle by way of a start; then 
to London, and from Charing 
Cross into Kent. I missed 
the last connection from Pad- 
dock Wood; but it didn’t 
matter, as I got a-car and 
motored the last twenty miles. 

It was perfectly dark and 
still freezing when I arrived 
at the Red House. The hall 
was empty and quiet and 
brightly lit. David’s man, 
Simpson, whom I had known 
for ten years, asked me to 
come straight to the smoking- 
room, and there I found David 
looking rather a wreck in his 
big chair. But he brightened 
up when I came in, and said— 

“ Oh, it’s all right. I thought 
you’d come. I was jolly glad 
to get your wire yesterday, 
Bill. But I hope I haven’t 
upset the best part of your 
shooting-——” 

“Not a bit,’ I said. A 
cheerful lie like that is nothing 
tome. ‘“ How is Hilda {—and 


how is Lina Patsy ? ” 
“They’ve gone to bed,” he 
““There’s no one 


answered. 
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else in the house. Joey left us 
last week.” 

“Oh! did she ? ” 

** Her cousin, that Mrs Ibbot- 
son, wanted some one to go to 
the Riviera with, so she carried 
off Joey. Hilda wasn’t a bit 
pleased. Look here, your din- 
ner must be ready by this 
time. Do you mind my not 
coming in?” 

‘* T dined on the train, David, 
and I don’t want anything 
now but a drink, and turn in. 
I’m dead with sleep.” 

I said this because I thought 
it would save time, and get 
him to bed. I didn’t like the 
look of his shining tired eyes, 
and his voice sounded weak. 

** All right! The drinks will 
be in this minute. I’m glad 
you’ve not forgotten Patsy. 
She and her affairs are occupy- 
ing me a good deal.” 

“What about that donkey 
she was so set on? ” 

** Oh, I got a first-class little 
donkey from old Sivyer. She 
rides it from morning till night 
—never wants to do anything 
else; perfectly happy as long 
as she has the donkey. Only 
Hilda doesn’t like it.” 

“But why not ? ” 

“She don’t like anything 
that Patsy does now, Bill. 
That’s my trouble. She has 
turned against the child, hates 
the sight of her.” 

“Oh, Lord! 
earth———”’ 

“Nothing. No reason at all. 
Same old thing.” 

When he said “same old 
thing ” in that dejected voice, 
I knew it was jealousy in some 
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form or another of Hilda’s. 
There is really nothing to be 
said at such moments. David 
went on quietly. 

“She says the child has a 
bad nature, is as cold as a stone, 
and very suspicious. It’s a 
fact that she has a sort of 
dislike to religious teaching of 
any kind, but at her age it’s 
absurd to take that seriously. 
Joey talked a lot of nonsense 
to Hilda about the child’s being 


a@ pagan, and a cold-blooded 
Red Indian, and goodness 
knows what! Joey began the 


mischief, I think; and then 
when the poor creature was 
in a sort of disgrace with them 
both, I had to be kind to her, 
and—well, that finished the 
case. Hilda declares she won’t 
have her under our roof any 
longer, which is simply, you 
know—just think of that!” 

** Look here, David,’’ I said, 
suddenly seeing my way, “‘there 
is nothing in the world to bother 
about. Let Patsy go to school, 
where she’ll be a great deal 
happier than here, with other 
children of her own age and 
all that sort of thing. It’s the 
best that could possibly happen, 
as far as she is concerned.” 

“But it’s not what was 
agreed upon with her parents,” 
David objected. ‘The idea 
was that she was to be under 
our care, with an adoring 
mother looking after her.” 

**She can come back for her 
holidays, and by that time it 
will all have blown over—pro- 
bably,”’ I suggested. 

He shook his head, and, in- 
deed, I had never known any 
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of Hilda’s jealousies to blow 
over. But I was sure we could 
hit on some plan. 

“The point is,” David went 
on, “that I don’t know how 
much longer my time is, and 
this child must be provided 
for. If anything happens to 
me, I want her to be taken 
straight back to her parents, 
not left here to be arranged 
for by—by other peeple. I 
have left her an annuity in 
my will, so she won’t be 
quite poor. But the Hard- 
ings are at their own place in 
Vancouver Island, and that’s 
a deuce of a long way off. 
Will you give me leave to name 
you in my will as the person 
who will undertake to see this 
child safe back to Vancouver 
Island, with the parents she 
never ought to have been taken 
away from ? ” 

This was a facer. At the 
groan I gave, David burst out 
laughing. 

“Poor old Bill! It’s a sin 
to take advantage of you, but 
now I feel safe. You must 
mean to do it, or you couldn’t 
emit a noise like that! Well, 
now you know the worst, we 
may as well both go to bed. 
Old Hunter, my solicitor, will 
be here to-morrow morning to 
talk over the arrangements 
with us. Good fellow, Hunter, 
and sensible. You know it’s 
best to have a thing of this 
kind in black and white.” 

“David, you have neither 
heart nor conscience. I'll tell 
you in the morning more plainly 
what I think of you, and old 
Hunter can hear it too, if he 
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likes. Good - night! You 
needn’t come along. I remem- 
ber the room, if it’s the same 
one that I was in before.” 

By the time we had mounted 
the stairs, though ever so slow- 
ly, he was breathing hard. I 
wished he would go to his 
room, where I could see Simp- 
son waiting for him; but he 
said he wanted to make sure 
that Hilda was all right, and 
had left no lights burning. 

By this I knew that she must 
be in one of her worst frames of 
mind, for it was always a bad 
symptom when Hilda went off 
to sleep at the other end of 
the house, and then instead of 
sleeping would read half the 
night, and sometimes roam 
about the house. 

I knew David hated these 
tricks of hers, but, of course, 
he couldn’t cure them. One 
might as well argue with the 
hind-leg of a donkey as with 
Hilda ; and whenever she was 
worked up about anything, or 
couldn’t have her own way 
entirely, this was the line she 
took up at night. 

He went down the long pas- 
sage past my door, and after 
a@ while I heard his steps re- 
turning, so I knew he would 
soon be in bed, I had never 
seen him look so ill before ; 
and what he thought of his 
Own case was only too plain, 
poor old David! But Iwouldn’t 
give up hope. It might be just 
@ bad turn that wouldn’t last 
long. The main thing was to 
give him all the comfort one 
could, and promise anything 
he wanted, to set his mind at 
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rest. The thought of a ten- 
days’ journey across land and 
ocean with Patsy was stagger- 
ing. I admit that. But I 
wouldn’t look at it too closely ; 
it might never have to come off. 

The last thing I can remem- 
ber that passed across my mind 
that night was a half-stupefied 
wonder at Hilda. How ex- 
traordinary that she could be 
so self-involved in her jealous 
fancies and delusions as to take 
no notice at all of David’s state 
of health! Simpson was an- 
xious enough; I could see it 
in his face——_ I fell asleep. 

I don’t know how many 
hours it lasted, but I slept like 
a log. When I woke up, it 
was still black night, and the 
house was on fire. 

I was instantly aware of 
that, although my room was 
untouched, but there was a 
rustling and crackling sound 
from the other side of the wall 
apparently, and there was a 
dry, peculiar smell that no one 
could possibly mistake. The 
first thing I did was to shut 
my window, so as to make no 
draught on opening the door 
to get out, and from the win- 
dow I could see a cloud of 
sparks fly out into the dark, 
apparently from the roof, but 
no flames. 

I slipped into an overcoat and 
a pair of boots, and waiting 
for nothing else, went out to 
waken David. The passage 
when I stepped into it was 
thick with smoke and choking. 
It came down in puffs from 
the other end where I knew 
Hilda must be sleeping, be- 
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cause David had gone that 
way to her room. It occurred 
to me that she must be in 
danger at this moment, but I 
deliberately chose first to look 
after David. Outside his door 
I met Simpson with a candle, 
only half-dressed, but quite self- 
possessed, and sniffing curiously. 

“‘ That’s right,” I said. “‘ Get 
him warmly dressed. You'll 
have time, I think, and a chill 
might give him his death. I'll 
go on and wake up the house.” 

“« Excuse me, sir,” said Simp- 
son decidedly, “ but you don’t 
know the rooms where the 
servants sleep, and I do. But 
if you would just help the 
master to dress, while I hurry 
round——”’ 

“ Right,” I said, opening the 
door; “and what about wak- 
ing Mrs Trent ? ” 

“Damn her!” Simpson re- 
plied aloud, as he hurried off. 
“Tl see to it.” 

As gently as I could, I roused 
David. Of course, any kind of 
shock was the worst thing pos- 
sible for his heart. He knew 
this quite as well as I did, and 
kept as cool as a cucumber ; 
the few hours’ sleep had worked 
a difference in him, for he 
seemed much stronger than on 
the evening before. 

“Have you seen Hilda?” 
was his only question. 

And I told him Simpson had 
gone to call her. That trusty 
man reappeared in the shortest 
possible time, and appealed to 
me to help him get out the 
car and go for the fire-engine. 
David’s chauffeur was down 
with flu, it seemed. Simpson 
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couldn’t drive, but he knew 
the way, so off we went through 
the night to the little red- 
roofed town ten miles away 
where the fire-engine dwelt ; 
and having woken up the fire- 
brigade with tremendous clang- 
ing of the bell, we were amazed 
at the speed with which those 
good fellows got under weigh 
and left us behind. 

“They’re wonderful, that’s 
what they are,” Simpson 
averred. ‘To the right here, 
sir! Next turn, right again. 
We shan’t be long behind them. 
P’raps it won’t be much of a 
fire, after all, if it don’t get 
beyond that wing and the 
swing-door. But to think of 
a man in the state of ’ealth 
he’s in, having his house set 
afire over his ‘ead with such 
deliberate foolishness ! ” 

“Why, what do you mean ? ” 
I asked. But at the moment 
of asking, I guessed. 

*“* She very nearly did it once 
before, and that didn’t satisfy 
her,” Simpson went on, with 
concentrated bitterness. “‘Read- 
ing in bed, of course, instead of 
sleeping like a Christian! If 
she’d use the electric light for 
it, that would be safe enough. 
But no! She must be off with 
herself to the blue room, and 
then she must have the bed 
dragged out of its place to 
somewhere else, so that the 
light overhead is useless, and 
she takes a great branch candle- 
stick with three lights and 
planks it down by the head of 
the bed to read by, and then— 
O Lord!” 

** Went off to sleep, I suppose, 
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and the candles burnt down,” 
I suggested. ‘“That’s what 
usually happens with these 
night students.” 

“‘ Nothing of the sort!” re- 
plied Simpson sharply. “ Mrs 
Trent couldn’t do anything 
according to the usual.” Then 
his tone suddenly changed. 
“Begging your pardon, Mr 
Gresham, sir, what I mean to 
say is, Mrs Trent left her room, 
left the door open too, which, 
with the window open as well, 
makes a considerable draught, 
and the curtains of that bed 
were nothing more than muslin- 
like, with strips of thin stuff 
that could easily move in a 
draught. Well, she went down- 
stairs and into the morning- 
room; I suppose she was 
wanting a book or some rubbish 
from there. But she didn’t 
go back, just lay down on the 
lounge, and rolled herself up 
in the silk rugs and cushions 
lying round the room, and 
there she stayed, and there 
she slept. Mind you, sir, a 
person that can’t rest in their 
own bed, or let anybody else 
test either, but to go and 
drop down and curl up any- 
where like a dog, and that’s 
when they can sleep, when 
they’ve just set the house in 
flames above their ’ead, and 
= everybody else’s ’ead 
00.”’ 

Simpson was embittered. He 
must have been very cold by 
this time. I was fairly petri- 
fied myself, but I knew we 
should soon be back. 

“Did you wake her up, by 
the way ? ” I inquired. 
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“T told Mrs Hawkins for 
fear the master should go look- 
ing for her.” 

“But, Simpson, I don’t see 
how you know about the can- 
dles——”’ I began. 

**Didn’t Mrs Hawkins come 
to me the last thing in the 
evening for that branch-candle- 
stick, and on purpose for read- 
ing at night, she said? I 
always found the twelve hours 
of a day time enough for read- 
ing myself; but then I’m an 
idle man, to be sure.” 

We turned in at the gate, 
and went round to the garage 
to put up the car. Smoke 
was still puffing out and hang- 
ing heavily round the house, 
and by the glare from inside 
I could see a hole right through 
the roof. As we hurried off 
after putting in the car, I saw 
a light under a door somewhere 
in the stables, and turned back 
again to investigate it. The 
light came from a lantern 
placed on the ground, and in- 
side the door. It shone full in 
the face of a little brown 
donkey, which, with lowered 
head and feet firmly planted, 
was stoutly refusing to move 
an inch, though dragged at 
with might and main by Patsy, 
who had put on the bridle, and 
with set teeth was bending all 
her strength against the don- 
key’s, in a vain attempt to 
lead him out. 

“He’s my donkey, and I 
won’t have him burnt dead,” 
she said through her teeth. 

“That’s all right, but he’s 
afraid of the lantern you have 
shining in his eye,” I said, 
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as I picked it up. ‘‘ Come along 
now, and we'll get the engine 
to take charge of the stable. 
You must explain to the fire- 
men just where the donkey 
lives.” 

She seemed to see the sense 
of that, and came after me 
without delay. 

The house, when I got back 
to it, was no longer dark. They 
had evidently turned on all 
the light they could. The hall 
was bright, and there was a 
sort of crowd in the drawing- 
room. All the maids were in 
there, half-frightened, half-ex- 
cited, bustling about doing 
nothing. Hilda was spread 
out on a long couch in a con- 
spicuous state of collapse, with 
two of them holding smelling- 
salts to her nose. She was 
absolutely useless. But where 
was David ? 

“Oh, you dreadful child!” 
was the cry raised as they 
caught sight of Patsy follow- 
ing me in. ‘“ Wherever did 
you go and hide yourself? 
And now the master has gone 
looking for you upstairs again, 
and wouldn’t believe you had 
come down safe, when we 
couldn’t find you anywhere.” 

They made a sort of scolding 
circle round the child, who 
looked at them defiantly, and 
said nothing. Hawkins came 
up to me as Simpson ran from 
the room. 

“Mr Gresham, I woke up 
the child, and brought her 
downstairs myself,” she said 
earnestly. ‘‘ But we couldn’t 
find her anywhere, and then he 
wouldn’t believe but what she 
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had run back upstairs, and my 
poor lady having the hysterics 
so badly, she couldn’t stop him, 
as you may see for yourself.” 

Plainly enough Hilda was in 
hysterics, but it was the last 
thing I. wanted to see for 
myself. 

“Tl find him,’ Isaid. “Til 
have him down in no time——” 

Steps sounded at the door, 
heavy and measured steps, as 
of men carrying a weight. 

“In there, straight on, 
please ! ” said Simpson’s voice, 
and two men of the fire-brigade 
came in, carrying David, white 
and perfectly unconscious, be- 
tween them. They laid him 
down gently, but lost no time. 

“Found him in the passage, 
lying face to the ground, over- 
come with the smoke, like ; it 
was thick enough. We nearly 
stepped on him, but the little 
dog growled, he did———”’ And 
they were gone on the instant 
back to their work. 

Poor little Dandy stuck close 
to David. I tried to feel his 
pulse, then his heart; it was 
barely perceptible. 

“Fetch some brandy,” I 
said to Simpson. ‘‘ Don’t leave 
him a minute. I'll take the 
car out again and bring the 
doctor.” 

I believe I got that doctor 
to his side in about twenty 
minutes. I knew where he 
lived. It was not ten miles 
away; and he brought some 
medicine along with him after 
I had explained what he was 
wanted for. 

‘It’s probably just a faint,” 
he said, as we streaked along 
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back. But of course the con- 
dition of his heart makes it— 
hum! I'll see.” 

He did see, but he made no 
pretence of giving any help. 
David was just breathing when 
we got back. He opened his 
eyes once, but I don’t think 
he knew me. He never spoke 


again. 


So this ends the incident, 
but it leaves everything un- 
finished. 

I don’t presume to under- 
stand the real connections that 
I suppose existed between us 
all. I only know I have lost 
my friend, and he had lost 
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everything that makes life 
worth living before he went. 
I can’t understand why I was 
sent back to him on his last 
day, as it wasn’t in time for 
me to be of any use; or why 
all her little world is compas- 
sionating Hilda now, or why 
Patsy deserves such bitter 
blame for having run to the 
rescue of her donkey, the only 
natural, decent, child-like act 
I ever knew her to do. 

Well, as somebody has re- 
marked before, “‘ There is a 
certain left-handedness in hu- 
man affairs.” I am taking 
the little dog Dandy away 
with me. 










TWO ON THE THAMES. 


BY B. G. MURE, 


WHEN in the year of grace 
1919 my brother proposed that 
we should travel from Oxford 
to Henley in a simple punt, 
and arrive there in time to 
observe at least part of the 
now reviving Regatta, I con- 
sented at once. It seemed only 
right and fitting. He and I 
rather specialise in foolish ad- 
ventures on or in the water. 
Once we were nearly drowned 
together while swimming against 
wind and tide off the coast of 
Yorkshire. I may remark, in 
case any one cares to know, 
that no vision of my past life 
(an existence blameless and 


boring) assailed me at that un- 


comfortable moment. I sup- 
pose I was not nearly “ nearly 
drowned” enough for that. 
What did preoccupy me was 
the thought that the ‘Daily 
Mail’ would probably , record 
a “‘sad bathing fatality ’ and 
spell our name with an i. 
However, we extricated our- 
selves after a short struggle, 
and celebrated our survival 
with a vast tea of turf-cakes. 
On another occasion G. and 
I climbed into a privately- 
owned dinghy at Bembridge, 
being desirous of diving out 
again, but she capsized and 
spilled us ignominiously. I felt 
singularly foolish apologising to 
the wrathful proprietor (who 
most unluckily was on the 
beach at the moment) in my 


wet bathing-dress. The type 
of bathing-dress worn by a 
woman who really enjoys swim- 
ming does not lend itself to 
the attitude of deprecating 
charm necessary to cover up 
a@ nasty social error like ours. 
Another time—but no, this is 
irrelevant. To return to our 
journey down the river. I 
explained to G. that he would 
have to be responsible for loco- 
motion. I am rather better 
nowadays, but I then clung 
to a punt-pole like a monkey 
on a stick, and fell foul of 
everything I met from a college 
eight to a brood of ducklings. 
Also my punts, especially in 
@ cross-wind, showed a strong 
tendency to leave the river 
altogether, and attempt to 
waddle tankwise across the 
meadows. I am much im- 
pressed by this amphibian char- 
acteristic of punts. Can it be 
that the poor darlings are really 
worried by the miserable flat- 
ness of their figures, so different 
from those of the eager, keenly 
curved canoes around them! 
Do they feel they are really 
not looking their best in the 
water, and might cut more of 
a dash ashore if only allowed 
to climb out on the bank and 
grow wheels ? 

Never mind; G. is a mighty 
punter before the Lord, and 
my share in the expedition 
was mainly confined to ex- 
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pounding the river map, mak- 
ing a sail with an umbrella, 
and holding on to chains at 
the sides of locks. 

G. “allowed,” as America 
says, that we should reach our 
destination in little more than 
two days, provided we left Ox- 
ford early. We decided simply 
to ‘stay put ’’ when night fell, 
and sleep in the punt itself. 
We rejected the idea of carry- 
ing a tent or awning with us. 
“Tmpedimentis relictis’’ was 
the phrase of Cesar that really 
appealed to me at school as 
both admirable in sentiment 
and easy of translation. 

I took a beloved Jaeger 
flea-bag which had been twice 
to France in the war, and 
bears, not exactly a wound 
stripe, but a no less honour- 
able patch where it caught 
fire in a motor-lorry. It would 


take real gold sovereigns to 


buy it from me. With this 
and rugs and the usual flat 
punt - cushions—but I dislike 
people who tell you exactly 
what they consider essential 
for such adventures, and also 
how superbly they dealt with 
the packing of it. Having said 
which I will promptly follow 
their lead and boast (for my 
own sex only) that I took 
with me a dress and hat “for 
regatta wear,’ and that they 
tolled up as a scroll after the 
neat fashion of the heavens in 
the Apocalypse, and appeared 
fresh as daisies when required. 
May woman never again become 
voluminous as to garments. 
Confound clothes, says some 
Tude man (not my brother, 
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whom I remember sobbing him- 
self sick at the age of three 
because sent into our London 
Square in what he considered 
an outworn hat). ‘‘ What did 
you do about meals?” I have 
ere this implied that G. and I 
see eye to eye on many points. 
One of these is a determina- 
tion not to let Fate drive us 
into cooking for. ourselves, if 
possible, still less into spoiling 
the harmony of our fraternal 
relationship by cooking for 
each other. Meals on shore, 
then, in the packed riverside 
inns, where food would always 
be obtainable though beds were 
not. For baths we could wallow 
in the river before the world 
awoke; we would take one 
mug for tea or shaving-water, 
and a wee stove. As for dress- 
ing for the Regatta, that was 
the end that crowned all, and 
shall be described in its proper 
place. 

At 6.30 A.M. on the morning 
we were pledged to start, I 
woke up and observed the 
weather. It was, as ‘The 
Times ’ would say, ‘‘ cool and 
unsettled ’’— adjectives which 
apply equally to the British 
climate and the British cook. 
Visibility moderate — ugh ! 
Why did I ever, &c., &. I 
rose, dressed, and padded 
meekly through the streets to 
my brother’s college. I should 
perhaps have mentioned that 
he is a full-fledged don, incul- 
cating some form of philosophy 
that I live on the verge of 
understanding from one year’s 
end to the other. None of our 
friends got out of bed to dis- 
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courage us—they had been busy 
doing that for some weeks 
previously. 

“Tt will rain in sheets. You 
will get out and take the train, 
&e.”” No doubt Drake’s aunts, 
if he had any, tried to dissuade 
him from setting out in the 
Golden Hind; but at least 
they could not say, “‘ You will 
have to come home by steamer 
if you get into difficulties,” so 
he was spared a good deal. 

We staggered down to the 
riverside with our packs and 
embarked, with the intention 
of reaching Sandford before 
breakfast. And I may as well 


make it clear from the start 
that we ate and slept exactly 
where we had said we would 
throughout the expedition. 
Thoroughly impressed by our 
nonchalant gallantry, the sun 


came out before 8 A.M, and 
stopped abroad for several 
hours. As I said before, we 
had a map. It was a very 
great map indeed. I discovered 
it all by myself in the Educa- 
tional Supply Stores—a very 
warehouse full of aids to know- 
ledge, wherein I have promised 
myself I will some day find 
out the post-war boundaries in 
Europe and Ireland. This map 
was made on purpose for such 
lunatics as we. It pointed 
out every step or rather shove 
on our watery way. It marked 
the bottom as good, bad, or 
indifferent, usually one of the 
two latter, and showed us 
spots where it was wiser not 
to seek the bottom with a 
pole lest you found it with 
your head, but to sit down 
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quietly and wield the humble 
paddle. It warned you even 
of places where it was advis- 
able to spring out and use 
the tow-rope. We were first 
driven to this expedient near 
Abingdon, where the wind was 
blowing very much as it listed 
and entirely to our disadvan- 
tage. The wind on the river 
is a devilish creature: it com- 
bines frontal and flank atitacks 
in a way that would bother a 
Viking. (I believe naval offi- 
cers in refractory punts are 
extraordinarily well worth 
watching.) 

At first G. got out and took 
the towing-rope, while I sat 
tight and steered with the 
paddle. But he complained 
I did not keep her out, and I 
protested that he jerked me 
in, and had better try him- 
self. These things being thus, 
we changed places, and for a 
time (a very short time) all 
went smoothly, I tramping 
along like a barge-horse, and 
G. keeping the fairway between 
moist vegetable entanglements. 
Then the reeds appeared to be 
encroaching’ queerly on the 
land, and the path gradu- 
ally led me into a swamp. 
Now was I like the proud 
little girl in Hans Andersen’s 
fairy story who desired to 
avoid dirtying her new red 
shoes; but I had no nice 
crusty loaves of bread to hurl 
before me, and my shoes, had 
I proceeded in a straight line, 
would have been not only 
dirty but many inches under 
water. Hence I retreated far- 
ther and farther into the county 
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of Berkshire, thereby forcibly 
deflecting G. from his course 
and inducing him to become 
astoundingly voluble. I could 
not hear much of what he 
said, thanks to the gale that 
was blowing, but I felt it was 
language more suited to his 
recent life among batteries and 
Boches than to a simple post- 
Armistice punt with a kind 
elder sister. Anyhow, I ex- 
plained (again, owing to the 
wind, quite inaudibly) that I 
could not continue to walk 
along a path that wasn’t there, 
and that was that. It looked 
as though a great beginning 
would have a little ending, 
which happens in life more 
commonly than the reverse, 
when I happened to catch 
sight of some _ well-disposed 
strangers gesticulating wildly 


on the opposite bank and 
beckoning to us to come across. 
Then I realised that the real 
towing-path ran on the other 
side, whereas the track I had 
been pursuing was rapidly re- 


turning to the jungle. I im- 
agine we must have mislaid 
or misread the map on this 
occasion ; I cannot believe our 
faithful authors let us down. 
Anyhow, I asserted myself for 
once. I wound in G. like a 
large (but certainly not dumb) 
fish, and explained the situa- 
tion as I saw it in the light of 
hew revelation. 

We crossed the river, dis- 
covered the right path, and 
lo! peace, perfect peace, with 
most of our loved ones far 
away and lunch in prospect. 

We reached Wallingford that 
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night, and ordered champagne. 
I could smile at such dissipa- 
tion, as I was still earning my 
living in a war hospital, though, 
work growing less, I had ob- 
tained leave of absence for 
urgent public regattas. 

We consulted some Walling- 
ford wight, waiter, or water- 
man—I have forgotten which 
—as to the best spot to lie up 
for the night. He recom- 
mended the shelter of the 
willows fringing the garden 
of a large house still in use as 
an officers’ hospital. From 
what I knew of the matutinal 
habits of convalescent officers, 
I felt sure we should be well 
away before they wandered 
to the river’s brim in the 
morning. 

We tied up and slept in 
comfort till the “‘d—d cheerful 
little birds,” as a disgruntled 
gentleman endeavouring to do 
a@ country rest-cure described 
them, woke us up at sun- 
rise. But you require. less 
sleep out of doors than within, 
which is lucky, as you in- 
variably get it. This is one 
of the few boasted laws of 
compensation that really works. 
It must have got left over 
from the Golden Age through 
some oversight on the part of 
the gods, who are generally 
so intelligently spiteful. 

Anyway, I rather loved the 
birds, particularly a fat prima- 
donna of a wood-pigeon with 
an adorable contralto. (If he 
was a cock I can’t help it—it 
was a nice noise anyhow.) 
The sky grew swiftly brighter. 
Another fine day? Was it 
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possible? G. heaved himself 
up, and suggested bathing. I 
extracted my bathing-dress and 
changed among the trees, while 
the hospital still slept, uncon- 
scious of our trespass. We 
swam in the morning cool, of 
which there was quite enough, 
and dressed again on a bank so 
muddy that I questioned the 
cleansing qualities of the whole 
proceeding. But at least it 
was brave and British. It is 
not too easy to arrange your 
hair in an unbreakable look- 
ing-glass about three inches 
square; but mine would never 
go as I pleased if I twisted 
it daily in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles, so what’s the 
odds ! 

Our second day’s journey 
was calm and uneventful, save 
for a heavy rainstorm, from 
which we found a most con- 
venient refuge under the solid 
arches of Reading bridge. We 
congratulated ourselves that it 
had not occurred the night 
before, feeling more love for 
bricks than branches overhead 
on these occasions. It appears 
that we staggered the weather 
again, for a rosy sunset shed 
light on our arrival at War- 
grave, where we were very 
near to Henley. 

The hotel was full of visitors, 
more elegant than we; but 
“* wait till to-morrow,” we said. 
G. drew the head waiter into 
a corner and held mysterious 
converse, which, after money 
passed and promised, was to 
bear fruit on the following 
morning. That night we slipped 
into a delicious backwater, and 
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lay alongside an islet whereon 
grew “a little leavéd wood.” 
Stretched full length at oppo- 
site ends of the punt, we lay 
awake a long time discussing 
Life, with a large L. Our heads 
being far apart, we discussed 
somewhat loudly, and presently 
our conversation drifted to the 
eternally absorbing topic of 
ourselves, and became, if I 
remember rightly, of a rather 
intimate nature. I do not 
think that either of us paid 
much attention to the other's 
remarks (this is a particularly 
pleasing and unembarrassed 
form of téte-d-téte), but I was 
rather horrified when we had 
finally settled down to slumber 
to hear among the usual noc- 
turnal rustlings something that 
distinctly resembled a human 
grunt. Was it possible we had 
a listener, that any one but 
ourselves had dared to choose 
this Stevensonian method of 
passing the night? I kicked 
anxiously at G., but he was 
too sleepy to heed me, so I 
shut my eyes and thought no 
more about it. Next morning, 
however, when we sat up and 
started some new argument, 
we heard the grunts agail, 
and this time there was n0 
mistaking their manly origin. 
Sure enough, when we paddled 
out in search of breakfast we 
saw on rounding the island a 
rival punt, fitted with a pom- 
pous awning such as we had 
scorned, and containing one 
male British adult, who gazed 
upon us as we passed him 
with eyes “on stalks.” Evi- 
dently our thoughtless chatter 
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of the night before had filled 
him with scandalised interest. 
When we reached the hotel 
again the fun began. Of course 
it was full to the roof, with no 
bedrooms officially available 
wherein we could titivate for 
Henley. But G.’s pecuniary 
transactions with the head 
waiter, coupled with my soft 
soap and blandishments to the 
chambermaid, worked wonders. 
While unconscious innocents 
stuffed eggs and bacon in the 
dining-room below, we were 
smuggled into their apartments 
and supplied with hot water, 
soap, and towels. I locked 


my—I mean the other per- 
son’s—door, and proceeded hur- 
riedly to a toilet which, I 
flatter myself, was rather suc- 
cessful, all things considered. 
All the while I was weighed 
down by a sense of guilt and 


terror lest the real lessee of 
the bedroom should come 
bounding upstairs in search 
of a forgotten pocket-hand- 
kerchief or something, and raise 
Cain on discovering herself 
locked out. No such contre- 
temps occurred, but I had a 
shock nevertheless. Happen- 
ing to glance at the crowded 
and dusty mantelpiece I saw 
a large photograph of the gen- 
tleman who had slept under 
the awning and betrayed his 
presence by his tendency to 
grunt, Evidently this room 
had been occupied by his de- 
voted spouse, while in his bold 
Masculine way he had slept in 
the open—at least in a tem- 
pered form of open—in the 
backwater. I felt this coinci- 
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dence ought somehow to be in 
a monthly magazine story, but 
I was not anxious for further 
developments in real life. I 
put on speed with my dressing 
operations and sneaked down- 
stairs unchallenged. G. had 
been equally successful, for I 
met our friend the head waiter 
“with a smile round both his 
ears.” 

“Your gentleman do look 
nice now, miss,” he murmured 
confidentially. (I don’t think 
for a moment he thought us 
all we should be.) “It’s won- 
derful the difference a good 
shave makes.” 

We certainly felt equal to 
taking our rightful places in 
society as we proceeded, clean 
and leisurely, down to Henley, 
G., quite unfatigued by his 
herculean labours, piloting us 
discreetly through the crowded 
lock. 

We had yet another night’s 
accommodation to consider, but 
had hopes of the College barge. 
This had preceded us from 
Oxford, as G. and his colleagues 
had let it to a Canadian crew 
who were competing in the 
Regatta. It was fortunate that 
the Canadians no more wished 
to occupy the barge at night 
than the hotel visitors had 
wished to occupy their bed- 
rooms during the breakfast 
hour. H., the boatman who 
always had this particular 
Noah’s Ark in charge, and was 
of course on intimate terms 
with my brother, was only too 
delighted to offer us its shelter. 
He, too, had had some adven- 
tures while supervising the tran- - 
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sit of this commodious vessel. 
A lady novelist, writing pleas- 
antly of life among women 
students at a university, once 
described her heroines’ prowess 
thus: ‘“‘ The girls of St Ursula’s 
sculled their college barge 
briskly down the river.” I 
suppose they practise very early 
in the morning; anyhow, I fear 
none of us will ever catch 
these amazing female galley- 
slaves manipulating their long 
sweeps. 

That night, then, I allowed 
myself the luxury of going to 
bed in a nightgown in the 
innermost cabin, while G. occu- 
pied the centre one. I felt a 
perfect lady again; but we 
were nearly boarded by pirates 
in the form of a boatful of 
gay revellers seeking a Captain 
Something or other, whom they 
declared to lurk on our decks. 
H. drove them firmly away, 
implying that the barge was 
very full of emptiness, except 
where he stood on guard. We 
lay low, and the party meta- 
phorically sheathed its cut- 
lasses and withdrew. Night 
fell on tents and houses and 
the waiting course, where the 
river flowed between the booms. 
We upped and bathed again 
at 7, swimming lazily around 
the sleepy scene soon to be- 
come so gay and strenuous. 
I wonder why men row when 
I see them look like Durer’s 
illustrations of the Inferno at 
the end of a race, but have 
never heard a more satisfactory 
explanation than, “‘Of course 
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it’s hell to go in for rowing, 
but then it’s worse hell if 
you don’t.” 

Still, even I can thrill to a 
close race though profoundly 
ignorant on points of style and 
finish. Being actually on the 
spot we were able to choose 
our place for the show, and 
had a perfect view of the fight 
between Australia and Oxford. 
The colonials had it. 

Of course, the inevitable thun- 
derstorm broke towards the 
evening to swamp the priz- 
giving and damp the fireworks. 
The romance, such as it had 
been, of our inland voyage 
was over, and I returned to 
Oxford by train, leaving G. 
to dine with boon companions 
and follow later, which he 
duly did, after being robbed of 
a pocket-book, which he had 
“more or less” (that is the 
Oxford motto) left to look 
after itself in a temporarily 
discarded waistcoat. But no 
doubt philosophers bear these 
things better than the “ plain 
man,” whose naive assertions 
are so beautifully rebutted in 
their books. 

For my part, I went back 
to work next day with a 
pleasing recollection of golden 
water - lilies, blue kingfishers, 
green leaves, and a sunny 
sparkle dancing over all. More- 
over, I determined that the 
next summer I would live out 
on the river and display enor- 
mous energy. But I didn’t, 
because I had appendicitis in- 
stead. Sic transit gloria puntt. 
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PIERRE LOTI’S DIARY. 


BY MOIRA O’NEILL. 


PIERRE LOTTI, as all the world 
knows, was an officer in the 
French Navy, a man of genius, 
and poor. 

He kept a Diary, not spas- 
modically, as many ordinary 
people do, but steadily, from 
youth to age, in every part of 
the world, and under all sorts 
of circumstances. He was one 
of those people to whom a 
record of their own impressions 
is an imperative necessity. Most 
of us receive our impressions 
as Casually as we take our food ; 
they are somehow converted 
into experience, and we pass 
on. It is perhaps a merciful 
dispensation that the owners 
of ordinary minds are commonly 
very uncommunicative about 
their workings. 

Not so with the man of 
genius. He has to tell, and 
assuredly we have to listen. 
When the man of genius is of 
@ subjective turn of mind, with 
the sensitive memory of an 
artist, the ear of a musician, 
the brooding melancholy of a 
half-poet, and the inflammable 
heart of a sailor, and a French- 
man, we listen with a certain 
amazement, 

The Diary of Pierre Loti was 
really his life-work. He kept 
it for himself, but he did not 
keep it to himself. Reticence 
was not a characteristic of bis, 
either as a man or an artist. 
Out of this Diary came the 


stories of ‘ Aziyadé,’ ‘Le Ma- 
riage de Loti,’ ‘ Le Roman d’un 
Spahi,’ and ‘Mon Frére Yves’ 
—stories which made him fam- 
ous far beyond France. 

He wandered, like Ulysses, 
from sea to sea and from land 
to land, from the South Pacific 
to the coast of Guinea, from 
Senegal to Constantinople, from 
Algiers to Japan. But the 
wanderings of a French naval 
officer must end at last, and 
Loti retired to his own old 
house of Rochefort with his 
memories, his fame, and his 
Diary. Out of this he com- 
piled yet another volume, the 
last, and called it ‘Un Jeune 
Officier Pauvre.’ He died be- 
fore it was ready for publica- 
tion, and his most faithful 
admirer, who is also his son, 
M. Samuel Viaud, brought the 
work to completion. 

It is not, of course, a con- 
nected story; the life of a 
young naval officer is a rather 
disconnected affair. It is more 
like a series of pictures. The 
first picture is of the young 
cadets of seventeen and eigh- 
teen, in the training ship lying 
off Brest. 

“In the floating cloister, 
where our youth had been sud- 
denly shut in, life was both 
rough and austere. In several 
respects, it was intended to be 
the same life as the sailors led. 
Like them, we lived much in 
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the wind, and the sprays, and 
the sea-damp that left a taste 
of salt on our lips; like them, 
we climbed aloft to the yards, 
and tore our hands reefing the 
sails; we worked the guns in 
the old-time way, with the 
tackling of tarred ropes that 
was used in old-fashioned ships, 
and in all weathers we were out 
in the boats, generally bothered 
by squalls from the west, and 
tacking across the vast expanse 
of the roadstead. 

“In our school hours inside 
the cloister we sat at our desks 
in the huge gun-room, where 
for long hours every day we 
were absorbed in glacial mathe- 
matical calculations, working 
out formulas of dw# or as- 
tronomy ; and that, too, helped 
to bring a kind of appeasement 
into our existence. It was as 
calming to our imaginations 
and senses as the wholesome 
strain of our muscles. 

*“* Around us, under a cloudy 
heaven, the changing mists of 
Brittany played their perpetual 
phantasies, transfiguring the 
deep distance, the granite cliffs, 
and{thejsea-shores with cease- 
less changes of aspect.” 

The training lasted two years, 
and the cadets, who were en- 
tered at seventeen or eighteen, 
led for that space of time an 
“almost monastic ” existence, 
which, by the way, must have 
been excellent for young Loti. 

His first ship was the Jean- 
Bart, and we find him in 1870 
on the coast of Algiers. He is 
not on board, but in some 
lonely inn at the head of a 
valley with one of his ship- 
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mates; and the landlord, at 
close of day, escorts the two 
young officers on their horses 
for the first part of their way, 
and gives them some well- 
meant advice about getting out 
of the valley before it is dark. 
Thereupon— 

“We set off, and raced till 
we were giddy, side by side, 
along the flank of the precipice. 
Broad leaves of palm - trees, 
tufted branches of evergreen 
oaks, already dim in the twi- 
light, passed over our heads 
like shadows. From time to 
time, out of the brushwood, 
the sinister profile of an Arab 
shepherd would rise up, looking 
like a phantom, draped in his 
white burnous. 

“And then suddenly the 
gorge opened out, and the 
plain of the Medjerdah stretched 
before us in all its immensity. 
Our horses, excited by the open 
space, quickened their pace to 
a wild gallop that was like a 
frenzy. Night had come; the 
horizon was still red, with 
heaped-up clouds, and against 
it the sharp-pointed outlines 
of far-distant mountains showed 
clear. Below us the Chiffa 
could be faintly seen, winding 
in curves between the sombre 
masses of carob-trees. The air 
was full of that scent peculiar 
to Algeria. Lost on this faint 
track which we could hardly 
follow,exhausted with cold, with 
wind and speed, we gave our- 
selves up, and let the horses 
carry us where they pleased.” 

No animals have a stronger 
sense of responsibility than 
horses. The two young officers 
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were taken straight to Blidah, 
and silently admonished to re- 
join their ship. 

Within a month the Jean- 
Bart was lying off Syracuse, 
and Loti, with his inimitable 
simplicity, gives the very atmos- 
phere, the colour, the softness 
of Sicily. 

“ Classic soil, venerable olive- 
trees, and Etna always above, 
sparkling with snow up among 
the clouds. It reminds one of 
old landscapes of the Italian 
school; ancient ruins among 
pastoral fields, with shepherds 
and goats. One feels all that 
melancholy charm of winter ; 
but *tis so soft a winter that 
there is nothing surprising in 
seeing palm-trees about us, and 
flowers, and cacti. Syracuse is 
mournful and mysterious as 
the Middle Ages. 

“This evening, over the 
waters of the gulf, we had a 
regular ‘Sunset in Italy,’ and 
high above Etna glowed, red 
as a fire of coals. Some ‘ piffe- 
rari’ were singing and playing 
harps along the shore, in swings 
decorated with sacred pictures. 

“TI came back after going 
ashore; I had left in the 
morning, with the long-boat, 
to get fresh water from the 
watering-place by the Temple 
of Jupiter. I brought back 
some large wild anemones, of 
@ pale violet, gathered at the 
foot of the temple-columns.”’ 

It is a far ery from Syracuse 
to the Straits of Magellan. Of 
all places on earth, this seems 
to have the most terror for 
Sailors. There are not only 
the blinding fogs and danger- 
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ous channels, the raging winds 
and treacherous currents, but 
there is some dark horror brood- 
ing in the elements, something 
that has never died since valiant 
Magellan forced his way down 
that bitter coast, fighting, as 
he firmly believed, against 
fiends from the Pit, who were 
brewing tempests against him 
to block his course. At Port 
St Julian Magellan landed, and 
duly executed his two mutinous 
officers, then pursued his daunt- 
less way to the south. There, 
sixty years later, Drake landed 
too, and where Magellan’s muti- 
neers had suffered, he executed 
his own treacherous friend and 
officer, Doughty ; then he too 
pursued his way “south by 
the blind Horn’s hate ” on his 
immortal voyage. 

Loti seems to have had little 
of the historic imagination, and 
no enthusiasm at all for either 
Portuguese or Englishman. Or 
possibly he admired them more 
than he wanted to, and was 
jealously silent about their ex- 
ploits, as Frenchmen sometimes 
are. 

It was in the frigate Vaudreuil 
that he first saw the South At- 
lantic. She was sent to explore 
the narrower channels between 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
The time was September of 
1871, winter in the south, and 
in those days before the Panama 
Canal was opened the route 
was of more importance than 
it is now. The Vaudreuil came 
in from the Atlantic, and dark, 
cold, and desolate lay the 
shores on either side of her, 
flat at first, with snowy marshes 
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and naked land, gradually rising 
to heights covered with a dark 
strong vegetation, and finally 
to thick impenetrable forests, 
overlooked by grey glaciers 
on mountain crests against a 
sombre sky. There was ap- 
parently no life, only a laby- 
rinth of mountains, deep bays, 
and dark-green islets, unchang- 
ing except for the passing 
shadows from heavy clouds and 
ever-shifting fog-banks. In the 
great bay of St Nicholas the 
Vaudreuil first dropped anchor, 
in the shelter of the cape which 
is the extreme southern point 
of America. Here Loti with a 
party went ashore. 

“The country around us 
was absolutely virgin soil, en- 
tirely clothed with forest of an 
incredible thickness, and its 


green only half visible under 


the covering snows. Yet in 
the midst of all this solitude 
one slender smoke column 
betrayed the presence of human 
beings, and towards it we 
directed our way. It was 
made by some of these strange 
savages who inhabit the large 
islands of the South, and are 
radically different from the 
Indian peoples of the Conti- 
nent. These Fuegian Fish- 
eaters belong from every point 
of view to one of the lowest 
rungs of the human ladder, 
and the Patagonians when they 
meet them treat them as mis- 
chievous animals. We found 
them gathered about their huts 
of branches by the side of a 
clear stream in a delightful 
spot; heaps of shells and re- 
mains of fish lying round showed 
that the party had found them- 
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selves well-off here, and had 
stayed a long while. The 
creatures were greatly afraid 
of us. Caught at home, their 
first movement was an attempt 
at flight; their second a de- 
mand for food. A distribution 
of biscuit all round made them 
wildly joyful. Small and puny, 
numb with cold, and all of 
them incredibly hideous, they 
promptly became familiar, and 
even jocular. Our confidence 
in them, however, was ex- 
tremely limited, and we very 
soon left them alone, carrying 
off with us as souvenirs some 
knives made of human bones 
for opening shellfish, the sole 
product of their industry.” 
Loti had a great horror of 
these savages, with their yellow 
skins, inhuman ugliness, and 
low buffoonery. He suspected 
them of cannibalism, for all 
their timidity, and the sailors 
had some partly superstitious 
dread of them. The savages, 
being fish-eaters, lived chiefly 
in their pirogues on the water, 
with their repulsive dogs on 
board ; and stranger still, with 
a cinder-fire burning in the 
bottom of the boat. On one 
occasion, when the ship was 
lying off Queen Adelaide Island, 
her crew was almost startled 
by the sudden appearance of 
a pirogue full of savages bearing 
down upon her with signals 
of distress. The signals were 
made by the savages and dogs 
all howling fearfully together, 
with enormous open mouths, 
and faces as from another 
world. They cast themselves 
upon the ship, perfectly regard- 
less of the danger of being 
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knocked to pieces; and the 
crew believed they were either 
mad or possessed. Not at all. 
They were simply hungry. 
“The great mountainous 
island of Tierra del Fuego is 
covered on all its western side 
with virgin forest, practically 
impenetrable. The sky is misty 
above, the climate something 
like the polar regions of Europe. 
One can hardly move a step 
except by catching hold of one 
branch after another. In the 
midst of these timeless forests, 
encumbered with dead trees, 
the soil is heaped with old 
remains of vegetation, accumu- 
lated through the centuries, in 
which a@ man may sink and 
actually disappear. In the per- 
petual shade of the woods, 
lichens have attained a pro- 
digious growth, and every- 


thing is smothered under thick 


layers of their lugubrious grey 
mosses. This nature, where 
nothing can waken life through 
the long gloom of the wintry 
days, has something strangely 
sinister in its aspect. The soli- 
tude and the great silence that 
reigns throughout grip the 
heart.” 

Such was the island of Tierra 
del Fuego. The icy waters of 
the Strait were hardly more 
merciless to man, but at any 
Tate something lived there; 
whence ensued this brief inci- 
dent of mournful memory. 

“A young seal was disport- 
ing himself joyously alongside, 
yet there seemed no cause to 
justify such gaiety. We were 
at anchor between high and 
naked grey cliffs. The terrible 
wind of Cape Horn whistled 
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over our heads, chasing clouds 
of thick blackness swiftly across 
a sky that was gloomy enough 
before, and behind the grim 
rocks that sheltered us from 
the open came the loud noise 
of waves, presaging stormy 
weather. The swell rocked us 
to the farthest end of this 
melancholy bay, where the cold 
dark-green sea was striped with 
long streaks of pale foam. All 
around :.. was fearsome and 
full of the sense of exile, even 
to the families of white-bellied 
penguins that stood in lines on 
every islet. 

“But the young seal con- 
tinued his gambols in the icy 
water, and his mirth was touch- 
ing in such a scene. He had 
a pretty brown body, very 
plump and glistening like a 
polished agate. Between two 
plunges out would come his 
little fierce head, adorned with 
fine whiskers, like a great cat ; 
then he would blow and shake 
himself, as children do bathing, 
to get the drops of water out 
of their nostrils. The sailors 
began throwing bits of fish to 
him, which he caught in the 
air at cleverly as a young clown. 
Then, as if to thank them, he 
began playing little pranks be- 
fore them, throwing all sorts 
of pretty leaps and antics on 
the waves, as if he were posi- 
tively playing to the gallery 
to please his benefactors. 

“He had certainly never 
seen a ship before, poor little 
fellow. He came nearer and 
nearer, quite confidingly, and 
the sailors began devising a 
plan to catch him, which would 
surely have been easy enough. 





But a shot rang out, the young 
seal gave one look of amaze- 
ment, and threw his last leap. 
+ - » We watched him for some 
seconds, beating his little fins 
on the water, as it reddened 
with his blood; then he was 
nothing more than a poor soft 
thing, rocking on the swell. 

“A murmur of anger rose 
from the crew, quickly stifled, 
for the happy sportsman who 
had made such a lucky shot 
was a midshipman. Not want- 
ing a row, I waited till I was 
alone with my shipmate before 
telling him what I thought of 
him ; and we had an explana- 
tion then that came very near 
to ending in fisticuffs.” 

Did Loti ever read the 
‘Ancient Mariner’? It is not 
likely that he did, for he 
avoided everything English ; 
and the close resemblance of 
the young seal’s murder to 
the murder of the albatross 
only proves how frequently 
nature and man repeat their 
mutual tragedies. 

As the frigate left the icy 
waters and death-like skies of 
Cape Horn, making her way 
northwards in October, which 
is the April of the South, 
spring softened the air, and 
brought numberless birds in 
her track, all the birds of the 
Southern Seas apparently, the 
great albatrosses, the gulls, and 
the grey petrels following in 
a@ cloud and darting in wild 
circles round the ship. 

Here should follow, speaking 
biographically, Loti’s cruise to 
Tahiti, but that episode was 
extracted from the Diary by 
its author, and published as a 
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story, ‘Le Mariage de Loti,’ 
In 1873 we find him on the 
coast of Senegambia under a 
tropical sun, and at the most 
torrid hour of the day writing 
a letter to his sister. 

“Tt is just one hour past 
noon, and the whole town of 
Dakar is plunged in its sweet 
siesta. I am the only person 
awake, and writing to you be- 
cause the mail-boat may arrive 
at any moment. I am sitting 
on my balcony in an easy- 
chair, and having no roof oppo- 
site to interrupt my view, I 
can command the entire bay, 
which is smooth as a mirror. 
Imagine this scene, now grown 
familiar to me: in the fore- 
ground the Pétrel motionless, 
some sharks playing round her, 
and far off on the other side 
of the bay great plains of desert 
sands; not one breath in the 
air, but vultures pass and re- 
turn noiselessly; there is a 
terrible heat, and a complete 
silence. 

** All this is not without its 
charm, but it is all ‘ triste,’ and 
the prospect of passing two 
whole years in the presence of 
these same things is hard at 
times. When you last wrote 
to me it was fair weather in 
Saintonge ; perhaps to-day you 
have one of those sweet Octo- 
ber Sundays, with a slightly 
paler sun, like the days that 
always brought back to me 
such happy childish memories. 
Here, in Dakar, the leaves are 
turning yellow and beginning 
to fall, but winter is the fine 
season in Senegambia, and in 
November, when the great heats 
are over, we shall be making 
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our annual tour of the Southern 
rivers.” 

He stayed out the two years, 
and survived the heats, and 
damps, and fevers of Senegam- 
bia, its exhausting pains, and 
poisonous pleasures. Those 
were the days before there 
was any understanding of the 
causes Of malaria, when men 
slept on low levels, and drank 
what they pleased, and the 
mosquitoes raged among them. 
The wonder is not that so 
many died, but that some 
survived. 

Loti, with all his sensitive 
organisation, was a hardy fel- 
low, and had the sailor’s power 
of adapting himself to sur- 
roundings and finding a 
pleasure in trifles; he had 
also the sailor’s love of pets 
and the artist’s determination 
to arrange his surroundings 
harmoniously. The house 
which he shared with two 
friends at Dakar must have 
been a cheerful and very strik- 
ing domicile; they became 
greatly attached to it. It was 
built of old lime-washed boards, 
starting asunder from heat, 
and admitting sky-blue lizards 
with orange heads, which darted 
everywhere and disturbed no- 
body. But there were also 
large flat spiders, which gave 
Loti shudders. Their sleeping- 
Toom was at the back, and 
looked on the garden; but 
the living-room had a veranda, 
and was carpeted with the 
finest white native mats. It 
had a curtain of native texture 
and vivid colours hanging be- 
fore the inner doorway, gazelles’ 
horns and the jaws of sword- 
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fishes on the walls, along with 
the skull of a hippopotamus, 
and a giraffe’s skin brought 
from Podor. What room could 
be more beautiful? It con- 
tained a piano too, one which 
came, strangely enough, from 
the yacht of the Emperor 
Napoleon III.; and Loti half- 
ruined himself buying it. That 
was no matter, because it was 
necessary to him, as soon as 
he discovered that it had an 
exquisitely deep tone, very 
sweet, giving a curious distant 
effect.. With this he beguiled 
his hours of home-sickness, and 
the strange native pets—the 
marabout bird, the black-eyed 
parrot, and the harmful un- 
necessary monkey — pervaded 
the matted floors, the veranda, 
and the garden, lived in per- 
petual enmity, and enlivened 
their owners. Loti describes 
the animals with real humour ; 
but in human affairs he appa- 
rently saw no humour what- 
ever, least of all in his own. 
If a man is born without that 
saving sense, he is very un- 
likely to develop it under a 
tropical sun in the overwhelm- 
ing oppression of those midday 
heats. 

He generally took his siesta 
in the garden, “on an old 
bench sheltered by two tall 
bay-trees, in which green hum- 
ming-birds hid, and sang with 
tiny sweet voices through the 
noon-hour of exhaustion. All 
around, in the heat and calm, 
grasshoppers kept up their eter- 
nal chirping. From time to 
time I would hear far off a 
Nubian woman singing a song 
that was shrill and sad, that 
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fitted this exotic scene of sun 
and sand.” 

He often listened to the 
African music, and tried to 
reproduce it. 

“TI remember how one even- 
ing alone in our house I was 
at the piano, trying to recall 
a melancholy negro air in a 
minor key, when I heard be- 
hind mea very light rustling, 
like the sound made by some 
smooth but fairly heavy object 
cautiously dragged over the 
mats. An instinctive move- 
ment of fear made me turn 
my head suddenly, and there 
I saw a large sand-snake just 
slipping away through a hole 
in the floor. My music had 
attracted him, and I succeeded 
in inducing him to return sev- 
eral times afterwards. To do 
this I had to keep the room 
absolutely quiet, and to go on 
a long time without stopping, 
playing plaintive airs on the 
high notes,” 

When winter came, the naval 
officers were engaged in a tour 
of inspection, visiting the 
mouths of rivers along the 
coast, and interviewing native 
chiefs sometimes. <A _ typical 
village on the Minez River is 
described with touches like the 
sweep of a paint-brush. 

“Hafandi is a village of 
round huts, finished with 
pointed thatched roofs, and 
surmounted by curious outside 
ornaments, which usually serve 
as perches for enormous vul- 
tures. Some immense leafless 
trees, of abnormal structure, 
and out of all proportion with 
their surroundings, rise in naked 
grey outlines above the huts. 
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Round about the village is a 
plain, covered with long dry 
grass, and then on all sides to 
the very horizon stretches the 
equatorial forest, intensely 
green, with its tangle of palm- 
trees shaped like great ferns, 
thick tufted trees, trailing 
creepers, and here and there 
rising above all the confusion 
some tall slender palms, as 
straight as pillars. 

“We had come to do busi- 
ness with Babou Maguil, the 
chief of the neighbourhood, and 
we were conducted to his quar- 
ters, which consist of a kind 
of small fort, surrounded by a 
mud wall, pierced with loop- 
holes. This personage has been 
warned of our arrival before- 
hand, and has prepared a semi- 
official reception for us. We 
find the black crowd thick 
round his door already, and 
Babou Maguil himself comes 
to meet us. The féte in our 
honour begins with choruses 
sung to an accompaniment of 
tom-toms, and a kind of wooden 
clapper instrument which ac- 
quires sonority from several 
calabashes fixed below the 
sounding-board. When struck, 
it gives out a correct note, 
according to the African scale, 
and resounds quite pleasantly. 
Next appears a troop of little 
children three and four years 
old, all a pretty reddish-brown, 
very round and very shiny; 
to the sound of the tom-tom 
they execute a most compli- 
cated dance, with studied atti- 
tudes, and all the gravity of 
grown-up people. 

“‘ The reception over, we have 
to talk business with Babou 
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Maguil, and decide on the price 
of our purchases, which here 
consist of fine native mats, to 
be paid for in good silver money. 
The bargaining is lengthy, but 
conducted with courtesy ; the 
women take a hand in it, and 
the public is all ears. At the 
end of half an hour the price 
has fallen by half, and the 
business is Over.” 

Loti was a wanderer by in- 
stinct as well as by profession. 
He was attracted by strange 
countries, adventure, and hot 
sunshine. But even he was 
defeated by the suns and the 
swamps of French Guinea, and 
more particularly by its dense 
and dreadful forests. 

“We pierce our way through 
these forests of Guinea by 
hardly perceptible trails, in- 
fested with snakes. Along these 
paths nothing is ever fresh, 
nothing is wholesome. Whether 
it be evening, or dark night, or 
daybreak, the air is always 
humid and suffocating; the 
mingled scent of all the plants 
is sickly, and every breath one 
draws is feverish. A good half 
of the country consists of per- 
fectly inaccessible swamps, 
choked with decaying wood, 
and nourishing deadly miasmas 
in their warm sleeping depths. 
This country will undoubtedly 
remain a land of exile indefin- 
itely, closed to all civilisation ; 
and Europeans will never come 
here except as fugitives, seek- 
ing their fortune at the risk 
of health and life.” 

Though the mortal depression 
of the African Gold Coast was 
creeping over him, there was 
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nothing supine about Loti; he 
did not readily submit to it. 
For long he continued to ramble 
about the country round Dakar, 
even under a burning sun, with 
his feet sinking at every step 
in the sandy paths; coming 
back at night under trans- 
parent starry skies, the dark- 
ness full of warm scents, cicale 
deafening the air, and fire- 
flies spinning through the bam- 
boos like sparks let loose. On 
the quay he would find two 
negroes, Samba Fall and Damba 
Taco, waiting to take him on 
board in their you-you, which 
left a long train of phosphores- 
cence in her wake. He did not 
return with an appetite, and 
neither did anybody else. Ice 
and soda-water were all they 
asked for. 

In December of 1873 he had 
a strange experience. Having 
planned an expedition up the 
river, in a boat manned by 
eight black oarsmen, who rowed 
her as far as Pop. N’Kior, 
Loti left the yellow waters of 
the river and this place with 
its mysterious stimulating name 
to wander farther through a 
land of which he knew nothing. 
It grew late in the woods; 
the sun sank calmly behind 
soft clouds ; the day reminded 
him of some autumn day in 
France, fresh and fair. He 
came to a place that was like 
a garden in some home coun- 
try ; the shrubs were not like 
tropical shrubs, and the reeds 
in the pond were like reeds he 
had known growing near his 
home. The illusion of being 
in France took possession of 
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bim, and he was not even sur- 
prised when he came upon a 
quiet country house, closely 
resembling his childhood’s home 
of “la Limoise.”” Here he sat 
down to rest under a little 
arbour, which was actually 
overgrown with fading honey- 
suckle, and seemed a copy of 
the arbour he had always 
known at “la Limoise.” Out 
of the quiet house came an 
old French gentleman, who 
started when he heard his 
name. An early friend of his 
own father, who belonged to 
the same countryside, he had 
been deeply in love with Loti’s 
mother in his youth. When 
she refused him he left France, 
and burying himself in this 
African solitude, he constructed 
a house and garden resembling 
as nearly as possible that old 
French home that his memory 
cherished. And into that very 
garden walked Loti, nearly 
twenty-five years later. 

The “long arm of coinci- 
dence’? never reaches as far 
in the boldest fiction as it 
does in actual life, and the 
events of fiction are hardly 
ever a8 conventional or as 
romantic as the things that 
really happen. Loti stayed a 
night with his father’s old 
friend. Before he left next day 
he gathered some of the reeds 
from the pond that reminded 
him of his home; and in the 
boat on his journey back to 
Dakar he made some sapient 
reflections under the light of 
the moon. 

“That time was not so very 
long ago,” he meditated, “‘ and 
yet it. seems strange to us, 
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being so entirely different from 
our own. That was the age 
of Romance, when an unhappy 
love-affair could break a whole 
life. In our day such feelings 
are really scarcely comprehen- 
sible ; they seem indeed just a 
trifle ridiculous, for we are too 
sceptical and too blasés for 
them now.” 

Such shocking sentiments 
naturally draw down vengeance 
upon their own presumptuous 
head. While at Dakar, Loti 
fell a victim to somebody or 
to something which caused him 
to take violent exercise, to 
lose his sleep, and to tear out 
interesting pages from his Diary. 
The experience, however often 
repeated in the ensuing years, 
is always treated by him as a 
matter of the last importance ; 
and so indeed it was—to the 
Diary, which suffered constant 
mutilations. It is a curious 
question in psychology why 
the old man’s lifelong faithful- 
ness should have appeared to 
Loti a little absurd, and his 
own successive philanderings 
over half the surface of the 
globe as matters of desperate 
meaning and intense pathos ? 
But we cannot take accurate 
measure of the egoism of genius. 

The same acute sensibility 
that enabled Loti to reproduce 
in words the whistling cold and 
fog-bound terror of the “ blind 
Horn’s hate” made him able 
to infect the inmost sense of 
his readers with the heavy 
malaise, the smothering hot- 
scented oppression of an Africa 
night. It is a dubious gift. 
The spirit of delight is 00 
closely allied to the capacity 
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for suffering. It must be a 
hard heart that would not pity 
the poor young officer after his 
two years of exile in an ex- 
hausting climate, wearied and 
excited by the disappointment 
of some foolish adventure, 
standing alone under a solitary 
giant baobab-tree, in the blind- 
ing dazzle of midday, to watch 
the departure of a ship in a 
heavy sea, the very ship that 
carried away all his hopes! 
It is an old story and a foolish 
one, but if only the wise and 
the worthy can arouse our com- 
passion, most of the world must 
live out in the cold. Poor Loti 
had lost much of his youth 
since he first arrived at Dakar 
in the Pétrel. 

He was now in another ship, 
the EHspadon. He had been 
away on @ cruise, but never 
out of the pestilent climate of 
the Gold Coast. He came back 
to Dakar, and revisited the 
house where he had lived with 
his friends, and the piano, and 
the monkey, and the marabout 
bird. But the old negress who 
owned it had returned to live 
there with other negresses, in 
rags and tatters. 

“However, she had kept a 
little shelter for me, as she said, 
at the far end of the garden. 
This shelter was about the size 
of a ship’s cabin; there was 
a bed in it, with a very white 
Mosquito curtain, and a narrow 
couch for the siesta, made of 


bamboo and mats, native 
fashion. I found there my 
hippopotamus head besides, and 


the giraffe’s skin I had brought 
from Podor. 
“That last month at Dakar 
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I shall always remember as 
one of the unhappiest times of 
my life. My bien-aimée had 
gone away to France; my 
heart was full of love and re- 
morse, and confusion and con- 
tradiction. I had very little 
to do on board, and I spent 
the time roaming about in our 
old walks by the sandy paths 
through the bitter solitudes of 
Cap Verd. In the evening I 
would wander through the na- 
tive villages, dressed in a long 
white tunic like a native. 

“Tt was June; the stormy 
season was coming due, the 
air was full of the scents of 
tropical spring, and the daturas 
were everywhere beginning to 
open their great white chalices. 
My garden shelter was sur 
rounded by bay-trees and 
acacias in flower. At night, 
the mixture of overpoweringly 
sweet perfumes sent me into 
a heavy sleep, full of strange 
dreams.” 

One might say, indeed, that 
no young man could have 
passed a month of more dis- 
integrating emotions or more 
unwholesome experience. The 
hideous scene that he describes 
in the night-garden may well 
have been a tropical nightmare. 
Waking or sleeping, he should 
have let it pass untold. To 
people of coarse imaginations 
and limited powers, much may 
be forgiven that ought not to 
be forgiven to a man of genius 
with a gift like Loti’s. No one 
should know better than he 
that the repulsions of physical 
disgust are not matter for 
literature. We hail with relief 
the departure of the Espadon 
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from Guinea’s sultry shore, and 
the transformation of a half- 
demoralised, love - sick, half- 
poisoned young exile into a 
healthy and efficient naval 
officer. 

The Espadon was a crazy old 
boat, which had been a long 
time rotting in African bays. 
She met with heavy weather 
at the very beginning of her 
homeward voyage, and for fif- 
teen days was in considerable 
danger, battered by great waves 
under the roaring trade-winds, 
officers and crew alike wet and 
worn out. But Loti was ex- 
tremely happy. They were all 
friends on board the crazy old 
Espadon. The memory of that 
voyage never left him, with 
the evening that he sighted the 
longed-for dim outline of the 
peak of Teneriffe to larboard, 
a sight that brought relief to 
the captain’s mind, and set 
the sailors singing. Beyond 
all other voyages he liked to 
remember this one, ‘‘ the whole 
time in danger, with a high 
wind, a rough sea, the uncer- 
tainty of the morrow, but with 
all that, the consciousness of 
duty done, the responsibility 
of every hour, of every instant, 
the absolute necessity of em- 
ploying every resource of one’s 
own intelligence and knowledge 
for the common safety... . 
It was strange, too, to think of 
ourselves, a little band of 


friends, at the mercy of the 
sea on a thing so small and 
cranky as this; but what one 
feels at such times only a sailor 
could understand.” 

The last is very true, Yet 
there have been sailors who 
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could make us feel something 
of the mystery and the in- 
tensity of their life, its hard 
struggle, and its strange peace. 
Mr Conrad can do this. Mr 
John Masefield, in his ‘ Captain 
Margaret,’ has made his ship 
as expressive a8 @ poem, and 
as unforgettable. Loti, on the 
other hand, keeps his life as a 
sailor almost apart from his 
literary life—a reserve perfectly 
becoming in a French officer. 
But how well we could spare 
a good many pages about his 
idle times on leave for just a 
little more information about 
that highly critical period when 
he was on duty in Salonika ! 
The time was in May 1876. 
The reason for the Couronne’s 
being despatched in haste to 
Salonika was that the French 
and German consuls had been 
murdered together, impartially, 
by an impulsive populace, for 
reasons best known to them- 
selves; and the French and 
German Governments, in uni- 
son for once, demanded the 
hanging of the murderers in 
public before French and Ger- 
man naval detachments. This 
was conceded, and was carried 
out in due form with prudent 
despatch. But there remained 
the much more hazardous busi- 
ness of celebrating the funeral 
obsequies of the two murdered 
consuls, this ceremonial being 
delayed for three days after 
the executions, during which 
time the excitement in the 
town rose high, increased by 
the perpetual firing of salutes 
in the harbour, the accession 
of a new ruler, the arrival of a 
Russian Grand Duke on the 
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scene, and sundry complica- 
tions ensuing. 

One evening a gruesome duty 
was entrusted to Loti. He had 
to take in charge a corpse 
sewn up in a sack, to row out 
with it at night to some dis- 
tant spot, out of observation 
by the Turks, and to drop it 
overboard. This he accom- 
plished, not without difficulty, 
and returned at four o’clock in 
the morning, thoroughly sick- 
ened, wet to the skin, and with 
his boat half-full of water. 
Not a word of explanation is 
given. 

Had there been some un- 
official execution, as a con- 
scientious Sinn Feiner would 
call it? Was it an execution 
of the real murderer, who had 
been unaccountably overlooked 
in the official punishment ? 
Or was it, worse still, some 
man on whom vengeance had 
been wreaked too hastily by 
mistake ? We shall never know. 
The brief entry in the Diary 
gives one a sense of being 
transported into one of Dumas’ 
novels, and one cannot escape 
the recollection of Porthos and 
his immovable resolve to have 
no hand in the concealment of 
corpses. 

Loti was always happy in 
the East. Oolour and move- 
ment, sunshine and picturesque 
adventures, satisfied his long- 
ing for excitement and his 
Sense of beauty at the same 
time. It was not only that he 
loved the East, but that he 
fairly hated the West, or 
thought he did. He certainly 
hated civilisation in its Western 
aspect, among dull, half-edu- 
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cated people, with comfortable 
morality and utilitarian aims. 
He sympathised with the fatal- 
ism of the East, with its sim- 
plicity of outlook, with its 
submission to nature. He often 
called himself a fatalist; yet 
he was anything but submissive, 
and no more consistent than 
the generality of people. He 
gave up his plan of living in 
the East for the sake of his 
mother—a gentle lady of Hu- 
guenot descent, and the prin- 
ciples that naturally belong 
to it,—who worshipped her son, 
and tormented herself about 
him in the manner usual with 
these poor mothers of geniuses. 

France was not perhaps the 
best country in the world for 
him, after all. But wherever 
he lived, friends and admirers 
were not wanting to this 
generous, reckless, and singu- 
larly versatile character. He 
had a way of telling his friends 
that he truly did not care 
much for them, which natu- 
rally attached them still more 
closely; and simple people, 
whom he really and without 
condescension or affectation 
preferred to the superior sort, 
would revel in his society. 

Here is a specimen of his 
candour to a deserving and 
intellectual friend— 

“** Intellectual friendship ’ 
simply doesn’t exist; it is a 
fiction of our sick brains. 
Friendship is just friendship— 
something that takes hold of 
the heart, as love does, and 
cannot be analysed. 

“You and I will never be 
more than half-friends, change- 
able, without consistency, with- 
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out conviction. Don’t let us 
count on each other too far; 
we are both too much enfants 
du siecle, too refined, too 
sceptical; and then we know 
each other too well, we see 
too clearly and too far. We 
find some pleasure in exchang- 
ing our most intimate ideas, 
that is all. In fact, we are 
something like those augurs 
who could not meet each 
other’s eyes without a smile. 
My dear fellow, what is there 
we can possibly tell each other, 
I ask you, that won’t seem 
absolutely obvious, stale, ‘ doc- 
tored ’ ? 

“But still life is fair, and 
health and youth are the only 
real blessings in the world.” 

There is sincerity in this 
letter, which contains besides 
a valuable truth; and yet 
there is a “pose.” For Loti 
in reality required his friends, 
if only as an audience, made 
constant demands on their 
sympathy, and still more on 
their admiration. For he was 
undeniably vain, in a rather 
boyish, attractive way, and 
would not have liked his freaks 
to pass unnoticed, though he 
did not at all object to their 
being disapproved. 

While at Toulon, in 1876, 
he joined a travelling circus- 
troupe, and bent all his ener- 
gies to practising leaps and 
bounds, and riding bare-back. 
He was always athletic and 
fond of gymnastics, and this 
new form of exercise was 
exhilarating. But of course 
he wanted to “appear,” and 
astonish the town. The 
homage of the circus - troupe 
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and even the admiration of 
the fair equestrians was not 
enough. He must have his 
“night,” and be a star, and 
shine. The circus - manager 
was more than willing, the 
“pills” were sent out, the 
theatre was packed with his 
friends ‘‘on the night”; but 
at the last hour he got a fit 
of stage-fright. 

“Mr Manager, I’m going to 
break down,” he announced. 

“But you can’t. You are 
‘billed’ to appear,” said the 
manager coldly ; and the clowns 
gathered round him in the 
dressing-room, and rallied his 
sinking spirits by unpacking a 
brand-new costume, from the 
“only” maker in Milan. He 
was puzzled about the tights, 
but two loyal friends and 
“cousins”? — they are all 
“cousins ”’ in a circus-troupe 
—helped him to get into them. 
They were red-and-yellow, and 
surmounted by black velvet 
shorts, a huge ruffle, lace frills, 
and a green wig with a tuft. 
The black velvet half-mask, 
and a handful of flour, com- 
pletely restored his self-posses- 
sion. An old experienced 
acrobat shaded the lines of 
his muscles with charcoal to 
help the effect, and he bounded 
on to the stage and did his 
turn, with immense applause 
from his friends, who showered 
bouquets and oranges. It was 
a great success, and he cele- 
brated it with all his “ cousins ” 
behind the scenes; but what 
was thought of this ornament 
of the French Navy by his 
superiors on board ship is not 
revealed. He, at any rate, 
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was enormously pleased with 
himself and his reception. His 
account of the evening, written 
for the diversion of his home- 
circle, is inimitable. Unfortun- 
ately they were not diverted 
at home. 

‘“* My poor darling, it is really 
impossible for me to rejoice at 
your success in the circus. It 
is not the kind of success that 
I dreamed you might win,” 
his poor mother wrote. 

But Loti never wanted to do 
what was expected of him. He 
suffered acutely from depres- 
sion, from loneliness, from dark 
weather, from ugly surround- 
ings, from the death of his 
friends. An artist’s tempera- 
ment, with an excitable nature, 
makes life a tiring business ; 
and Loti “‘took it out of 
himself,’”’ as the phrase goes, 
and burnt the candle at both 
ends. The sentimental adven- 
tures which he was fond of 
recounting—it is the taste of 
his nation—with a rather ab- 
surd kind of artificial pathos, 
were of course half-imaginary. 
He persuaded himself that men 
admired him boundlessly, and 
every second woman he met 
was either in love with him 
or on the edge of it—which 
of course is even more interest- 
ing. But it would be doing 
him injustice to think that he 
seriously believed this rubbish. 
We see the real man at mo- 
ments, in his strangely mingled 
Diary, and the real man is no 
ignoble creature. We see him 
on the deck of the Hspadon, 
when the storm was driving 
her; we see him when he re- 
Celved the news of his friend 
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Brémont’s death of wounds in 
Africa; and we see him under 
the roof of Breton peasants, 
sharing and enjoying their 
rough, clean life. We see him 
most clearly at the moment 
when he resisted a strong 
temptation, because he would 
not forsake his duty. 

*T really did not know that 
I cared so much about my 
honour as an officer,” he re- 
flected. 

He had one great weakness, 
his dread of death. Even as 
@ very young man, he had a 
haunting realisation of the 
swiftness of time, the frailty of 
happiness, the power of change 
and decay. With all his fine 
sensitiveness to the beauty of 
earth—and it would be hard 
to instance anyone living of 
greater sensitiveness, or with a 
surer touch in translating an 
impression of beauty,—he yet 
lacked the deeper power of 
romance, which consists in its 
fast hold on the inner reality. 
For romance is both serious 
and happy. Loti was neither 
serious nor happy: he was full 
of longings, and subject to 
fears. He once wrote to a 
friend, whose unbelief had the 
same root as his own: 

‘Those whom you and I 
look upon as simple and ig- 
norant, those who still bow 
before the feet of Christ, be- 
lieve me, these are the only 
happy people on earth. They 
know nothing of the anguish 
of passing time, the anguish of 
loneliness, the terror of coming 
extinction. They go on their 
way, confident and calm. I 
would give my life to possess 
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that radiant illusion of theirs; 
even at the risk of becoming as 
infatuated as the poor lunatics 
in asylums, who fancy them- 
selves among the rich and 
powerful of the earth! 

“In default of this faith, 
could we but anchor ourselves 
to something, to some hope, 
some immortality? ... But 
there is nothing. Outside this 
ever-shining personality of the 
Christ everything is terror and 
darkness.” 

A very pathetic letter, but 
with a slight flaw in the pathos. 
For it is not truth he is seeking 
to set him free, but a ‘‘ radiant 
illusion”? he would willingly 
embrace for the sake of con- 
solation. 

There came a time when he 
caused painful anxiety to his 
mother and sister, two people 
of sincere Huguenot faith, and 
not accustomed ‘ to play tricks 
with their understandings,” by 
betaking himself to the monas- 
tery of La Trappe for a season. 
They wrote, implored, and 
reasoned with him; but one 
cannot help wondering that 
they did not know him better 
than to take his brief dis- 
appearance from the world au 
grand sérieuw. Just as he had 
joined the travelling circus- 
troupe at Toulon in a fit of 
gaiety, so he retired to the 
monastery in a fit of depres- 
sion, and because he was in 
need of a new sensation. 

“On a winter afternoon, I 
came and asked for hospitality 
in this strange harbour of re- 
fuge. There was a ray of sun- 
light on the woods, on the 
fields, and the old monastery ; 
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nature smiled pensively; all was 
silent and peaceful. 

‘‘T was received like a brother 
by these strange men, whose 
aim is the conquest of suffer- 
ing, and who yet have suffered 
enough to understand me. The 
Superior of the monastery—a 
man still young, in a white 
garment, with the cross and 
violet cordon of a bishop on 
his breast—came himself, and 
led me to the cell intended for 
me. He opened the window, 
and showed me the melancholy 
scene outside, the hills and 
trees, and an ancient dark 
dungeon. Then he sat down 
beside me, and talked for a 
long time with extreme charm 
and gentleness. 

‘Long since I had thought 
upon this harbour for the 
desperate, upon this supreme 
monastic calm. I was as it 
were fascinated by the cold 
and mournful peace of this 
spot, where all noises of the 
world are stilled. An eternal 
silence, never @ word ex- 
changed between the mysterious 
monks ; long cloisters with the 
torments of hell painted on 
them in fantastic frescoes; 
graves that are daily dug very 
quietly under the cypresses 
behind the high grey walls; 
and everywhere on the vault- 
ings that verse of Solomon’s 
written— 

*** Vanity of vanities—all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 

“Tt is ten miles from the 
nearest village, this solitary 
place with the wooded hills 
standing round it, this melan- 
choly convent, where no doubt 
bat I shall return at last.” 
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Very impressive reflections, 


if not precisely original. But 
on the next day he is already 
discovering that. 

“IT see at once, all too 
clearly, the uselessness of such 
means as theirs, to send sorrow 
to sleep, even foramoment.... 
And besides, it is too gloomy, 
this life, for one like myself, 
who am without the beliefs that 
barely suffice to support the 
Trappists themselves. Every 
day and all night long funereal 
chants that make one shudder, 
faces as if from another world, 
real processions of ghosts ! Here 
one has to forgo even sleep, 
which is the consolation of the 
wretched all the world over. 
And then this damp, freezing 
cold, this black, wintry sky of 
La Manche, the wind that 
moans grievously, and the 
hollow coughs that echo down 
the long lugubrious pass- 
ages. . . .”” 

No, it was not for Loti. 
Who, indeed, could possibly 
imagine him in earnest about 
entering a monastery? He 
escaped. 

“I came out of the monas- 
tery feeling a singular longing 
for noise, for movement and 
liberty. It was almost fine in 
the woods. I ran like a boy 
along the roads, singing, and 
jumping the wayside ditches. 
I gave myself up to the re- 
covered delight of smoking 
cigarettes and drinking good 
cider in the wayside inns.” 

A more profitable employ- 
ment of human energy than 
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digging premature graves, and 
freezing alive. His family felt 


greatly relieved. 

He was in reality devoted to 
his family, but neither they 
nor anyone else could hold him. 
Some of his letters show clearly 
that he was suffering from that 
sorrow of the world which is 
far worse than the fantastic 
error to which he gave the 
name of “fear of death.” 

Though it is impossible to 
withhold compassion from any 
soul in distress, yet it is a 
mistake to invest the self- 
torment of a wayward impres- 
sionist with the dignity of 
Tragedy, or to compare, as 
one of his admirers has lately 
done, the mere pessimism of 
Loti with the deep, terrible 
hopelessness of the poet 
Leopardi. Except for the fact 
that both were unbelievers, 
there seems no ground of com- 
parison between them, the 
Italian is so incomparably the 
greater man. We must not, 
of course, take the measure of 
Pierre Loti from his Diary, but 
from his novels; and what can 
we possibly find there that 
‘“‘orips the heart,” to use his 
own phrase, like the poem of 
the Syrian Shepherd, or that 
majestic elegy of the Flowering 
Broom ¢ 

Even if we overlook the gulf 
lying between poetry and prose, 
we cannot but recognise that 
Loti’s trouble is the wailing of 
a child in the dark, whereas 
the burden of Leopardi was a 
grown man’s grief. 
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WE are embarked at last, with 
Mr Asquith’s help, on an experi- 
ment which in any other enter- 
prise than politics would seem 
utterly foolish and grotesque. 
The advent of the Socialists 
to power is an admission that 
those who have neither the 
knowledge nor the tradition 
of government are well-fitted 
to rule, that to accomplish a 
delicate and subtle task no 
training and no natural capa- 
city are required. The conduct 
of a great department of State 
is work for a clear head. There- 
fore, say the wiseacres and the 
sentimentalists, let us collect 
all the horny hands we can, 
and hope for the best. 

This calamity would not have 
overtaken us if foolish persons 
had not invented mischievous 
catchwords and preached wild 
impossible doctrines. The So- 
cialists, who are now attempt- 
ing to govern the country, 
believe, some of them devoutly, 
that if they are fortified by an 
accidental majority, they pos- 
sess all the gifts that they 
need. High-sounding meaning- 
less phrases seem to be a com- 
fort to them. [If they are 
wholly ignorant of the arts of 










government, they can still re- 
peat with pleasure “the will 
of the people,” “‘ the sovereign 
pleasure of the nation,” “vom 
popult vox Det ’’—phrases whose 
falseness and irrelevancy make 
them a grave danger to the 
State. Thus these servants of 
the Democracy, as they delight 
to call themselves, mistake the 
meaning and the purpose of 
the system under which they 
live, and seem to believe, in 
moments of exaltation, that 
their foolish thoughts and their 
bombastic utterances are in 
truth of divine origin. 
Democracy, as Sir Henry 
Maine insisted long ago in 4 
book on ‘ Popular Government,’ 
which is ever fresh, and which 
is worthy to be read by all, isa 
form of government and noth- 
ing else. It has nothing to do 
with streams of tendency or 
ecstatic mysticisms, It is not 
a foree of nature, but a prac- 
tical instrument, which will be 
broken in pieces and cast aside 
if it do not perform its office 
promptly and shrewdly. Yet 
it has been acclaimed by the 
fanatical as something outside 
our criticism or control. The 
clap-trap of Bancroft, the Amer- 
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ican historian, cited by Maine, 
should never be forgotten, since 
it contains in a few lines as 
much nonsense (and as grave 
a@ warning) about Democracy 
as can be crammed into a 
narrow space. “The change 
which the Divine wisdom or- 
dained,’”’ wrote the American, 
“and which no human policy 
or force could hold back, pro- 
ceeded as uniformly and majes- 
tically as the laws of being, 
and was as certain as the de- 
crees of eternity.’’ Hoity-toity ! 
And when Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was wrapt in the contempla- 
tion of the holiness of a Fran- 
chise Bill, he was inspired to 
@ similar, less lofty, expres- 
sion of rapture. “‘ The great 
tide of Democracy is rolling 
on,” he exclaimed, “‘and no 
hand can stay its majestic 
course.” And you remember 
the tricks and the lies of the 
hustings, the shifts and inven- 
tions of politicians, the easy 
deception of the mob, male and 
female, which by hook or by 
crook manages not to deface 
its voting-papers, and you turn 
your head away in shame from 
the rodomontade of these sen- 
timental and interested de- 
magogues. 

Their extravagance would, 
indeed, be difficult to under- 
stand if Sir Henry Maine did 
not give you the clue. ‘“‘ When 
it has once become clear,” says 
he, “that Democracy is a form 
of government, it will be easily 
understood what panegyrics of 
the multitude amount to. De- 
mocracy is monarchy inverted, 
and the modes of addressing 
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the multitude are the same as 
the modes of addressing kings.” 
When the demagogic simple- 
tons sing aloud the praises of 
the people, and hymn the 
people’s wisdom and patriot- 
ism, when they tell them the 
worst falsehood of all—that 
whatever they think is sure to 
be right,—they are but trans- 
lating into a cumbrous form 
of words the invocation to 
monarchy—“O King, live for 
ever!” Absurd as it is, let 
it be remembered that the 
flattery poured over the People 
(with a capital P), especially 
at election times, is merely 
a cry of self-interest. The 
candidate adopts for his motto 
Parendo vinces, and if he is a 
cynic, laughs in his sleeve at 
the dupes which he makes 
with his loud speeches, As 
Sir Henry Maine puts it, “If 
you resist Nature, she will 
crush you; but if you humour 
her, she will place her tre- 
mendous forces at your dis- 
posal. ... There is much of 
this feeling in the state of 
mind of intelligent and highly- 
educated Radicals when they 
are in the presence of a mob. 
... Thus it comes to pass 
that an audience composed of 
roughs and clowns is boldly 
told by an educated man that 
it has more political informa- 
tion than an equal number of 
scholars.”” And above the clat- 
ter raised by this conspiracy 
of humbug you hear idly re- 
peated, “‘ Vow populi vox Dei,” 
and you know that the voice 
of the people, such as it is, is 
not the voice of God, but the 
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voice of the machine from 
which the descended God de- 
parted many centuries ago. 
Moreover, the form of govern- 
ment which is Democracy has 
never proved itself either wise 
or stable. It is, in the first 
place, extremely fragile, and 
being fragile it is seldom dur- 
able. “Since the century,” 
says Sir Henry Maine, “‘ during 
which the Roman Emperors 
were at the mercy of the Pre- 
torian soldiery, there has been 
no such insecurity of govern- 
ment as the world has seen 
since rulers became delegates 
of the community.” Turn your 
eyes to France and see what 
has become of that unhappy 
country since it boasted the 
enjoyment of “ political free- 
dom.” Its Government has 
been overthrown nine times. 
Justice, within its boundaries, 
has been a common scoff. Not 
many weeks ago a crapulous 
woman, named Germaine Ber- 
ton, murdered a gallant man 
who had fought for his coun- 
try, and after the discharge 
of a vast deal of rhetoric she 
was acquitted by a jury of 
Frenchmen. She made no pre- 
tence that she was innocent. 
She regretted only that she 
had murdered Plateau, when 
her ambition it was to murder 
Léon Daudet. But the vow 
populi spoke through the jury, 
and the woman left the court 
free and exultant. More than 
this : she was treated by many 
foolish persons as a heroine, 
she received invitations to din- 
ner from eager hostesses, and 
@ place was kept for her at the 
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dress rehearsals of popular plays. 
A month later Charles Maurras, 
the greatest living writer in 
France, and a friend of the 
murdered man, was sentenced 
to eight months in prison be- 
cause he took steps to prevent 
a band of Radicals from holding 
a@ meeting to sympathise with 
the callous murderer of his 
friend. Such monstrous in- 
justice as this will always be 
done where there is an excess 
of “ political freedom,” which 
destroys at once the taste and 
morals of a community. It 
does not take many years of 
‘freedom ”’ to confuse law and 
politics. Evil communications 
corrupt good manners, and Sir 
Henry Maine speaks the truth 
when he writes, “‘ Rousseau and 
his disciples furnish very dis- 
agreeable proof that the intel- 
lectual flower of a cultivated 
nation may be brought, by 
fanatical admiration of a social 
and political theory, into a 
condition of downright mental 
imbecility.”’ 

The worst of Democracy is 
that it grows, with incredible 
swiftness, into a tyranny. The 
demagogue, who thinks at last 
that all the powers of govern- 
ment are concentrated in his 
hands, thinks he may interfere 
as he likes with the freedom and 
the property of those who do 
not think as he thinks. So he 
wins and keeps the support of 
his docile voters by legislating 
away the property of one class 
and transferring it to another. 
He will also, if he can, at the 
very moment when the praises 
of liberty are upon his lips, 
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interfere with the liberty of 
those who dare to disagree 
with him. He may put them 
in prison, or he may strip them 
of their goods and lands, or he 
may send them to the gallows. 
All three of these methods 
have recently been followed 
in Russia by the professors 
of ‘‘ freedom ”—a word which 
has been debased lower in the 
estimation of sensible men than 
any other word in the language. 
As to the thing called “ political 
liberty,” we care not what 
becomes of it. It is but an- 
other opportunity for trickery 
and chicane. For personal lib- 
erty, which is another thing 
altogether—the liberty to come 
and go as we choose, to live in 
our Own way and at our peace, 
to keep our minds untouched 
by compulsion, to be exempt 
from all the malign influences 
of Socialism,—we would fight 
on to the end, and all those who 
value this inestimable boon had 
better keep a sharp eye upon 
the sayings and doings of our in- 
tellectual Socialists, whose end 
and aim are a “union of 
Soviets”? and a free prison 
for all. 

Such are some of the dis- 
advantages of the fragile tran- 
sitory system known as De- 
mocracy. What are its advan- 
tages is not evident. All the 
good work of the world has 
been done either by great men 
or by small minorities. His- 
tory shows us no single achieve- 
ment of the mass of the people. 
There is no such thing as col- 
lective wisdom or collective 
energy. What the “mass” 
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pretends to think is no more 
than the sophistries or the 
catch-words which have been 
injected into it by its leaders. 
** And,” as Sir Henry Maine 
acutely points out, “‘one of 
the chief drawbacks of a modern 
Democracy is that, while it 
gives birth to despotism with 
the greatest facility, it does 
not seem to be capable of pro- 
ducing aristocracy.” That is 
perfectly true, and without an 
aristocracy a country perishes. 
Of course by aristocracy we do 
not mean an aristocracy of 
birth merely. We mean a 
band of people who have 
the wit to select and the 
vision to see and understand. 
Lacking taste, selection, and 
understanding, the Democracy 
can only mislead the people 
and drive to its ruin the coun- 
try which trusts itself to its 
guidance. But the country, 
which is aware of its danger, 
will not easily permit itself 
to be destroyed, and we do not 
believe that England will com- 
mit suicide merely for the sake 
of a political heresy. 

In an armed world a nation 
Can survive only by the strength 
of its arms, and armies have 
not yet proved themselves con- 
sistent with universal suffrage. 
The leaders of great armies are 
victorious only when they in- 
sist upon obedience and dis- 
cipline. There is no virtue more 
bitterly hated than discipline by 
the champions of Democracy, 
who claim the right to criticise 
and to dismiss their superiors, 
And when at the collapse of 
discipline a democratic tyrant 
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arises, he can hold his own 
only by a terror such as that 
which has turned a once pros- 
perous Russia into a wilder- 
ness. These, then, are the 
extremes into one or other of 
which Democracy most easily 
falls, and if under the double 
curse of universal suffrage and 
democratic domination the Brit- 
ish Empire is endangered, then 
the system of government that 
has failed will perforce make 
way for another system, at 
once better balanced and more 
efficient. 

Our present governors are 
on trial, and it cannot be said 
that their first exploits are 
reassuring. What shall we say 
of those who without a smile 
recommended the notorious 
E. D. Morel for the Nobel prize 
of peace ? The services of this 
personage are not obvious either 
to his native land or to the 
country of his sad adoption. 
He is not likely to revisit 
France, which gave him birth ; 
that would be scarcely prudent ; 
and England held so lightly 
the privilege of his presence 
that she locked him up during 
the war for six months in an 
uncomfortable prison. And 
why should he, of all other 
men, be selected as the friend 
of peace? He has carried 
strife with him wherever he 
has been. We cannot believe 
that M. Morel’s (or M. Deville’s) 
action in the Congo was calcu- 
lated to preserve the good re- 
lations which existed between 
Belgium and the rest of Europe, 
or that Germany was wholly 
disinterested in making the 
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most of what were called in 
those remote days the Congo 
atrocities. Throughout the war 
he was what is known in his 
native France as a “‘ defeatist,” 
and in the sublime words of 
his friends’ appeal, “‘ he worked 
determinedly and in the face 
of bitter opposition and perse- 
cution for the means of securing 
a lasting and an early peace, 
doing his utmost to make 
known the truth about the 
war as he saw it, and the 
principles upon which peace 
could be founded.” How could 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, if he 
has a shred of humour, set his 
signature to such a statement 
as that ? Of one thing we may 
be sure: that M. Morel did 
not see “the truth about the 
war,” as the best of his com- 
patriots, or the best of those 
whose nationality he had 
adopted, saw it. Happily his 
activities were checked by six 
months in jail, and if for so 
great a disservice as that for 
which he was punished—send- 
ing propaganda secretly out 
of the country—he is deemed 
a proper candidate for the 
Nobel Peace Prize, then we 
should expect to find among his 
competitors Caillaux, Malvy, 
and Mr MacDonald himself, 
whose solicitude for ‘our Ger- 
man friends” is unforgotten. 
It is a foolish episode, which 
reflects little credit upon the 
Socialist leaders; nor is it 
likely to strengthen the ‘“ good 
relations ” which we are told 
are already being knit between 
England and France. 

In the admirable speech 
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which Mr Baldwin made on 
his unanimous re-election to 
the leadership of the Con- 
servative Party, he spoke of 
the need of sincerity, and ad- 
mitted that in the country 
districts at any rate the Con- 
servatives had suffered in com- 
mon with the other parties in 
this, ‘‘ that the old parties had 
lost to a great extent the con- 
fidence of the people, owing 
very largely to the way in 
which they have been made 
the shuttlecock of parties for 
many years past.” Insincerity 
in politics is subversive of all 
confidence. So long as it is be- 
lieved that our leaders are 
prepared at a moment’s notice 
to surrender their principles 
to menace or convenience, the 
public trust and faith will 
never be restored. In private 
affairs a high standard pre- 
vails. We take the word of a 
friend undoubtingly. The his- 
tory of the last eighty years 
proves that in affairs of State 
it is rash to accept the pledge 
of any man. Until the same 
standard is respected in public 
as in private relations, politics 
will never be anything better 
than a gamble. It was Sir 
Robert Peel who, by twice 
in his career becoming the 
victim of sudden conversion, 
first threw politics into dis- 
repute, and his unhappy ex- 
ample has been too faithfully 
followed. It is nothing to 


the purpose that his double 
infidelity spoilt his career. We 
have grown callous since then, 
and some contemplate the re- 
turn of Lord Birkenhead and 
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Mr Austen Chamberlain to the 
Party without dismay. Yet 
how shall we trust them again ? 
Though none of the Conserva- 
tive members of Mr Lloyd 
George’s Coalition are guilt- 
less, these two are by far the 
most blameworthy, for they dis- 
charged the task of betraying 
Southern Ireland, not merely 
with acquiescence, but with a 
kind of unctuous enthusiasm. 
And they did more than 
betray Ireland: they invested 
politics with a sad un- 
reality. When they essay to 
criticise others, their criticism 
recoils upon their own heads. 
How dare they accuse their 
opponents of the very self- 
same crime which they have 
committed themselves? Lord 
Birkenhead made merry in the 
House of Lords over the comedy 
of Lord Parmoor and Lord 
Haldane, who have found well- 
rewarded shelter in the taber- 
nacle of the Socialists. He 
pointed out that ‘“‘Lord Par- 
moor’s political career had been 
as versatile as it was distin- 
guished.”” He would like to 
know, he said, ‘ when the light 
of conversion struck through 
his sophisticated and experi- 
enced mind.” A very pertinent 
question. But when it comes 
from Lord Birkenhead, we can- 
not but ask ourselves also when 
that astute politician first dis- 
covered in his reawakened soul 
a respect for murder as a policy, 
and a necessity to accept as a 
close ally the unspeakable Mike 
Collins. In like manner he 
twitted Lord Chelmsford with 
being justly admired years ago 
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for “inculeating Conservative 
doctrines into the _ simple- 
minded people of Dorsetshire,” 
and he asks “when did his 
conversion come to him?” 
These things he says in com- 
plete forgetfulness that he him- 
self was once a “galloper,” 
and that his own miraculous 
conversion to Sinn Fein has 
not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It is for those with- 
out sin to reproach others. 
When Lord Birkenhead declares 
ponderously that “they de- 
sired particulars, a8 a matter 
of pathological study, of the 
process which led to the state 
of Lord Parmoor’s mental de- 
generacy,” he should preface 
his taunts with a brief extract 
from his own autobiography. 
In the wise words which 
Lord Balfour spoke in Mr 
Baldwin’s support, he said in 
praise of Mr Baldwin’s speech 
that “‘from the first word to 
the last it was a speech that 
looked forward, and not back- 
ward.’ That is as it should be. 
But we think that Lord Bal- 
four made too large a state- 
ment when he declared that 
**the past is the ground of the 
memoir-maker and the his- 
torian.”” Before we can agree 
with this opinion we must 
know when the past begins. 
A man is made by his own 
actions; he cannot in a mo- 
ment put off the responsibility 
of his own words. He has said 
what he has said; he has 
done what he has done; and 
his own actions will cling about 
him unto the end of his career. 
It is not so easy as that to 
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pass into history. The poli- 
tician does not in the twinkling 
of an eye become the proper 
material of the memoir-maker. 
He bears on his face the in- 
delible marks of his deeds and 
his misdeeds. Nor shall we 
choose our governors aright 
if we forget, carelessly and 
magnanimously, the foolish or 
wicked schemes which they 
devised the day before yester- 
day. If it be the function of 
history to teach by examples, 
so it is the function of our 
own experience to warn us 
against the mistakes of last 
year, and to explain to us the 
plain, if shifting, characters of 
those who aspire to govern us. 
As a first step towards self- 
knowledge and sincerity, let 
us get rid of the false label 
“the Unionist Party.” The 
word “‘ Unionist ’’ has no mean- 
ing on the lips of those who 
destroyed the United King- 
dom. For the destroyers it is 
a piece of hypocrisy ; for the 
faithful few, who did not ac- 
quiesce in the destruction, it 
is a bitter memory. The best 
that can be done now is to 
return to the ancient label, 
Conservative, until all honest 
men join in one party to resist 
spoliation. 
With Mr Baldwin’s proposed 
policy we are in cordial agree- 
ment. The country has re- 


jected his proposal for a general 
tariff. The people was invited 
to solve the problem of un- 
employment by the only sane 
and direct method, and the 
people declined the invitation. 
while protecting 
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labour, to leave the product 
of labour unprotected; and 
if it is forced to contemplate 
a market packed with foreign 
goods, which it is unable to pur- 
chase through lack of money, 
there is no more to be said. 
Therefore, says Mr Baldwin, 
“JT do not feel justified in 
advising the Party again to 
submit the proposal for a 
general tariff to the country, 
except upon clear evidence that 
on this matter public opinion 
is disposed to reconsider its 
judgment of two months ago.” 
What more can any man do 
when he is face to face with 
universal suffrage, which makes 
a gamble of politics? Mr 
Baldwin has set forth plainly 
his own view; he has sacri- 
ficed his position in order that 
he might enforce it. Neither 
prudence nor sincerity demands 
that he should continue to 
kick against the pricks of folly 
and misrepresentation. 

There still remains much 
that may be done in defence 
of Conservative principles. 
Upon two planks the Con- 
servative Party may stand with 
all the firmness possible to it. 
It must defend and uphold 
everything that was decided 
at the Imperial Conference. 
“We must adhere to the great 
principle of Imperial preference 
and Imperial development,” to 
quote Mr Baldwin’s own words, 
“in the country as well as in 
Parliament, for the sake of our 
own people, for the sake of 
the Empire, realising, as I 
think we all do, the absolute 
necessity to this country of 
VOL. CCXV.—NO. MCCCI. 
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securing by every means in 
our power the only expanding 
markets in the world in which 
we have an opportunity of 
holding our own.” And, in 
the second place, it is our 
duty, if a general tariff be not 
allowed us, to safeguard the 
country against unfair com- 
petition by using the powers 
given in the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. If that Act 
be not renewed, then we shall 
be powerless indeed to exclude 
the dumped goods of foreign 
competitors, and we shall fall 
victims to our craving for cheap- 
ness and the joy that we have 
in living upon the work of 
others. 

When, after a conference, 
the Conservative Party has 
formulated a scheme for the 
betterment of agriculture, we 
have but to remember the 
sound principles of Toryism 
which have come down to us 
from our forefathers. The su- 
preme duty of Toryism is de- 
fence—defence of the Empire 
against against foreign foes, 
defence of the constitution 
against wanton “reform.” 
On all sides we _ see the 
foolish ones who believe that 
progress lies only in change, 
and that principles are formu- 
lated only to be abolished. 
And it is the business of Con- 
servatives to protect the in- 
stitutions of the country 
against the aggressor. Once 
more to quote Sir Henry 
Maine : “‘ The perpetual change 
which Democracy demands 
is not in harmony with the 
normal forces ruling human 
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nature, and is apt. to lead to 
cruel disappointment or serious 
disaster.” We have seen so 
clearly the terrible effects of 
revolution in other countries 
that we have no mind to toler- 
ate even a thought of it in 
our own land. The Conserva- 
tives, moreover, have always 
been, and must always remain, 
the upholders of Tradition. 
They know that Great Britain 
owes far more to the wisdom 
of the past than it owes to the 
cleverness of a present and 
accidental ministry. They 
know also that nothing which 
snaps the chain of tradition 
will add strength to the Em- 
pire. Moreover, the Conser- 
vatives are the consistent ene- 
mies of class animosity on 
the one hand, and class legis- 
lation on the other. For the 
last century they have de- 
fended the weak and down- 
trodden against the assaults 
and the greed of the manu- 
facturers. When Messrs Cob- 
den and Bright made a religion 
of unrestricted hours of labour 
for women and children, they 
were opposed by Lord Ashley 
and the Tory Party. In this 
respect the Conservatives are 
at the opposite end away from 
the Socialists. They regard 
the pyramid of our national 
life as divisible perpendicu- 
larly into right and left. They 
care not what class a man 
belongs to. They ask him 
rather what are the views he 
holds, and it has always been 
their ambition to see a national 
party, alike in thought and 
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aspiration, including within it 
men of all classes. The Social- 
ists, on the other hand, would 
divide the pyramid horizontally, 
and exclude from the broad 
base of the pyramid, which is 
themselves, all who did not 
share their origin and their 
training. Thus they would 
emphasise the distinctions of 
class, which might be negligible, 
and arouse animosities which 
should not exist even in thought. 
The Conservatives would select 
for the task of government 
those whom they thought best 
fitted for it, irrespective of 
their class. The Socialists 
would, if they could, rely upon 
their own friends and kindred 
alone for all the offices of State. 
The Conservatives, if only abil- 
ity were there, would acknow- 
ledge no difference between a 
peer and a shoe-black. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, 
would like to persuade the 
world that intelligence is the 
exclusive gift of the shoe- 
black. 

We have said that the first 
necessity in politics is that the 
politicians should themselves 
be sincere. Sincerity is beyond 
the reach of Mr MacDonald, 
even if it were, which we doubt, 
within the scope of his de- 
sire. The speech which he 
made in explanation of his 
policy in the House of Commons 
might have been made by any- 
body. If this be a true sample 


of his talent and ambition, 
then we may say of the Socialist 
Government what Disraeli once 
said of a Conservative Gov- 
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ernment—it is an organised 
hypocrisy. There was more 
than a hint in Mr MacDonald’s 
speech that he believed him- 
self and his friends superior to 
any band of politicians who 
have gone before them. He 
gave no proof of that superior- 
ity. He has caught both Parties 
bathing, made a careful selec- 
tion of such garments as he 
thought useful, and then 
trimmed them with the showy 
ribands of a false idealism. 
Fresh from attacking with un- 
wonted bitterness the King’s 
Speech, he has echoed the 
greater part of it slavishly and 
ungraciously. “I have in front 
of me,”’ he said, “the King’s 
Speech, for which the Party 
opposite is responsible. I find 
it not at all an inconvenient 
quarry, and if I take out of that 
quarry boulders a little bit 
bigger than probably would 
have come from it if hon. 
members had remained here, 
I am sure, all the same, they 
will be a little sparing in the 
chisels they will use to knock 
corners off the Bills which we 
shall produce.” We shall see. 
But it does not follow that, 
because Mr MacDonald has 
stolen the policy which a month 
ago he and his friends covered 
with contempt and ridicule, he 
will be able to apply it. 

For the rest, he showed that 
he possessed, like all his kind, a 
pretty talent for platitude. He 
said the usual things about hous- 
ing, unemployment, and the rest, 
and brought to the solution of 
insoluble problems no gifts of 
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his own, no fresh proposals. 
“The view of the Labour Gov- 
ernment, quite generally, is 
this,” said he, “that in the 
great problem of housing, so 
far as housing means the pro- 
viding of homes for wage- 
earners that will be rented 
with some relation to their 
wage incomes, so far as that 
is concerned we have only 
touched the fringe of the prob- 
lem. The Labour Party want 
to get right into the heart of 
it.” Other Parties have had 
the same desire, and better 
men have failed in the enter- 
prise which will presently baffle 
the good intentions of Mr Mac- 
Donald and his friends. How- 
ever, one purpose and one 
achievement are all his own. 
As Foreign Minister, he has 
*‘ recognised Russia without de- 
lay.”” He has been true to the 
impulse which once drove him 
to suggest the establishment in 
Great Britain of Soldiers’ and 
Workers’ Unions. He siill re- 
members the wonder with which 
the achievements of the in- 
effable Lenin filled him, and 
he has done his best to satisfy 
the wishes once expressed by 
the dead “‘ master.’”’ Unhap- 
pily, his action comes a little 
late. He cannot be certain 
from day to day that there 
exists a Union of Soviets with 
which he can do business. And 
even he must be fast finding 
out that his overtures are re- 
ceived with coldness in Russia, 
if not with scorn. There is not 
a vast enthusiasm in the winged 
words of Mr Zinovieff, quoted 
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by Mr Baldwin in his reply to 
Mr MacDonald’s speech. ‘“‘ We 
shall support Mr MacDonald,” 
said the eminent Russian states- 
man, ‘“‘as the rope supports 
the hanged man.” And Mr 
Zinovieff painted an engaging 
picture of his friend and patron, 
Mr MacDonald, “ grovelling on 
all fours before the opulent 
English bourgeoisie.” These 
sayings, wise and witty as they 
may be, are not of good augury 
for the future. Nor can Mr 
MacDonald find much solace 
in Mr Chicherin’s opinion. ‘Of 
course,” says that crafty gentle- 
man, “the recognition of the 
Soviet Government by Great 
Britain will not fail to have 
considerable influence on the 
international situation in gen- 
eral. But Ramsay MacDonald 
must not deceive himself; he 
will meet with the unswerving 
firmness of the Soviet Govern- 
ment on all questions relating 
to Russia’s debts and the 
nationalisation of private pro- 
perty.”” However, perhaps he 
has pleased Mr Shinwell and 
the Clyde, and feels that by 
so doing he can demand in re- 
turn the momentary complais- 
ance of these irreconcilables. 
Meanwhile, Mr MacDonald 
is as brave as a lion. ‘‘ The 
Labour Party,” said he, “ will 
stand no nonsense and no 
monkey-tricks from the Rus- 
sian diplomatic representa- 
tives.’’ Mr Chicherin won’t like 
that. “ Can anybody imagine,” 
thus comments Mr Baldwin, 
“those words being used to 
the American Ambassador, the 
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French Ambassador, or the 
Ambassador of any other 
Power?” Perhaps in time 
Mr MacDonald’s style may mel- 
low sufficiently to permit him 
to address all those who fre- 
quent the Foreign Office in 
this free-and-easy manner. At 
present it seems improbable that 
Messrs Zinovieff and Chich- 
erin, who are not at the pains 
to conceal their indifference 
(shall we say?) to Mr Mac- 
Donald, will forgive his lack 
of respect. Terrorists are wont 
to be obeyed or to be humoured, 
and Messrs Zinovieff and Chich- 
erin are Terrorists both. And 
now that he has “ recognised ” 
Russia, what boons does Mr 
MacDonald expect to follow 
this act of recognition? That 
a stream of trade will follow 
instantly between England and 
Russia nobody can be san- 
guine enough to expect. As 
Mr Baldwin pointed out, “‘ there 
are only two conditions in the 
world in which business can 
be done. One is that the 
man who sells the goods has 
some assurance that the goods 
will be paid for; the other is 
that he must have some assur- 
ance that if he gets into trouble 
in regard to the business he is 
doing, some form of justice 
will be administered to him.” 
These conditions cannot be 
fulfilled by Russia. If Wolf, 
Stinnes, and Krupp have failed 
to do business with Russia, 
and have withdrawn in despair 
from a hopeless enterprise, what 
English firm is there which is 
likely to succeed ? 
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And then there is the ques- 
tion of propaganda. Does Mr 
MacDonald think that in ex- 
change for recognition Russia 
will cease her efforts to sub- 
merge the world beneath the 
same torrent of blood and 
death with which she has will- 
ingly submerged herself ? Why, 
at the very time when she is 
knitting the bonds of friend- 
ship between herself and Eng- 
land, she is doing her best to 
intensify her abominable policy 
of propaganda. We hear of 
fresh millions devoted to the 
purpose, and there is no doubt 
that if the Socialists were 
simple enough to advance Brit- 
ish money to Russia, it would 
be spent in the devil’s work of 
corruption. ‘I am thinking,” 
said Mr Baldwin in the House of 
Commons, “‘ of the terrible risk 
to the whole world if propa- 
ganda of the kind which is 
being pushed out into Asia 
should ever bear its fruit. No 
man can calculate what the 
sum of blood and human misery 
would be if a state of anarchy 
were ever called into existence 
among the teeming millions of 
the Hast.” It is a terrible 
thought, and should not be 
absent from the mind of the 
Sentimental Mr MacDonald 
when he confers with his Rus- 
sian friends. And if he reckons 
up the wealth that he pretends 
will flow to England from inter- 
course with Russia, let him 
remember that a country which 
has been under the heel of a 
revolution recovers but slowly, 
and that many a year must 
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elapse before the Russians, who 
have felt the scourge of Lenin 
and other experts in murder, 
will have the means or the 
wish to trade with others. 
“We have to wait,” says Mr 
Baldwin, ‘until the fury of 
the tempest which has been 
raging in that country has 
subsided enough to allow us to 
launch what at first must be 
the frail bark of international 
commerce,” 

Thus Mr MacDonald exposed 
at length his hopes and his 
wishes. They are his hopes 
and his wishes for the moment 
only. With commendable en- 
ergy and forethought, he has 
tried to cut his coat according 
to his cloth, or rather he has 
put on the worn coat which 
belongs to somebody else. But 
let us not be deceived by his 
assumed prudence and modera- 
tion. We cannot but reject 
Lord Balfour’s advice to look 
forward, and look backward 
with what steadiness we may. 
Mr MacDonald is the same man 
that he was before he became 
Prime Minister. His career is 
an open book which all may 
and should read. If no man 
suddenly becomes base, no man 
suddenly becomes lofty and 
austere. Mr MacDonald, in 
attempting to act the parts of 
two men, speaks with two 
voices. Compare his speech in 
the House of Commons with 
what he has said in the coun- 
try, and you will find the utter- 
ances incompatible. It is im- 
possible that he should have 
meant what he said in both 
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places. Moreover, like all other 
men, he is enslaved by his past. 
He cannot get out of it, even if 
he would, and if he do his best 
to speak like a statesman, let 
us remember that the thoughts 
which came yesterday from his 
brain and his heart are not 
those with which he attempts 
to lull the suspicions of the 
House of Commons. What, 
then, is the duty of the Con- 
servative Party? Tireless op- 
position and searching criti- 
cism. It is idle to talk of 
giving the Government a chance. 
If it had a chance, it would do 
its best to destroy the country 
which we have known and 
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loved. Not even when they 
for a pretence steal the policy 
of Mr Baldwin, should the 
Socialists be permitted to go 
their own way. They came 
into office by making extrava- 
gant promises, which they can- 
not fulfil, Their helplessness 
—and it is helplessness alone 
which prevents them from un- 
doing us—does not entitle them 
to sympathy. They should be 
pursued by as vigilant an oppo- 
sition as ever sat in the House, 
for truly the peace and happi- 
ness of the country are en- 
dangered by their presence 
for a month on the Front 
Bench. 
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